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Vivarium XXIV, 1 (1986) 


Relatifs et relatives dans les traites terministes des 
Xlle et XHIe siecles 

IRENE ROSIER 


Deuxieme partie : Propositions relatives (implications). Distinction entre restrictives et non- 

restrictives. 

Dans notre premiere partie, nous avons aborde differentes questions 
ayant trait a Panaphore ( relatio) et aux termes anaphoriques, nous at- 
tachant particulierement a decrire le fonctionnement des regies 
d’anaphore et de leurs contre-exemples, sans distinguer Panaphore 
nominale de Panaphore pronominale. C’est ce qu’il va nous falloir 
faire a present pour pouvoir traiter de ces “phrases relatives” (i.e. 
contenant un terme relatif) particulieres que sont les implicationes , pro¬ 
positions commengant par un nom relatif (ex. qui) et auxquelles seules 
nous reservons le nom de propositions relatives. Les problemes lies a 
celles-ci ne sont pas abordes dans les chapitres ou traites que nous 
avons analyses precedemment (De relativis , De relatione...) mais dans 
des traites specifiques (De implicationibus , tractatus implicitarum...). 


1 Anaphore nominale et pronominale 

Les definitions du nom et du pronom font Pobjet de nombreuses 
discussions chez les grammairiens des Xlle et Xllle siecles. II s’agit 
en particulier d’eclaircir le sens des notions de substance et qualite, 
utilisees par Priscien dans ces definitions. La distinction entre nom et 
pronom est surtout difficile a etablir pour les noms generaux (inter¬ 
rogates, indefinis, relatifs). Ce probleme remonte a la difficulte que 
rencontre Priscien pour reclasser ce qu’Apollonius Dyscole range 
sous Particle, categorie qu’il n’accepte pas pour le latin: ce qui fait 
fonction d’article prepositif en latin, c’est le pronom hie , haec , hoc , dit 
Priscien et apres lui les grammairiens medievaux. La difference entre 
le pronom et Particle est cependent que Particle est seulement 
anaphorique, alors que hie signifie, en tant que pronom, une 
substance. La classe nominale comprenait, chez Apollonius, outre les 
noms propres et les noms communs (heritage stoicien), des inter- 
rogatifs, indefinis et correlatifs. C’est avec ces derniers que Priscien 
rangera les relatifs, qui correspondent aux articles postpositifs. Con- 
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trairement a Donat et aux autres grammairiens latins, et contraire- 
ment a la terminologie grammaticale actuelle, qui est done, pour Pris- 
cien et les medievaux, un nom relatif. Pierre Helie donne de nombreux 
arguments pour montrer que quis-qui , non seulement est un meme mot 
ayant les trois fonctions (indefinie, interrogative et anaphorique) mais 
est bien un nom , non un pronom 1 . II restait neanmoins des divergences 
sur le type de substance et de qualite signifiee par les noms generaux. 
On acceptait souvent Tidee qu’ils signifient une qualite indefinie et/ou 
une substance indefinie 2 . 

L’anaphore posait un probleme difficile. Si T anaphore a, avec la 
deixis, pour role de permettre au pronom de designer un individu 
determine, est-ce que Tanaphore nominale ne le permettrait pas aussi, 
rendant alors le nom relatif parfaitement determine, ce qui est con- 
traire a la propriete generale de tous les noms, de signifier “ confine¬ 
ment”. Nous n’avons pas trouve de reponse satisfaisante a ce pro¬ 
bleme. 

On peut citer un cas interessant ou apparait bien la difference de 
fonctionnement entre le nom et le pronom dans le phenomene 
d’anaphore, e’est celui de la mutua relatio ou anaphore reciproque, 
comme ille qui currit disputat. Lambert d’Auxerre discute de cette 
anaphore de maniere coherente avec la definition du nom et du pro¬ 
nom: ille, en tant que pronom, signifie un referent, un suppot deter¬ 
mine, et definit ainsi le nom relatif qui quant au suppot; qui , en tant 
que nom, signifie une qualite (generale) et definit ille quant a la 
qualite, i.e. definit Tindividu auquel ille refere par une propriete par- 
ticuliere (celle, en fait, qui est exprimee par la relative). Ille est done 
definissant quant au referent (e’est un pronom) et defini quant a la 
qualite alors que qui est definissant quant a la qualite (e’est un nom) et 
defini quant au referent 3 . 

La difference de fonctionnement que nous avons recontree entre 
anaphore nominale et pronominale dans notre premiere partie, a pro- 
pos du probleme de la restriction temporelle, est justifiee le plus sou¬ 
vent en disant que le nom contient en lui-meme un element conjonctif 
(par ex. DIAL. MONAC. II, 2 p. 631 4 ). 


1 Summa super Priscianum constructionum (ed. dans les Cahiers de l’lnstitut du Moyen 
Age Grec et Latin 27-28) p. 48 et 67 et sv. 

2 Cf. De Rijk, Logica modernorum (Assen), vol. II, 1 chap V. 

3 Summa Lamberti , ed. F. Alessio (1971), p. 239. 

4 Nous abregeons en majuscules les textes cites, cf. a la fin de 1’article la liste. 
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2 L *implicatio 
2. 1 Definition 

Les traites sur les “implicites” sont, selon De Rijk ( Logica moder- 
norum , II, 1 p. 400), une nouveaute en logique en cette seconde moitie 
du Xlle siecle et n’existent pas du temps d’Abelard. Sur les differents 
sens non techniques d’“ implicite”, nous renvoyons a l’introduction 
de F. Giusberti 5 . p. 24 et sv. Nous retiendrons le sens de Boece ou il 
donne opinio implicata = duplex propositio , c’est-a-dire une proposition 
qui en contient une autre en elle-meme, etymologie qui est parfois ef- 
fectivement donnee, nous le verrons. Dans un de ces premiers traites 
sur les implicites, edite par Giusberti, les propositions implicites sont 
defmies comme des propositions dans lesquelles deux propositions 
sont contenues 6 , la regie etant que toute implicite contient deux ex- 
plicites i.e. que 4 'toute implicite equivaut a une copulative resultant 
d’explicites” 7 . On appelle ici implicites les propositions contenant non 
seulement des termes relatifs (id quod , ea que) mais d’autres termes 
commes les exclusifs, exceptifs, etc. (solum, tantum , praeter , incipit , 
desinit , nunc primo , nunc ultimo). Par la suite, seules des propositions 
contenant une relative (implicatio) seront appelees implicites et le 
traitement des autres termes necessitant une reformulation de la pro¬ 
position dans laquelle ils se trouvent sera renvoyee aux traites sur les 
syncategoremes ou aux traites sur les exponibles. 

La definition sou vent donnee pour implicare est: “ implicare est aliquid 
pro constanti relinquere ” (DIAL. MON AC. II, 2 p. 631, De 
inplicationibus 8 , p. 100). La DIAL. MON AC. developpe cette defini¬ 
tion (ibid): 

“Unde cum dicitur: homo qui currit disputat, hec dictio qui circa hunc terminum 

homo cursum inplicat, idest pro constanti relinquit.” 

Ce passage s'explique si on retient pour implicare V etymologie souvent 
donnee: intusplicare , placer a l’interieur. II signifie alors que qui place a 
l’interieur de ‘homme’ la course, et laisse cela comme constante. On 
est pres des theses modernes du pre-asserte ou du pre-construit: la 


5 F. Giusberti, (1982), Materials for a Study on Twelfth Century Scholasticism , Napoli; 
Tractatus implicitarum, p. 43-58. 

6 “Implicitae propositiones a dialecticis appellantur in quarum qualibet implicantur 
uel inuoluntur duae” (p. 43, 0.0). 

7 “Iuxta implicitas primo habetur haec regula: Omnis implicita habet duas explicitas. 
Item: Omnis implicita aequiualet copulatiuae constanti ex explicitis” (ibid p. 43, 0.1). 

8 Ed. par de Rijk, Vivarium IV, 2, 1966. 
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phrase commengant par qui est une assertion rapportee a la premiere, 
et c’est a propos du sujet, ainsi “dispose”, qu’est faite l’assertion prin- 
cipale. C’est exactement la definition que donne Roger Bacon de 
Timplication: elle lie le sujet avant que ne se fasse la predication (prin¬ 
cipal) (XIV p. 200 ou 202). Cette interpretation en termes de pre- 
construit ou, comme dira Port-Royal, d’assertion incidente, apparait 
bien dans le Traite De inplicationibus (p. 100): 

“Implicare , c’est signifier une chose comme constante et de maniere obscure, 
comme lorsque Ton dit homo qui est albus currit . Je dis ‘comme constante’ parce 
que, outre qu’ici la course est affirmee de ‘homme’, quelque chose est donne a 
entendre, a savoir que l’homme est blanc; je dis ‘de maniere obscure” parce que, 
outre ce qui est ici proprement et principalement signifie, a savoir que l’homme 
court, quelque chose est compris a l’interieur de cette signification, a savoir que 
1’homme est blanc. De ceci decoule que implicare , c’est placer a l’interieur ( intus 
plicare). Ce que nous plagons a l’interieur, nous le laissons comme constante 9 .” 

Le reste du passage confirme bien que c’est le sujet dans cette “dispo¬ 
sition”, avec ce qui est contenu en lui, qui est concerne par l’assertion 
proprement dite {proprie ) ou principale {principaliter ): 

‘‘De la suit que implicare n’est rien d’autre que laisser le sujet sous quelque dispo¬ 
sition comme une constante, et de celui-ci ainsi dispose affirmer quelque chose. 
Done une implicatio c’est un placement a l’interieur {intus plicatio)" (ibid.). 

Une implicatio est la conjonction de trois elements: ce qui est “impli- 
que” ( = place dans), ce de quoi il y a implicatio et un signe d’implica¬ 
tion. Dans homo qui est albus currit , homo est ce qui est concerne par 
Timplication, done ce qui contient quelque chose en lui, albus est ce 
qui est implique, qui le signe d’implication (ibid p. 102). Les signes 
d’implication sont tous les “relatifs en q”: 

‘‘(...) Tous les mots qui, dans une expression dans laquelle ils se trouvent, lais- 
sent quelque chose comme constante a cote de ce qui est signifie principalement” 
(ibid). 

Cette definition de Vimplicatio est coherente avec celle des noms rela¬ 
tifs. Qui , en effet, contient en lui 1’expression d’une substance indefi- 
nie et de 1’article subjonctif, a fonction anaphorique: 


9 ‘‘Implicare est pro constanti et involute aliquid significare. Ut cum dicitur: ‘homo 
qui est albus currit’. ‘Precontentum’ dico, quia preter hoc quod asseritur ibi cursus de 
homine, aliquid datur intelligi, scilicet hominem esse album; ‘involute’ dico quia pre¬ 
ter hoc quod ibi proprie et principaliter significatur hominem currere, aliquid intus 
intelligitur, scilicet hominem esse album. Per hoc patet quod implicare est intus pli¬ 
care. Id enim quod intus plicamus sive ponimus, pro constanti relinquimus”. Nous 
sommes d’accord avec Giusberti pour ne pas corriger pro constanti en precontentum y 
comme le suggere de Rijk. 
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“Dans homo qui currit disputat , l’article qui est en qui prend la substance qu’il com- 
porte en lui-meme, en tant qu’elle est determinee par le verbe qui suit ( currit ) et la 
conjugue a ce terme homo , qui est son antecedent (...), ce qui le specific. C’est 
pourquoi homo ne suppose que pour ceux qui courent” (DIAL. MONAC. II, 2p. 
631). 

Cette definition de Yimplicatio permet de rendre compte de la pro- 
priete de la relative d’etre restrictive, comme l’adjectif par exemple. 
Elle sera cependant contradictoire avec un fonctionnement non- 
restrictif de la relative, car dans ce cas 1’assertion realisee par la rela¬ 
tive n’est plus consideree comme anterieure a 1’assertion principale, 
mais independante de celle-ci. (cf. infra). 


2.2 Les propositions implicites 

Les propositions dites “implicites”, c’est-a-dire contenant une 
implicatio ou proposition relative sont generalement analysees comme 
un type de proposition hypothetique. Ainsi dans l’ARS MEL. elles se 
rangent, parmi les hypothetiques, apres 1) les conjonctives, 2) les dis- 
jonctives et avant 4) les “continuatives” ou conditionnelles avec si. II 
nous est pourtant rapporte dans l’ARS EMER. que “certains les 
appellent hypothetiques, d’autres categoriques “(II, 2 p. 159) 10 . II 
serait interessant de connaitre ces textes pour savoir si l’hesitation 
entre hypothetique et categorique, pour le classement des propositions 
relatives, ne vient pas d’une double interpretation de celles-ci. On sait 
que les restrictives sont souvent glosees par des hypothetiques (au sens 
moderne) et les non-restrictives par des conjonctives 11 . Pour les deux 
interpretations de la relative, nous n’avons trouve dans nos textes que 
des gloses par une conjonctive (du type qui = et ille), glose parfois refu¬ 
see pour 1’interpretation non-restrictive, sans qu’une autre glose soit 
proposee, nous y reviendrons. 


10 Dans ce texte, il est propose d’autres types de propositions, selon le type du relatif: 
les quantitatives (avec tantus.. .quantus), les qualitatives (avec qualis), les substantives 
(ex. id quod est Marcus est Tullius) au cas, ajoute-t-on, ou on voudrait appeler hypotheti¬ 
ques ces propositions (ibid p. 160-161). 

11 Dans sa Grammaire Generale (1767), Beauzee est, semple-t-il, le premier a gloser le 
relatif des “incidentes explicatives” (relatives non-restrictives, dans la terminologie ici 
utilisee) soit par et , mais , done , or , soit par car , puisque , parce que , vu que , etc. Le relatif des 
“incidentes determinatives’’ (relatives restrictives) est glose par si, quand , lorsque , 
pourvu que. Plus recemment, Harris analyse les pronoms relatifs comme provenant de 
la conjonction et s’ils introduisent une non-restrictive et de la conjonction si, a condition 
que s’ils introduisent une explicative. Telle est egalement l’attitude de Geach, par 
exemple. Cf. M. Dominicy, Beauzee , critique de Port-Royal , la theorie du relatif, dans: Etu¬ 
des sur le XVIIIe siecle, VIII, ed. de l’universite de Bruxelles, 1981, pp. 104 et sv. 
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En effet, le fait de dire qu’une implicite soit une proposition conte- 
nant en elle-meme une autre proposition en puissance ( continet et impli- 
cat vim alteriuspropositionis ARS MEL. II, 1 p. 354) pose le probleme du 
rapport de la valeur de verite de 1’implicite a celle des propositions 
qu’elle contient. Ce probleme apparait traite, d’une part, dans les dis¬ 
cussions sur les inferences permises entre la proposition implicite et les 
differentes propositions qu’elle contient (ex. est-ce que homo currit qui 
disputat implique homo disputat et/ou homo currit?), d’autre part sur les 
equivalences possibles entre une proposition implicite et une conjonc- 
tion de deux propositions assertives (est-ce que, par exemple, homo cur¬ 
rit qui disputat equivaut a homo currit et ipse disputat?). Dans le cas ou 
l’equivalence est reconnue possible, il y a hesitation entre deux ‘‘expo¬ 
sitions” possibles de l’explicite. Ainsi dans le Tractatus implicitarum , on 
se demande si la bonne decomposition de (1) est (1’) ou (1”): 

(1) Socrates non est id quod est homo 
(1*) Aliquid est homo et Socrates non est illud 
(1”) Aliquid est homo et Socrates non est homo (ed. par Giusberti, 
p. 50) 

Dans le cadre de ces traites sur les implicites, on admet generalement 
que certaines inferences et certaines equivalences sont possibles. Ceci 
tient au fait que, dans un tel contexte, c’est V interpretation non- 
restrictive de la relative qui est envisagee. Les inferences sont rejetees, 
en particulier, lorsque la relative est clairement restrictive. Mais pour 
comprendre les analyses faites dans ce type de traites, il nous faut aller 
chercher dans d’autres traites, ceux portant sur la restriction, les crite- 
res proposees pour opposer les relatives restrictives et non-restrictives 
(§3). Nous reprendrons ensuite en detail la question des inferences et 
equivalences (§4). 

3 La restriction par implication 
3.1 Definition 

Un terme est dit restreint lorsque, dans un contexte donne, il denote 
un nombre d’individus inferieur a celui qu’il denote par lui-meme. A 
Tinverse il est dit amplifie lorsqu’il denote un nombre d’individus 
superieur a celui qu’il denote par lui-meme. Ces notions bien sur ne 
s’appliquent qu’au terme commun dans son usage significatif, c’est-a- 
dire quand il denote effectivement des individus. 

Deux types de restriction sont sou vent distingues: la restriction par 
l’usage et la restriction par la signification des termes (cf. par ex. 
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SUM. MET II, 1 p. 463 ou Pierre d’Espagne, Tractatus p. 207). Les 
exemples de restriction par 1’usage sont en particulier du type rex venit 
(il s’agit necessairement du roi du pays ou Ton est) ou mons est parvus 
(cette montagne est petite en comparaison des autres montagnes). Le 
second type de restriction depend de Taction de la signification des ter- 
mes de Tenonce sur le nom appellatif. Un des premiers facteurs a etre 
note est le temps du verbe. Un autre facteur est Tadjectif: en disant 
homo albus currit , Tadjectif albus restreint le terme homo a ne supposer 
que pour des hommes blancs. On remarque cependant que tous les 
adjectifs ne restreignent pas. Ainsi lorsque Ton dit corvus niger ou homo 
rationalis, Tadjectif, dans les deux cas, signifiant quelque chose qui est 
un ‘ 4 accident inseparable’’ de ce qui est signifie par le substantif, ne 
restreint pas (SUM. MET II, 1 p. 464) 12 . Un autre facteur de restric¬ 
tion est un cas oblique, par exemple le genitif: dans asinus Sortis currit , 
le genitif Sortis restreint asinus a ne supposer que pour Tane de Socrate. 
Enfin, on a restriction par la relative ( restricto per implicationem) , ex. 
homo qui currit disputat. 

3.2 Facteurs bloquant la restriction par implication 

Les facteurs bloquant la restriction par implication font apparaitre 
un fonctionnement non-restrictif de la relative. Anticipant sur ce qui 
sera dit ensuite, nous parlerons d’interpretation restrictive et non- 
restrictive, meme si ce n’est pas en ces termes que les auteurs raison- 
nent immediatement. 


12 Ceci anticipe bien la distinction explication/determination qu’on trouvera dans la 
logique de Port-Royal. Pour le meme exemple Vhomme est un animal doue de raison , ou 
Ton dit qu’il ‘“y a pas restriction parce que “doue de raison” signifie un “accident 
inseparable”, on dira dans le chap. VIII de la deuxieme partie de la Logique: “Cette 
addition se peut appeler seulement explication, quand elle ne fait que developper, ou 
ce qui etoit enferme dans la comprehension de l’idee du premier terme, ou du moins 
ce qui lui convient comme un de ses accidents, pourvu qu’il lui convienne generale- 
ment & dans toute son etendue (...)”. Le second pole de “opposition, la determina¬ 
tion, est d’autre part le plus souvent defini comme une restriction (ibid): “L’autre 
sorte d’addition, qu’on peut appeller determination, est quand ce qu’on ajoute a un 
mot general en restreint la signification, & fait qu’il ne se prend plus pour ce mot gene¬ 
ral dans toute son etendue, mais seulement pour une partie de cette etendue (...)”. II 
est important de constater que la distinction entre deux fonctionnements du relatif est 
liee chez Port/Royal a l’opposition explication/determination qui ne vaut pas que pour 
lui et que, comme nous allons le voir, 1’opposition restrictive/non restrictive pour la 
relative se trouve, dans ces textes medievaux, discutee exclusivement dans les traites 
sur la restriction, done a propos du phenomene general de la restriction qui ne con- 
ceme egalement pas seulement la relative. 
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3.2.1 Ampliation , restriction , distribution du terme 

L’auteur anonyme de la SUM.MET. formule d’abord la regie 
generale: “un terme commun ne peut etre restreint s’il est anterieure- 
ment amplifie ou restreint (II, 1 p. 465). Ainsi par exemple homo albus 
potest esse Antichristus ou albus ne restreint pas homo parce qu’il est 
amplifie par potest. On retrouve par ailleurs le probleme des antece¬ 
dents distribues que nous avons discute dans la premiere partie. 
L’exemple type est omnis homo albus currit. Du fait que homo est distri¬ 
bue par omnis qui le fait supposer pour 1’ensemble des hommes, il ne 
peut etre restreint par P adjectif. Cependant l’auteur ajoute ensuite 
une autre opinion, qui est en fait 1’opinion la plus generalement adop¬ 
tee, a savoir que la phrase ci-dessus est “double”. De meme que pour 
l’anaphore pronominale d’un terme distribue, ou on disait que l’ana- 
phore pouvait suivre ou preceder la distribution, ici, pour la determi¬ 
nation restrictive par un adjectif ou une relative, on dit que la determi¬ 
nation peut preceder ou suivre la distribution. 

Un phrase comme omnis homo albus currit aura done deux interpreta¬ 
tions: 

(a) La distribution opere avant la determination par 1’adjectif (sens 
compose) et la glose est: omnis homo , qui omnis homo est albus currit ou 
omnis homo est albus et omnis homo currit 

(b) La determination opere avant la distribution (sens divise) et la 
glose est: omnis homo cui inest albedo currit (la determination opere 
d’abord et la distribution se fait ensuite sur la classe des hommes 
blancs). 

II s’agit clairement des deux interpretations restrictive et non- 
restrictive de la relative ou de 1’adjectif. En (a) 1’adjectif ou la relative 
ne restreignent pas et constituent une assertion a part entiere alors 
qu’en (b) ils restreignent. 

Chez de nombreux auteurs cette double interpretation de la relative 
ne se trouve discutee que lorsque V antecedent est un terme distribue 
(cf. Tractatus de Pierre d’Espagne p. 200, le traite De Inplicationibus p. 
103, etc.). Le fait que cette double interpretation soit admise, lorsque 
V antecedent est distribue, pour la relative, done pour l’anaphore nomi¬ 
nate et pas pour l’anaphore pronominale est interessant. On se souvient 
en effet que Pierre d’Espagne ou Lambert d’Auxerre admettaient uni- 
quement la solution selon laquelle e’etait V antecedent distribue qui etait 
anaphorise ( omnis homo currit et ipse movetur = omnis homo currit et omnis 
homo.. .) en vertu de la regie generale d’anaphore selon laquelle le rela- 
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tif d’identite suppose pour les memes individus que son antecedent. 
Or cette regie, posee pour toute anaphore, qu’elle soit nominale ou 
pronominale, fonctionne en fait prioritairement pour 1’anaphore pro - 
nominale (par ille, ipse), puisque dans le cas de 1’anaphore nominale avec 
la relative, il est admis que la determination restrictive opere avant la 
distribution: c’est done un antecedent non distribue qui est anaphorise, 
le relatif et T antecedent n’ay ant pas dans ce cas la meme denotation. 
Le fait que Ton considere la le phenomene de la relatio fait que Ton 
analyse ensemble anaphore nominale et pronominale en tent ant d’en 
donner une regie generale, alors que le fait que Ton considere ici le 
phenomene de la restrictio conduit a traiter ensemble les adjectifs et les 
propositions relatives, qui contiennent une anaphore nominale, sepa- 
rant par la le traitement de celle-ci de celui de V anaphore pronomi¬ 
nale. 

3.2.2 Implications fausses 

Le probleme pose par les implications fausses etait l’objet de discus¬ 
sions, dont temoignent en particulier la DIAL.MONAC. et le traite 
De Inplicationibus . Trois solutions etaient proposees: (i) une implication 
fausse est incorrecte; (ii) une implication fausse est correcte; (iii) une 
implication fausse est fausse. De plus, le probleme se scinde en deux 
dans la DIAL.MONAC., selon que Ton a implication d’un faux 
impossible (ex. homo qui est asinus currit , homo irrationalis currit) ou d’un 
faux possible (ex. homo qui est albus currit , lorsqu’il n’y a aucun homme 
blanc). 

On trouve trois arguments donnes en faveur de la these que T impli¬ 
cation d’un faux impossible est cause d’incorrection. Dans un enonce 
comme homo qui est asinus est , il y a conflit ( repugnantia ) entre ce que le 
terme denote de par sa nature (a savoir des hommes) et ce que le terme 
denote de par V implication (a savoir des anes). De ce fait le terme est 
“dechu de sa supposition”, ce qui rend la phrase incorrecte 13 . Le 
second argument donne dans le traite De inplicationibus en faveur de 
cette these explicite en fait le premier en en donnant la raison, qui est 
la regie generale de l’anaphore que nous avons deja discutee: puisque, 


13 “Q, u i a cum dicitur: ‘homo qui est asinus est 1 , iste terminus ‘ homo 1 ex sui natura habet 
supponere pro hominibus, ex vi inplicationis habet supponere pro asinis, et ita ibi est 
repugnantia. Et propter huiusmodi repugnantiam dicunt quod terminus cadit a sup¬ 
position, et ita ibi est incongruitas et propter huiusmodi incongruitatem dicunt quod 
inplicite falsi sunt incongrue” {De inplicationibus , p. 101). 
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selon celle-ci, le relatif doit denoter ce que denote son antecedent, et 
que dans un tel cas, c’est impossible, la phrase est incorrecte 14 . Dans 
la DIAL.MONAC., l’argument propose, qui amene l’auteur a adop¬ 
ter cette these, est qu’il y a incorrection “parce qu’on voit des signifies 
qui ne sont pas compatibles Tun avec l’autre etre rapportes Tun a 
l’autre” 15 . 

La seconde solution selon laquelle “les implicites fausses sont cor- 
rectes” est simplement enoncee dans le Traite De inplicationibus (p. 
102). II est simplement ajoute que les tenants de cette opinion distin- 
guent deux choses dans non homo qui est asinus est, une composition de 
homme et de ane , et une composition de homme et du verbe etre. De ce fait 
la negation ne porte pas sur chacune des deux compositions prise inde- 
pendamment (on ne peut done conclure de Tenonce ci-dessus ergo homo 
est asinus ), mais sur Tune en rapport avec V autre 16 , ce qui donne une 
interpretation de la negation assez proche de l’hypothetique. Les 
tenants de la premiere solution analysaient differemment cet enonce: 
en disant non homo qui est asinus est on ne pose pas la verite de ‘Thomme 
est un ane”, mais seulement la correction de cette predication. C’est 
parce que celle-ci n’est pas ici respectee que l’implication fausse est 
dite cause d’incorrection (p. 101). 

Le probleme des “locutions impliquant un faux possible” est plus 
complexe. L’auteur de la DIAL.MONAC. rejette l’opinion que 
celles-ci seraient cause d’incorrection. Dans homo qui est albus currit , 
meme s’il n’existe aucun homme, il peut cependant en exister, et 
humanite et blancheur ne sont pas des “accidents opposes” comme 
l’etaient humanite et asinite. De ce fait on n’a pas incorrection, mais 
faussete (p. 633:5). Ceci s’appuie sur un argument grammatical: “Un 
changement dans les choses ne peut rien modifier dans le discours 
sinon le vrai et le faux” (ibid p. 635:15). Si 1’enonce Socrate s’assoit est 
correct lorsque Socrate s’assoit, il Test egalement lorsque Socrate ne 


14 “Vel alia regula, quod hoc relativum ‘ qui ’ ex vi relationis habet supponere pro eo 
pro quo suum antecedens; et ita pro hominibus ex vi inplicationis habet supponere pro 
asinis; et ita ibi est repugnantia et ita incongruitas” (ibid). 

15 “(...) Hec est incongrua: ‘ homo qui est asinus , currit' et ‘ homo irrationalis currit 9 et consi- 
miles, eoquod opposite forme non se compatientes circa idem ostenduntur esse in 
eodem. Unde intellectus talis omnis cassus est et vanus” (DIAL.MONAC. II, 2 p. 
632:16). 

16 “Et notandum quod secundum quod negatio respiciat utramque partem, non 
sequitur: ‘ ergo homo est asinus ’ quia cum ibi sint due compositiones, una essentia cum 
homine, alia asinitas cum homine, negatio non negat alteram partem tantum, sed 
unam respectu alterius” {De inplicationibus p. 102). 
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s’assoit pas. II est done faux de dire que le terme serait “dechu de sa 
signification”, du fait que 1’implication ne lui convient pas. 

A ce probleme des locutions impliquant un faux impossible deux 
solutions sont en fait retenues: (1) l’implication d’un faux possible 
rend la proposition fausse; (2) une implication qui ne convient pas ne 
restreint pas (p. 633:6). La logique de ces deux solutions se trouve 
dans le passage qui suit immediatement leur formulation, et ou sont 
clairement posees les deux interpretations possibles de toute relative 17 . 


3.2.3 Interpretation restrictive et non-restnctive de la relative 

Ce passage explicite clairement les criteres permettant de distinguer 


les deux types d ’implicatio: 

“Notandum quod omnis propositio in 
qua ponitur inplicatio, potest distingui 
dupliciter, ex eo quod verbum sumptum 
in inplicatione potest indicare rem suam 
simpliciter vel in respectu ad consequens 


II faut noter que toute proposition dans 
laquelle se trouve une implicatio peut etre 
distinguee de deux manieres selon que 
(1) le verbe mis dans 1’implication indi- 
que sa chose, simplement ou (2) qu’il 


17 La regie generate de l’anaphore, selon laquelle le relatif et 1’antecedent doivent 
denoter les memes individus, a ete souvent mise en defaut, comme nous l’avons note 
dans notre premiere partie, a propos de la suppositio simplex , des antecedents a supposi¬ 
tion confuse, et ici avec le probleme des implications fausses. II faut noter que e’est a 
propos de ce dernier probleme que les auteurs qui en traitent, dans le traite De Inplica- 
tionibus et dans la DIAL.MONAC. la remettent en cause. Ainsi dans la 
DIAL.MONAC. il est dit clairement que le relatif ne suppose pas necessairement 
pour les memes individus que l’antecedent: “Dicendum enim est quod cum sic dici- 
tur: ‘ homo videns istum est’ , hoc relativum 'istum * refertur ad hunc terminum 'homo' 
secundum se, non habito respectu ad ipsum secundum quod positus est in locutione. 
Et secundum hoc refert hominem communiter non determinando pro aliquo. Unde 
idem est ‘ homo videns istum ’ quod ‘ homo videns hominem' (...). Cum enim relativum refe- 
rat hominem communiter, si fiat descensus in hoc termino * homo ’ pro Sorte, non opor- 
tet quod relativum referat pro Sorte, sed potest referre pro alio a Sorte (II, 2 p. 
635:24). La formulation du traite De inplicationibus est differente. L’auteur distingue 
entre la suppositio de l’antecedent et son modus supponendi. Dans un enonce comme Sor 
qui est albus y currit , la supposition de Sor ne peut etre touchee puisqu’il s’agit d’un terme 
discret, mais son modus supponendi est affecte, puisqu’il suppose pour Socrate en tant 
que blanc. Un terme commun comme homo est restreint a la fois quant a sa supposition 
(il suppose pour des hommes blancs) et quant a son mode de supposition (il suppose 
pour les hommes en tant que blancs). Cette distinction entre suppositio et modus suppo¬ 
nendi permet de rendre compte de la double situation ou se trouve 1’antecedent, deter¬ 
mine, quant a sa reference, d’une part en tant que sujet, d’autre part en tant qu’ana- 
phorise. Cette distinction permet a l’auteur d’expliquer I’ambiguite des enonces a 
antecedent distribue, comme omnis homo videt id quod ipse videt: soit homo est restreint 
quant a son mode de supposition, mais pas quant a sa supposition, parce qu’il est dis¬ 
tribue; soit homo est restreint quant a son mode de supposition et quant a sa supposi¬ 
tion, ce qui revient a dire que la distribution opere a la fois sur 1’antecedent et V implica¬ 
tio (sens: omnis homo qui videt videt id quod ipse videt). (pp. 102-103). 
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verbum. Si primo modo, quelibet talis 
locutio non erit simpliciter una, sed plu- 
res. Unde si talis locutio erit vera, non 
tamen erit una veritate vera, sed pluri- 
bus, vel si falsa, falsitate plurium, vel 
etiam erit vera et falsa. Verbi gratia, si 
dicatur: ‘homo qui currit, disputat’, si 
hoc verbum ‘currit’ in hac ponat rem 
suam simpliciter, tunc inplicatio non 
cadit sub conpositione huius verbi ‘dis- 
putat’, sed hoc ‘qui currit’ erit vera ora- 
tio per se nec potest restringere hunc ter- 
minum ‘homo’cum sit in aliqua oratione 
positum. Si vero hoc verbum ‘currit’ non 
ponat rem simpliciter sed in respectu ad 
consequens verbum, tunc inplicatio cadit 
sub conpositionem, et tunc potest restrin¬ 
gere subiectum, si sit conveniens, sub 
hoc sensu: ‘homo currens disputat’” 
(DIAL.MONAC. p. 633:10) 


l’indique comme etant en relation avec le 
verbe consequent. Dans le premier cas, 
une expression de cette sorte ne sera pas 
une, mais multiple. Par consequent si 
cette expression est vraie elle ne sera pas 
vraie selon une unique verite, mais selon 
plusieurs, et si elle est fausse, elle sera 
fausse selon plusieurs faussetes et elle 
pourra meme etre vraie et fausse. Si on 
dit: “homo qui currit disputat’, le verbe 
‘currit’ signifie sa chose simplement et 
1’implication n’est alors pas concemee 
par la composition (du sujet) avec le 
verbe ‘disputat’: ‘qui currit’ sera une 
phrase vraie par elle-meme et ne pourra 
restreindre ce terme ‘homo’ puisqu’il est 
dans une autre phrase. Si le verbe 
‘currit’, par contre, ne pose pas simple¬ 
ment sa chose, mais la pose comme etant 
en relation avec le verbe suivant, alors 
1’ implication est concemee par la compo¬ 
sition, et peut done restreindre le sujet, si 
elle convient, avec ce sens: ‘homo cur¬ 
rens disputat’. 


Nous resumons ci-dessous les criteres donnes dans ce texte: 


0 ) 

- II n’y a pas restriction du sujet par 
1’implication 

- Le verbe de 1’implication signifie de 
maniere independante 

- L’implication se trouve dans une 
phrase difTerente de celle ou se trouve 
1’antecedent 

- L’implicite contient deux propositions 
de valeurs de verite independantes: elle 
peut etre doublement vraie, doublement 
fausse ou vraie et fausse 

- L’implication n’est pas concemee par 
la composition principale 

- Une implication fausse rend l’implicite 
fausse 

- Elle n’equivaut pas a un participe (ou 
un adjectif) 


( 2 ) 

- II y a restriction du sujet par 1’implica¬ 
tion 

- Le verbe de 1’implication signifie en 
relation avec le verbe consequent 

- L’implication se trouve dans la meme 
phrase 

- II n’y a qu’une seule phrase 


- Elle est concemee par la composition 
principale 

-Une implication qui ne convient pas ne 
restreint pas 

- Elle equivaut a un participe 


Une consequence importante qui se degage des criteres ci-dessus est 
qu’une phrase contenant une relative n’aura pas les memes conditions 
de verite selon que la relative est restrictive ou non-restrictive. Si la 
relative est non-restrictive , il faut que celle-ci soit vraie pour que la 
phrase soit vraie, puisqu’elle equivaut a une conjonction de deux pro- 
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positions: si on a une ‘ 4 implication fausse” (ex. qui est asinus ) la phrase 
sera done fausse, alors qu’elle ne le sera pas si la relative est restrictive , 
puisqu’alors la restriction, impossible dans un tel cas, n’operera pas 
(“une implication qui ne convient pas ne restreint pas”) 18 . 

Ces criteres sont interessants parce qu’on les retrouve en partie dans 
d’autres textes a propos d’autres problemes. Ainsi la SUM.MET., a 
cote de divers facteurs de blocage de la restriction (impedimenta restrictio¬ 
ns) enonce le suivant: “la restriction est empechee lorsque ce qui est 
restreint et ce qui restreint sont dans des lieux divers”, e’est-a-dire 
lorsque la relative est hors de la proposition contenant V antecedent 
(II, 1 p. 465). Pour que la relative restreigne, il faut qu’elle soit jointe 
“immediatement” a son antecedent, ce qui est la regie egalement 
pour l’adjectif: on sait qu’il est admis que l’adjectif ne restreint le 
substantif que lorsqu’il lui est joint immediatement ( = en position 
epithete) et non mediatement (= en position de predicat) 19 . Pierre 
d’Espagne mentionne egalement dans sa regie de restriction que 


18 La position adoptee dans la Logique de Port-Royal est differente. On considere que 
la faussete de la proposition relative (“incidente”), dans le cas ou le qui est explicatif 
(= non-restrictif), n’empeche pas en general la verite de la principale. Ceci tient au 
fait que Ton considere que 1’assertion operee par la relative est, precisement, “inci¬ 
dente”. En disant Alexandre qui est le fils de Philippe. .. il y a bien une assertion: Alexandre 
est le fils de Philippe , assertion qui peut etre vraie ou fausse. Mais cette assertion, inci¬ 
dente, n’empeche pas l’assertion principale d’etre vraie (chap. VII 2e partie “Par 
exemple, Alexandre qui a ete fils de Philippe , a vaincu les Perses , cette proposition doit passer 
pour vraie quand Alexandre ne seroit pas fils de Philippe, parce que 1’affirmation de la 
proposition principale ne tombe que sur Alexandre & ce qu’on y a joint incidemment, 
quoique faux, n’empeche point qu’il ne soit vrai qu’Alexandre a vaincu les Perses”). 
Dans le cas du qui determinatif ( = restrictif), la relative ne peut etre susceptible de 
faussete “parce que l’attribut de la proposition incidente n’y est pas affirme du sujet, 
auquel le qui se rapporte”. Cependant, meme si, en disant les esprits qui sont quarres , on 
n’enonce aucune “convenance actuelle” entre esprits et quarres , on a cependant une 
idee de convenance possible, done une affirmation tacite et virtuelle et de ce fait 
“l’idee de quarre & de rond etant incompatible avec l’idee d’ esprit pris pour le principe 
de la pensee, j’estime que ces propositions incidentes devroient passer pour fausses”. 
Nous n’avons pas trouve de passage ou il soit precise si la proposition totale contenant 
une incidente determinative consideree comme fausse est elle-meme vraie, comme 
e’est le cas pour une proposition contenant une incidente explicative fausse. On peut 
ajouter que la conception, qui, de Beauzee a Geach, glose la relative determinative par 
une hypothetique, les esprits qui sont quarres... = si les esprits sont quarres... , est amenee a 
poser que la proposition totale est necessairement vraie si 1’antecedent (done la rela¬ 
tive) est fausse, de par les conditions admises pour la verite des hypothetiques, ce qui 
est peu conforme a 1’intuition linguistique. 

19 Cf. par exemple DIAL.MONAC. II, 2 p.618:4. De meme que l’adjectif joint 
immediatement, done en position de predicat, ne restreint pas du fait que precisement 
il est affirme du sujet, de meme la relative non-restrictive constitue une assertion a 
part entiere. 
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Yimplicatio doit etre jointe “immediatement ,,2 °, sans preciser ce qu’il 
advient lorsque la jonction est mediate. Cet auteur, par ailleurs, a 
recours a l’ordre des mots pour marquer les deux interpretations: 
omnis homo qui est albus currit vs omnis homo currit qui est albus (Tractatus p. 
202 ). 

4 Inferences et equivalences possibles a partir des propositions implicites 

Les criteres donnes dans la DIAL. MON AC. permettent de com- 
prendre pourquoi certaines inferences et equivalences sont autorisees, 
alors que d’autres sont rejetees. Comme nous le disions plus haut, 
contrairement a ce que Ton trouve dans les traites sur la restriction ou 
— le titre meme du traite Pannonce — la relative est consideree 
d’abord comme restrictive, Tinterpretation non-restrictive apparais- 
sant comme une exception, il semble que Ton ait- Y inverse dans les 
traites sur les implicites ou sur les equivalences entre propositions. 

Ainsi par exemple, alors que dans le chapitre sur qui de son traite 
sur la supposition, P auteur anonyme du TRACT. ANAG. refuse 
Y equivalence entre omnis homo currit qui movetur et omnis homo currit et ipse 
movetur (cf. notre premiere partie), il Paccepte sans difficult^ dans son 
chapitre sur les equivalences {De equipollentibus) et pour les quatre types 
de propositions considerees (II, 2 p. 240): 

Omnis homo est animal quod est risibile; ergo omnis homo est animal et ipsum 
est risibile. 

Aliquod animal vivit quod nec vivet nec movetur; ergo aliquod animal vivit et 
ipsum nec vivit nec movetur. 

Aliquid non est animal quod est homo; ergo aliquid non est animal et ipsum est 
homo. 

Solus Socrates est animal quod est Socrates; ergo solus Socrates est animal et 
ipsum est Socrates 21 . 

Cependant les equivalences et inferences donnent lieu, le plus sou- 
vent, a des discussions et des controverses. 

Si on se reporte aux criteres definis dans la DIAL. MON AC., le fait 


20 “Omnis implicatio immediate adiuncta termino communi restringit ipsum sicut et 
suum adiectivum” (Tractatus p. 202). 

21 II nous faut noter que les exemples ci-dessus ont une relative dont 1’antecedent est le 
predicat {animal), et non le sujet. Nous n’avons pas trouve de justification qui permet- 
trait d’accepter 1’equivalence dans le premier cas et non pas dans le second. Par con- 
tre, on le verra (§4-1), dans les traites ou ce type d’equivalence est discute systemati- 
quement, et ou on signale des exemples ou Yimplicatio concerne le sujet, et d’autres ou 
elle concerne le predicat, le traitement de ces exemples est identique (on a les deux 
interpretations possibles dans les deux cas). 
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d 5 accepter 1’inference de l’implicite a la proposition principale ( aliquid 
quod currit disputat ergo aliquid disputat) et/ou de l’implicite a Vimplicatio 
(aliquid quod currit disputat ergo aliquid currit) revient a considerer que la 
proposition principale et la relative sont de valeurs de verite indepen- 
dantes, a analyser done la relative comme non-restrictive, et a accep¬ 
ter 1’equivalence du nom relatif (ex. qui) en et + pronom relatif (ex. 
ille ). 

Si TARS MEL. accepte le premier type d’inference, le second type 
est rejete: de l’implicite suit la simple obtenue par suppression du rela¬ 
tif et du verbe qui lui correspond (ex. si Socrates est aliquid quod currit , 
Socrates est aliquid) mais de l’implicite ne suit pas Vimplicatio (ex. si homo 
qui currit disputat , homo currit n’est pas acceptee) 22 . Dans le chapitre De 
aequipollentia ex relationibus du Tractatus de locis Argumentationum 23 , 
1’auteur discute tous les types d’inferences et d’equivalences possibles 
et leurs contre-exemples. II est interessant de noter que ces contre- 
exemples peuvent se ramener a deux types, d’une part lorsque la rela¬ 
tive est restrictive, d’autre part lorsque le temps de la principale n’est 
pas le meme que celui de la relative. 

4.1 Inferences 

Les trois types d’inferences qui nous interessent sont les suivants: 

(a) une inference d’une proposition contenant une anaphore nominale 
a une proposition contenant une anaphore pronominale: 

ex. (TLA A76) Homo qui currit disputat 

ergo homo currit et ille disputat 

cette inference est consideree comme “probable”. 

(b) Une inference de l’implicite a “ce qu’elle implique”, done a la 
relative, consideree comme “de plus grande probability 


22 Sauf s’il y a habitudo terminorum, e’est-a-dire si 1*inference est possible de par les pro- 
prietes semantiques des termes. Ainsi Si aliquid quod est sciens est grammaticus ergo aliquid 
est sciens est possible, e’est parce que Ton a le droit d’inferer, de par la structure de la 
proposition aliquid est grammaticus et que les proprietes des termes sciens et grammaticus 
sont telles que tout grammairien est homme. Par contre si quod est grammaticus est sciens , 
aliquid est grammaticus est impossible (ARS MEL. II, 1 p.354). Cf. la meme argumenta¬ 
tion dans TLA p. 53, ex. A 86a a A 86d. 

23 Tractatus de Locis Argumentationum , ed. par Iukio Iwakuma, Instantiae. A Study of 
Twelfth Technique of Argumentation with an Edition of Ms. Paris BN lat.6674 f.1-5 , dans: 
Cahiers de l’lnstitut de Moyen Age Grec et Latin, 38 (1981) [abrege en TLA]. 
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ex. (TLA A78) Aliquid quod currit disputat 
ergo aliquid currit 

Cette inference, nous l’avons dit, est rejetee par l’auteur de TARS 
MEL. 

(c) Une inference de l’implicite a ce que nous appelons proposition 
principale (“ illud quodpropositio proponit”), consideree comme “neces- 
saire”, bien qu’il y ait ici aussi des contre-exemples, comme nous le 
verrons: 

ex. (TLA A81) Aliquis homo currit qui disputat 
ergo aliquis homo currit 

Ce type d’ inference peut se produire lorsque Vimplicatio se rapporte au 
sujet: 

ex. (TLA A82) Aliquid quod currit disputat 
ergo aliquid disputat 

ou au predicat: 

ex. (TLA A83) Aliquid currit quod disputat 
ergo aliquid disputat. 

Les contre-exemples contiennent soit des relatives qui ne peuvent 
etre que restrictives: 

ex. (TLA I 81.3) Socrates est fortior quam homo qui est Plato 
ergo est fortior quam homo 

soit des relatives dont V interpretation est en general restrictive, par 
exemple avec unus solus homo qui... ou unum solum quod. .. (TLA I 76.1, I 
78.1, 181.2, I 82.2, I 84.3), soit des relatives dont V antecedent est pre¬ 
cede d’un signe distributif: 

ex. (TLA I 76.2) Omnem hominem quern video diligo 

ergo omnem hominem video et ilium diligo 

(cf. les contre-exemples similaires I 78.2, I 81.1, I 84.1). 

Or nous avons vu ailleurs que ces exemples avec omnis etaient fre- 
quemment discutes, soit dans les traites sur la restriction, ou on recon- 
naissait a leur propos une double interpretation possible de la relative, 
soit dans les discussions sur l’anaphore ou diverses solutions etaient 
envisagees, certains auteurs refusant la possibilite qu’un terme distri- 
bue soit anaphorise et qu’un enonce comme le second membre de 
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l’inference ci-dessus soit correct. Les contre-exemples donnes ici sans 
justification, s’expliquent si on les rapporte aux cas generaux que nous 
avons discutes precedemment. 


4.2 Restriction temporelle 

Nous avons donne dans notre premiere partie les deux regies, enon- 
cees en particulier dans le TRACT. DE PROPR. SERM. (II, 2 p. 
724), du fonctionnement de la restriction temporelle pour les proposi¬ 
tions contenant un relatif, et que nous reprenons par les schemas sui- 
vants: 

Rl: pronom relatif homo f uit et ill e non est 
R2: nom relatif homo fuit qui non est 

Selon les criteres donnes dans la DIAL.MONAC. supra, R2 n’est 
acceptable que si la relative est restrictive, les deux assertions n’etant 
pas independantes, V assertion homo qui non est precedant V assertion 
homo fuit. 

Certains auteurs donnent le fait que les temps des deux propositions 
soient differents comme un argument contre Tequivalence et ille = qui 
comme dans le TRACT. DE PROPR. SERM. (qui refuse l’infe- 
rence: homo fuit et ille non est ergo homo fuit qui non est) ou dans le TLA, cf. 
le contre-exemple suivant: 

(TLA I 77.1) Aliquid fuit et illud non est 

ergo aliquid fuit quod non est. 

Dans le Tractatus implicitarum par contre, on accepte une des deux equi¬ 
valences possibles (1”) mais pas l’autre (T) (p. 55): 

(1) Aliquid quod non est homo erit Antichristus 
(T) Aliquid non est homo et illud erit Antichristus 
(1”) Aliquid erit Antichristus et illud non est homo 

Les arguments donnes pour justifier (1”) contre (1’) reposent sur une 
acceptation de la regie Rl mais sur un rejet implicite de R2. L’auteur 
cherche en effet a montrer que, pour que la restriction temporelle soit 
conservee dans (1) et sa glose, il faut que les memes sujets soient lies 
aux memes verbes: aliquid doit done rester sujet de erit, verbe au futur 
et le relatif doit rester sujet de non est homo , verbe au present, meme si 
de nom relatif (quod), il devient pronom relatif (illud). De ce fait, dit 
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l’auteur, les memes sujets etant lies aux memes verbes, Yappellatio 
induite par le temps de ces verbes sur ceux-ci sera identique 24 . 

L’auteur du Tractatus implicitarum tend done a faire des deux propo¬ 
sitions contenues dans l’implicite (1) des propositions independantes 
quant au fonctionnement de la restriction temporelle. D’autre part il 
est clair dans cette analyse que la predication principale {Aliquid erit 
Antichristus) est non seulement independante de la predication faite par 
la proposition relative, mais egalement anterieure a celle-ci: la predi¬ 
cation n’est pas faite du sujet ( aliquid) en tant que modifie par Vimplica¬ 
tion mais independamment et anterieurement a cette modification. 
Tous ces arguments nous montrent bien, si on les rapporte aux crite- 
res donnes dans la DIAL.MONAC. que, implicitement dans ce texte, 
en retenant la glose (1”), 1’auteur considere la proposition relative 
dans (1) comme non-restrictive. Le choix de (1”) est en fait impose 
par le sens de la phrase: si (1) signifiait (T), l’explicite (1’) etant 
fausse, l’implicite (1) le serait aussi. Par contre (1”) etant vraie, (1) 
Pest aussi. C’est bien reconnaitre que deux interpretations sont possi¬ 
bles. 

Le fait qu’une proposition “implicite”, e’est-a-dire contenant une 
proposition relative, ne puisse etre glosee par une “explicite” que si 
Pinterpretation de la relative est non-restrictive, est bien justifiee par 
un autre passage du meme traite, a propos de l’exemple Omne animal 
quod est homo est risibile (p. 58). Puisque la seule interpretation accepta¬ 
ble de cette phrase est 1 5 interpretation restrictive, elle n’admet pas 
d’etre glosee: 

“Item dubitatur de explicita huius implicitae: 

Omne animal quod est homo est risibile 

Ad hoc dicimus quod haec propositio nullam habet explicitam...” 

La seule glose qui serait acceptable met bien en lumiere cette interpre¬ 
tation restrictive: 

“(...) vel si habet, sic esse sumendam: 

Aliquorum animalium quodlibet est homo et nullum est homo quod non sit risi¬ 
ble.” 25 

24 “Et est ratio quare sic sumenda sit explicita, quia iste terminus aliquid supponit 
uerbo futuri temporis, scilicet erit , et sortitur ab eo appellationem (5a-i)’\ et “Item, 
alia ratio: cum nomen relatiuum supponat uerbo praesentis temporis, et in explicita 
loco illius nominis relatiui ponatur pronomen relatiuum, illud pronomen debet ita 
uerbo supponere cui supponit nomen relatiuum positum in implicita (5a-iii)” ( Tracta¬ 
tus implicitarum , p. 55). 

25 Cette glose est bien proche d’une hypothetique du type: omne animal est risibile si illud 
est homo , ce qui confirme Interpretation restrictive (cf. supra). 
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Contrairement a ce que Ton avait dans la glose (1”) pour (1), Inser¬ 
tion premiere est ici celle qui fait porter T assertion realisee par la rela¬ 
tive sur le sujet de la principale, et 1’assertion principale est seconde et 
dependante de la premiere. 


Conclusion 

Nous avons cherche a montrer que Ton trouvait dans les traites ter- 
ministes une opposition entre deux fonctionnements de la proposition 
relative. Nous avons vu que, si des criteres sont, dans un traite au 
moins, enonces clairement comme permettant de distinguer un fonc- 
tionnement restrictif et un fonctionnement non-restrictif de la relative, 
ces criteres restent souvent implicites ailleurs, mais influent sur 
l’adoption de telle ou telle solution d’un probleme logico-semantique 
(comme celui des inferences possibles a partir des implicites) et, dans 
d’autres cas, semblent s’effacer, Tune ou l’autre interpretation de la 
relative restant seule en jeu, ce que le type de question traitee a cet 
endroit permet d’expliquer. D’autre part il nous a paru important de 
montrer que, meme si cette opposition apparaissait analysee dans nos 
textes de diverses manieres (restriction/non restriction, sens 
compose/divise, liaison mediate/immediate, relative situee dans la 
meme pas dans la meme phrase, etc.), elle restait neanmoins liee au 
contexte de la theorie de la restriction de la doctrine terministe. De ce 
fait, le traitement de la relative se trouve lie a celui de l’adjectif et il est 
interessant de noter que Topposition entre les deux interpretations, 
dans la Logique de Port-Royal, a pour origine la distinction explica¬ 
tion/determination qui, elle aussi, n’est pas posee uniquement pour la 
relative, mais egalement et d’abord pour 1’adj‘ectif 26 . Enfln, la specif!- 
cite du traitement de ce probleme dans ces textes terministes — par 
rapport, en particulier, a celui de la Logique de Port-Royal — vient de 
l’analyse particuliere du phenomene de l’anaphore et des difficultes 
posees par la regie general e adoptee selon laquelle V antecedent et le 


26 Cf. J. Cl. Pariente, Grammaire , logique et ponctuation, Etudes sur leXVIlie siecle, Univer- 
site de Clermont II, 1979, pp. 105-120. L’auteur explique en particulier que le fait que 
l’opposition soit liee a la distinction explication/determination en fait une opposition 
purement logique, ce qui explique qu’on ne la trouve pas dans la Grammaire de Port- 
Royal (p. 108-109). C’est peut-etre parce qu’elle est liee, dans les textes medievaux, a 
la problematique essentiellement logique de la restriction, qu’on ne la trouve pas dans 
les grammaires contemporaines, du moins celles dont nous disposons. 
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relatif (d’identite) ont la meme supposition 27 . Cette regie, en effet, 
posee pour toute anaphore, nominale et pronominale, s’applique en 
fait differemment dans les deux cas: c’est a propos d’un des problemes 
discutes lies a cette regie, celui des antecedents distribues, qu’est avan- 
cee l’idee d’une double interpretation possible qui vaut — ici aussi — 
pour toute proposition contenant un terme distribue 28 . II nous a sem- 
ble qu’il fallait rendre compte, en meme temps que de la presence 
d’une telle opposition entre deux types de relatives, de la maniere dont 
le probleme se posait dans les textes terministes. 

Si nous avons insiste sur le double fonctionnement de la proposition 
relative, ce n’est pas simplement pour montrer que les medievaux 
sont, plusieurs siecles avant Port-Royal, les “inventeurs” de celui-ci. 
Ce n’est pas non plus pour dire qu’ils avaient cette distinction dont 
plusieurs etudes recentes ont montre V inadequation pour rendre 
compte du fonctionnement effectif des relatives dans nos langues 29 . II 
nous semble plus interessant de voir que cette distinction est bien 
d’origine logique, s’appliquant sur un corpus d’exemples restreints, et 
insere de ce fait dans un cadre ou il s’agit d’assigner des valeurs de 
verite aux phrases contenant des relatives, ce qui implique d’adopter 
des positions tranchees: on a telle ou telle inference a partir de l’impli- 
cite, Tantecedent est restreint ou il ne Test pas. Ce qui est etonnant 
c’est le bonheur avec lequel a perdure, jusqu’a nos jours, ce type de 
distinction, malgre les difficultes qu’elle suscite dans l’analyse linguis- 
tique de bon nombre d’exemples, ainsi que les criteres permettant de 
l’etablir, dont certains se trouvent deja, par exemple, dans le passage 
etudie plus haut de la Dialectica Monacensis. 

Universite Paris 7 

Departement de Recherches Linguistiques 

C.N.R.S. (U.A. 381) 


27 Regie ambigue dans sa formulation, puisqu’elle peut vouloir dire que l’antecedent 
et le relatif supposent pour les memes individus ou qu’ils ont meme mode de supposi¬ 
tion. 

28 Ceci vaut egalement pour d’autres propositions, comme les exceptives avec solum , 
tantum , etc. 

29 Cf. en particulier P. le Goffic (1979), Propositions relatives , identification et ambiguite , ou: 
Pour en finir avec les deux types de relatives , dans: DRLAV 21, Universite de Paris VIII, 
pp. 135-145. 
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Walther Burley’s De exceptivis. An Edition 


L. M. DE RIJK 


Here is the edition of Walther Burley’s early tract on the so-called 
‘exceptive propositions.’ For some information on it, see the Introduc¬ 
tion preceding my edition of Burley’s De exclusivis , in this Journal, vol. 
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L = codex Londinensis (British Museum, Royal Ms. 12 F XIX, 126va- 
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B c - manus quae correxit B 


Walter Burley 


DE EXCEPTIVIS 
(Introductio) 

a; 1 Circa exceptivas est sciendum quod hec dictio ‘ preter’ aliquando 
tenetur exceptive, aliquando diminutive. Quando tenetur exceptive, 
tunc denotat instantiam esse in suo preiacente. Ut si dicatur: ‘nichil 
preter Sortem currit’, denotat ista duo instare: ‘nichil currit’ et ‘Sortes 
currit’. Sed quando tenetur diminutive, nec attribuit predicatum parti 
extracapte nec removet predicatum a parte extracapta. Ut si dicatur: 
‘decern preter quinque sunt quinque’, non sequitur ex hoc quod quinque 
non sunt quinque. Nec etiam sequitur: ‘decern preter quinque sunt quin¬ 
que; igitur decern sunt quinque ’. 

2 Sciendum est quod differentia est inter hanc dictionem ‘ preter’ 
quando tenetur exceptive et quando tenetur diminutive, quia quando 
tenetur diminutive, propositio in qua ponitur ‘preter’, bene stat cum 
suo preiacente. Sicut patet in exemplo: ista duo stant bene simul: 
‘decern animalia sunt alba’ et ‘decern animalia preter duo sunt alba ’, quia in¬ 
tellects huius ‘decern animalia preter duo sunt alba’ est iste: ‘decern animalia 
remotis duobus sunt alba ’; que est vera si octo sint alba. Sed propositio in 


1 Circa...dictio] B Hoc signum L alterum aliquando] LB tenetur add. B. instan¬ 
tiam] L oppositum B idest repugnantiam superset, alia manus in L dicatur] L dicitur 
sic saepius B denotat] B denotatur L instare] B contradicere L extracapte] L ex- 
trahere B nec...extracapta] L om. B nec...decern sunt quinque] B om. L quinque 
sunt quinque] B c quinque B 

2 hanc dictionem] B hoc signum L exceptive] B exclusive L preter] B om. 
L suo] L om. B sicut...exemplo] B unde L bene] B om. L simul] LB quod add. 
B decern] L duo B et] LB quod add. B est] LBf om. B decern animalia] L om. 
B remotis] L relictis B duobus] LB alia (?pro animalia) add. B que] L et ista 
B hec dictio preter] L predicatum (?) B ut] L quando B uno] L una B op¬ 
positum] L contradictoria B nam] B quia L omnis] L om. B 
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qua ponitur hec dictio 'preter' ut tenetur exceptive, non stat cum suo 
preiacente. Unde ista duo non sunt simul vera: 4 omnis homo currit' et 
4 omnis homo preter Sortem currit', quia ex uno sequitur oppositum 
alterius. Nam sequitur: 4 omnis homo preter Sortem currit; igitur Sortes non 
currit' ; et ultra: 4 igitur non omnis homo currit '. 

3 Alia differentia est quod hec dictio 4 preter' semper quando tenetur 
exceptive excipit partem a toto in quantitate sive partem subiectivam 
a termino communi. Sed quando tenetur diminutive, diminuit a toto 
universali sive integrali; semper enim dividit [B 85vb] partem in- 
tegralem a toto integrali. 


{Regula prima ) 

4 De hac dictione 4 preter' quando tenetur exceptive, dande sunt 
regule. Una est quod 

omnis propositio in parte vera et in parte falsa potest 

verificari per exceptionem; 

excipiendo illud pro quo est falsa. Ut si hec sit falsa: 4 omnis homo currit' 
solum pro Sorte, excepto Sorte erit propositio vera. Ideo hec est vera: 
4 omnis homo preter Sortem currit '. 


(Dubitatio) 

5 Contra hanc regulam contingit dubitare an omnis propositio in 
parte vera et in parte falsa possit verificari. Quod non, videtur. Nam 
hec est falsa: 4 nullus homo est homo albus'\ et non est falsa nisi pro 
homine albo; et tamen excepto homine albo non erit vera. Hec enim 
non est intelligibilis: 4 nullus homo preter hominem album est homo albus ', 
quia pars extracapta non instat suo preiacenti. Nam ista duo non 
repugnant: 4 nullus homo est homo albus' et 4 homo albus est homo albus '. 

3 quod] L quando B semper quando] L om. B exceptive] LB semper add. 
B excipit partem] excipit B est exceptio partis L partem...termino] B partis 
subiective ut a termino L communi] L om. B sed] LB hec dictio preter add. 
L diminuit] L excipit B sive] B vel a toto L dividit] B excipit L 

4 quando tenetur] B tenta L exceptive] exceptiva (!)L diminutive B una] LB 
regula add. B omnis] L om. B excipiendo...falsa] L om. B propositio] L om. 
B ideo hec] L unde ista Bf om. B est vera] LR om. B 

5 hanc]i? istam sic saepius L in parte vera...verificari] L etc. B erit] B est 
L hec...intelligibilis] L hie enim est intellectus B hominem] L om. B extracapta L 
excepta B suo] L nam] B om. L non] B om. L repugnarent] repugnant LB prius 
sequeretur] sequitur LB alterum sequeretur] sequitur LB aliquis] L om. B 
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Quia si repugnarent, ex uno sequeretur oppositum alterius; et tunc 
sequeretur: ‘homo albus est homo albus; igitur aliquis homo est homo albus 6 7 8 9 10 , 
ubi antecedens est necessarium et consequens contingens. 

6 Item. Supposito quod omnis homo alius a Sorte et Platone currat 
et quod nec Sortes nec Plato currat, hec tunc est falsa: ‘omnis homo 
preter Sortem currit 9 , et non nisi pro Platone; et tamen isto excepto non 
erit vera, quia non potest excipi. 

7 Retento casu priori hec est falsa: ‘omnis homo currit 9 , et non nisi 
pro Sorte et Platone. Et tamen excepto Sorte et Platone non erit vera. 
Hec enim est falsa: ‘omnis homo preter Sortem et Platonem currit 9 , quia ex 
hac sequitur quod omnis homo alius a Sorte et Platone currit [L 
126vb]. Sed hec est falsa, quia Sortes est alius a Sorte et Platone; 
tamen hec est falsa: ‘Sortes non currit 9 . 

8 Item. Supposito quod omnis homo alius a Sorte excipiatur ab 
aliquo actu et Sortes non, nec hec tunc est falsa: ‘omnis homo excipitur 9 , 
et nonnisi pro Sorte. Et tamen excepto Sorte non erit vera. Hec enim 
est falsa ‘omnis homo preter Sortem excipitur 9 , quia ex hac sequitur quod 
Sortes non excipitur. Sed hec est falsa, quia in hac propositione ex¬ 
cipitur. 

9 Ad oppositum. Si propositio sit in parte vera et in parte falsa, 
predicatum removetur vere ab eo pro quo est falsa, et attribuitur 
cuilibet alii inesse. Et hoc denotat exceptiva. Igitur exceptiva est vera. 

10 Ad istam dubitationem dico quod regula est bona. Quod patet 
inductive, quia propositio in parte vera et in parte falsa aut est affir- 
mativa aut negativa. Si affirmativa, tunc predicatum vere inest 
cuilibet alii ab eo pro quo est falsa et vere removetur ab isto pro quo 
est falsa; et hoc denotat affirmativa exceptiva. Si autem ilia propositio 

6 Platone] B a Platone L sortes nec plato] B plato nec sortes L et non] L et tamen 

non B isto excepto] L excepto platone B prius non] LB C om. B erit] B est L 

7 casu priori] B eodem casu L et non] B sed non est falsa L et tamen...vera] B 

non potest verificari per exceptionem L currit] LB igitur omnis homo alius a sorte et 
platone currit add. B quia...currit] LB C om. B ex hac] L om. B" quod] L om. B c 
preter sortem et platonem currit igitur omnis homo add. B platone] B a platone 
L tamen...currit] L igitur sortes non currit B 

8 alius a sorte] B om. L excipiatur] L excipitur B actu] L om. B alius a sorte add. 

L tunc] L enim B tamen] B om. L erit] B est L sortes] L om. B 

9 vere] L om. B attribuitur] B om. L inesse] B inest L denotat exceptiva] B 

denotatur per exceptivam L 

10 ad...dico] L dicendum B quod] L et B quia] LB aut ilia add. B aut est] L est 
B primum vere] L om. B secundum vere] L om. B denotat] B denotatur in L ter- 
tium vere] L om. B a quolibet alio] B om. L et vere...vera] L om. B et ab illo 
removetur pro quo est falsa B c igitur...pro quo] LB* om. B ista] L est 
Bf propositio...alio] L est falsa et removetur ab illo pro quo non est falsa B 
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sit negativa, tunc predicatum vere removetur a quolibet alio ab illo 
pro quo est falsa, et vere attribuitur illi pro quo est vera. Igitur ista 
propositio que significat predicatum inesse illi pro quo propositio est 
vera, removetur a quolibet alio. Cuiusmodi est exceptiva negativa in 
qua idem excipitur. 

11 Ad primam rationem dicitur quod hec est falsa: ‘nullus homo est 
homo albus\ et hoc non nisi pro homine albo verum est. Sed ex hoc non 
sequitur quod posset verificari excepto homine albo; sed exceptis istis 
qui sunt albi erit propositio vera. Unde si aliqua propositio debeat 
verificari per exceptionem, oportet quod singularia per se alicuius 
communis excipiantur. Ideo cum homo albus sit per accidens, con- 
tentum sub homine ab eo non potest excipi. 

12 Tu dicis: cum hec sit falsa: ‘ nullus homo est homo albus ’ pro aliquo 
singulari et pro aliquo vera, potest verificari per exceptionem. Dico 
quod debet verificari, excipiendo ilia singularia pro quibus est falsa 
sub disiunctione. Ideo debet sic verificari: ‘ nullus {homo) preter Sortem 
vel Platonem est homo albus ’, supposito quod sit solum falsa pro Sorte et 
pro Platone. Et si pro pluribus debet verificari, excipiendo ilia 
singularia sub disiunctione. 

13 Tu dicis: si verificetur excipiendo singularia sub disiunctione, 
adhuc est ista exceptiva falsa, quia hec est falsa: 'nullus homo preter 
Sortem est homo albus\ et hec similiter: ‘ nullus homo preter Platonem est 
homo albus \—Dico quod non erit disiunctiva sed de parte disiuncta, 
ita quod excipias illud totum disiunctum: ‘ Sortes vel Plato \ 

14 Ad aliud dico quod supposito quod omnis homo alius a Sorte 
vel a Platone currat et quod nec Sortes nec Plato currat, hec tunc est 
falsa: ‘ omnis homo preter Sortem currit\ et solum pro Platone. Sed ex hoc 


11 rationem] L responsionem B dicitur] L dicendum B hoc nonnisi] hoc nisi B 
nonnisi L sed] B quia L posset verificari] B om. L albo] LB foret propositio vera 
add. L istis] L om. B erit] B ex ( ?pro erit) L est B si.. .exceptionem] L semper 
propositio debet verificari per exponentes B alicuius] L illius B excipiantur] L ex¬ 
cipitur B contentum...excipi] L oppositum sub eo ab eo non potest accipi ( !)B 

12 homo albus] L albus B vera] L non B per exceptionem] L om. B excipiendo] 
L per exceptionem excipiendo B est] L hec est B vel] L et B solum] L om. B et] 
L vel B et si] L vel si B singularia] L om. B 

13 si] L quod si B verificetur] L verificatam B per exceptivam add. B singulari 
sub disiunctione] L solum B sortem] LB sive nullus preter platonem add. B et 
hec...albus] L om. B erit] L est B sed] LB erit add. L disiuncta] L disiunctiva 
B excipias] L excipitur B plato] LB vel cichero add. LB 

14 dico] L om. B tunc] B om. L omnis] L nullus B hoc] B hac L verumtamen] 
B tamen L propositio exceptiva] exponens (?/>ro exceptiva) B propositio L in 
parte...parte] L om. B currit...sorte] LB C om. B 
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non sequitur quod possit verificari per exceptionem, quia regula est 
intelligenda de propositione non-exceptiva. Verumtamen ilia pro- 
positio exceptiva que est in parte vera et in parte falsa, potest 
verificari per exceptionem. Ideo ista: 'omnis homo alius a Sorte currit’ 
verificatur sic per exceptionem: ‘ omnis homo alius a Sorte preter Platonem 
currit’. 

15 Ad aliud dico quod sicut Magister Abstractionum dicit quod sup- 
posito quod omnis homo alius a Sorte et Platone excipiatur [L 127ra] 
ab aliquo actu et Sortes non, hec est falsa: i omnis homo excipitur’ , et hec 
est falsa: ‘ omnis homo preter Sortem excipitur’, et hec similiter: 1 Sortes non 
excipitur’ ; sed non sequitur: ‘ Sortes in hac excipitur; Sortes igitur excipitur ’, 
sed hec est falsa secundum quid et simpliciter. 


{Regula secunda) 

16 Alia regula est ista quod 
exceptiva est preiacenti instantia, 
hocest quod quelibet exceptiva repugnat suo preiacenti. 


(Instantie > 

17 Sed contra hanc regulam sunt multe instantie. Hec est vera: 
l aliquis homo non videt asinum’ , et hec similiter: ‘ aliquis homo non videt 
asinum preter Burnellum’ , ut supposito quod Sortes videat aliquem 
asinum et quod Plato non videat aliquem asinum alium a Burnello sed 
solum Burnellum, hec est vera: ‘ aliquis homo non videt asinum’ (quia 
Sortes non videt asinum), et hec similiter: ‘ aliquis homo non videt asinum 
preter Burnellum’ (quia Plato non videt asinum preter Burnellum). 

18 Item. Ista duo stant simul: ‘ nichil preter hominem [B 86rb] album 
est homo albus’ et ‘ homo albus est homo albus’, quia supposito quod nullus 
homo albus sit, utraque istarum est vera. Hec tunc est vera: 'nichil est 
homo albus’, et hec similiter: 'nichil preter hominem album est homo albus ’, 
quia utraque exponens est vera. 
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19 Ad oppositum est una regula in exceptivis.—Dicendum quod 
regula est bona aliquando, aliquando non. Pro quo sciendum est quod 
aliquando fit exceptio a subiecto, aliquando a predicato. 

20 Si fiat exceptio a subiecto tunc exceptiva non stat cum suo 
preiacente, quia si fiat exceptio a subiecto, tunc suum preiacens est 
una propositio vera in qua predicatum attribuitur cuilibet contento 
sub subiecto vel removetur a quolibet contento sub subiecto. Sed si 
predicatum attribuitur cuilibet vel removetur a quolibet, cum ilia non 
stat exceptiva, quia in exceptiva vel predicatum attribuitur alicui 
contento sub subiecto vel removetur ab aliquo. 

21 Si autem fiat exceptio a predicato, aut subiectum sumitur 
universaliter aut particulariter. Si universaliter, talis exceptiva non 
stat cum suo preiacente. Nam ista duo non stant simul: 'nullus homo 
videt asinum ’ et ‘ nullus homo videt asinum preter Burnellum' . Si autem 
subiectum sumatur particulariter et fiat exceptio a predicato, tunc 
cum tali exceptiva bene stat suum preiacens, quia cum tarn in excep¬ 
tiva quam in preiacente stat subiectum particulariter, potest subiec¬ 
tum in exceptiva stare pro uno et in preiacente pro alio. Sicut patet: 
ista duo stant simul: ‘ aliquis homo non videt asinum ’ et ‘ aliquis homo non 
videt asinum preter Burnellum \ Sicut et ilia stant simul: ‘ Sortes non videt 
asinum ’ et quod non videt asinum preter Burnellum. 

22 Per hoc patet ad primam rationem quod ista duo stant simul: 

‘ aliquis homo non videt asinum ’ et * aliquis homo non videt asinum preter 
Burnellum ’, ex eo quod potest fieri exceptio a predicato et predicatum 
sumatur particulariter. 

23 Ad aliud dico quod ista duo non stant simul: ‘ nichil est homo 
albus ’ et ‘ nichil preter hominem album est homo albus'. Ad probationem dico 
quod supposito quod nullus homo sit albus, hec est falsa: ‘ nichil est 
homo albus', quia etsi homo albus non existat, adhuc homo albus est 
aliquid in intellectu vel aliquid rationis. 
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Regula tertia 


24 Alia regula est ista: 

si tot excipiuntur quot supponuntur, [L 127vb] excep- 

tiva est impropria. 

Ut si dicatur: < omnis homo preter omnem hominem currit' . Et ratio huius 
regule est quia exceptio est extracaptio partis a toto. Sed si tot exci- 
piantur quot supponuntur, tunc non erit extracaptio partis a toto sed 
magis eiusdem a seipso. 


(Instantie ) 

25 Contra istam regulam arguitur sic: aliqua exceptiva est propria 
ubi plura excipiuntur quam supponuntur. Igitur a multo fortiori ali¬ 
qua exceptiva erit propria ubi tot excipiuntur quot supponuntur. 
Assumptum patet, quia ‘ omnis homo preter hominem alium a Sorte currit' 
<est una exceptiva propria) et tamen hie plura excipiuntur quam 
supponuntur, quia omnes alii a Sorte excipiuntur et nihil supponitur 
nisi Sortes, et plures homines sunt alii a Sorte quam [B 86va] Sortes. 
Igitur etc . 

26 Item. Supposito quod tantum sint tres homines albi et tantum 
duo nigri et quod omnes homines albi currant et non niger, hec est 
vera: l nullus homo preter hominem album currit \ Et plura excipiuntur 
quam supponuntur, quia solum nigri supponuntur et albi excipiun¬ 
tur, et plures sunt albi quam nigri. 

27 Item. Supposito quod Sortes currat et Plato non, hec est vera: 
‘uterque istorum preter Platonem currit\ et tamen tot excipiuntur quot 
supponuntur, quia Sortes excipitur et Plato supponitur. 
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28 Ad oppositum est regula in exceptivis.—Ad hanc dubitationem 
dico quod hec regula bona est. Cuius ratio est quia in omni exceptiva 
propria excipitur pars a suo toto. Hoc enim patet per diffinitionem in 
Exceptivis quoniam exceptio est extracaptio partis a suo toto. Sed si tot ex- 
cipiantur quot supponuntur, non excipitur pars a suo toto. Ut si 
dicatur: 'omnis homo preter omnem hominem currit\ hie non excipitur pars 
a suo toto. Nam omnis homo non est pars huius quod dico omnis homo . 

29 Verumptamen sciendum quod regula habet intelligi sic: si tot 
excipiuntur quot supponuntur in preiacente, exceptiva est impropria. 
Sed non sequitur: 4 tot excipiuntur quot supponuntur in exceptiva; igitur ex¬ 
ceptiva est impropria'. Unde sic habet intelligi ut dictum est. 

30 Per hoc patet responsio ad primam rationem, quoniam hec est 
propria: i omnis homo preter hominem alium a Sorte currit* . Nam hie non 
excipiuntur tot quot supponuntur in hac: 4 omnis homo currit*, quia 
Sortes non excipitur. Et exponitur sic: \ Sortes currit et nullus homo alius a 
Sorte currit*. 

31 Ad aliud dico quod in hac: l uterque istorum preter Platonem currit* 
non excipiuntur tot quot supponuntur in hac: 'uterque istorum currit \ 
Unde etsi in predictis instantiis excipiuntur tot quot supponuntur in 
exceptiva, tamen non excipiuntur tot quot supponuntur in preiacente. 
Ideo non sequitur has esse improprias. 

32 Contra istud arguitur. Ostenditur quod aliqua exceptiva sit 
propria in qua tot excipiuntur quot supponuntur in preiacente. Quia 
hec est propria: 4 nullus sol preter hunc solem est*, et tamen hie tot exci¬ 
piuntur quot supponuntur in preiacente. Nam iste sol excipitur et 
nullus alius supponitur in preiacente. 

33 Huic dicitur quod hec est propria: 4 nullus sol preter hunc solem est*, 
et hie excipitur iste sol et nichil aliud supponitur in preiacente. 
Verumptamen plura in preiacente supponuntur formaliter quam ex- 
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cipiuntur in exceptiva, quia etsi non sint plures soles in actu, tamen 
sol, inquantum est ex sua forma, est communis pluribus. 

34 Tunc dicendum est breviter quod ad proprietatem exceptive 
sufficit quod plura formaliter supponantur quam excipiuntur. Et sic 
est in hac: 'nullus sol preter [B 86vb] hunc solem est*. 


{De suppositione in exceptiva ) 

35 [L 127va] Circa suppositionem terminorum in exceptiva con- 
tingit dubitare. Cum igitur sint tria, scilicet subiectum a quo fit ex- 
ceptio, et pars extracapta, et illud respectu cuius fit exceptio, de sup- 
positionibus eorum dicatur secundum ordinem. 


{De suppositione subiecti) 

36 Sciendum quod subiectum in exceptiva habet duplicem sup¬ 
positionem: unam respectu predicati, aliam respectu exceptionis. Sed 
respectu predicati subiectum exceptive stat mobiliter, ita quod con- 
tingit descendere ad quodlibet contentum sub subiecto aliud a parte 
extracapta. Unde bene sequitur: ‘omnis homo preter Sortem currit; igitur 
Plato currit et Cicero currit*, quia sequitur: ‘omnis homo preter Sortem currit; 
igitur omnis homo alius a Sorte currit *; et ultra: ‘ igitur Plato currit et Cicero *. 

37 Verumptamen respectu exceptionis stat subiectum immobiliter. 
Unde non sequitur: ‘omnis homo preter Sortem currit; igitur Plato preter 
Sortem currit *. Sed non stat immobiliter absolute, sed solum respectu 
illorum qui non habent rationem totius respectu partis extracapte. 
Unde bene sequitur: 4 nullum animal preter Sortem currit; igitur nullus homo 
preter Sortem currit *. Sed non sequitur: ‘nullum animal preter Sortem currit; 
igitur nullus asinus preter Sortem currit *, quia asinus non habet rationem 
totius respectu Sortis. 
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38 Verumptamen videtur quod non contingit descendere ad 
partem extracaptam in exceptiva. Nam sequitur: 'omnis homo preter 
Sortem est animal; igitur Sortes est animaV ; quod non esset nisi contingeret 
descendere ad partem extracaptam. Probatio huius consequentie: 
nam sequitur: ‘ omnis homo preter Sortem est animal; igitur Sortes est homo\ 
quia ad hoc quod aliquid excipitur ab aliquo oportet quod sub eo con- 
tineatur. Igitur sequitur: 1 omnis homo preter Sortem est animal; igitur Sortes 
est homo \ Igitur a primo. 

39 Huic potest dici quod aliquando contingit descendere ad 
partem extracaptam, et hoc quando talis exceptiva includit opposita. 
Ut hec: ‘ omnis homo preter Sortem est animaV includit ista duo, quia hec 
ponit quod Sortes est homo et quod Sortes non est homo. 

40 Quod patet sic. Omnis homo preter Sortem est animal. Igitur Sortes est homo, 
quia ex hoc quod Sortes excipitur ab homing , ex hoc sequitur quod Sortes sit homo. 
Similiter sequitur quod Sortes non sit homo, quia sequitur: ‘ omnis homo preter Sortem est 
animal; igitur Sortes non est animal; igitur Sortes non est homo'. Igitur etc. 


(De suppositione partis extracapte) 

41 Circa suppositionem partis extracapte est sciendum quod 
secundum diversos diversimode supponit pars extracapta. Nam 
secundum aliquos supponit confuse et distributive; secundum aliquos 
particulariter, et secundum aliquos aliquando universaliter, aliquan¬ 
do particulariter. 


(De prima opinione ) 

42 Circa [B 87ra] priorem opinionem est sciendum quod dicentes 
partem extracaptam supponere confuse et distributive hoc dicunt 
propter hanc rationem quia hec dictio ‘ preter ’ importat negationem et 
negatio quicquid confundit, confundit confuse et distributive. Et ideo 
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quia in exceptiva exceptio precedit partem extracaptam et negative 
quicquid negat negat confuse et distributive, ideo pars extracapta 
supponit confuse et distributive. Unde dicunt quod sequitur: 4 nullum 
animal preter hominem currit; igitur omnis homo currit'. 

43 Verumptamen etsi pars extracapta supponat confuse et 
distributive, hoc non est respectu exceptionis sed respectu predicati. 
Unde non sequitur: 4 nullum animal preter hominem currit; igitur nullum 
animal preter Sortem currit ’, sed sequitur: ‘ igitur Sortes currit'. Unde 
secundum sic dicentes ‘ nullum animal preter hominem currit' habet sic 
exponi: 4 nullum [L 127vb] animal aliud ab homine currit et omnis homo cur¬ 
rit' . Et ita ‘omne animal preter hominem currit' habet sic exponi: ‘omne 
animal aliud ab homine currit et nullus homo currit '. 

44 Contra istud arguitur. Ostenditur quod pars extracapta non 
stet confuse et distributive, quia si sic, posito quod nichil currat nisi 
Sortes, ista tunc est vera: 4 nichil preter hominem currit' ; sed posito quod 
hec ponit hanc 4 omnis homo est' , hec est falsa. 

[44a Contra istam opinionem arguitur sic. Ostenditur quod pars extracapta (non) 
stet confuse et distributive quia, posito quod nichil currat nisi Sortes, hec esset falsa: 

1 nullum animal preter hominem currit' y quia hec ponit quod omnis homo currit. Si con- 
cedatur quod hec sit falsa, isto casu posito,—contra: sequitur: *nichil preter Sortem cur¬ 
rit; igitur nichil preter hominem currit'\ antecedens est verum; igitur consequens]. 

45 Huic dicitur secundum hanc viam quod ab inferiori ad superius 
cum dictione exclusiva immediate addita non tenet consequentia, 
quia tunc sequeretur: 4 nullus homo preter Sortem currit; igitur nullus homo 
preter animal currit' . Verumptamen antecedens est intelligibile et con¬ 
sequens non. Consequens est non intelligibile eoquod non excipitur 
pars a suo toto sed totum a sua parte. 

De secunda opinione 

46 Alia opinio est quod pars extracapta in exceptiva stet par- 
ticulariter. Et sic dicentes concedunt processum ab inferiori ad 
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superius cum dictione exceptiva immediate addita. Verumptamen 
non contingit descendere ad quodlibet superius ad partem extracap- 
tam, sed solum ad illud quod habet rationem partis respectu subiecti. 
Verbi gratia, bene sequitur: ‘ nullum animal preter Sortem currit; igitur 
nullkm animal preter hominem currit', quia {homo) habet rationem partis 
respectu animalis. Sed non sequitur: ‘ nullum animal preter Sortem currit; 
igitur nullum animal preter substantiam currit', quia substantia non habet 
rationem partis respectu animalis. 

47 Contra istam opinionem arguitur. Isto dato, ex veris sequitur 
falsum. Supposito quod omnis homo currit et quod nichil aliud ab 
homine currat, tunc hec est vera: ‘ nichil preter hominem currit'. Si tamen 
iste terminus 4 homo' stet particulariter, tunc sequitur: ‘ nichil preter 
hominem currit; igitur nichil preter hunc hominem currit vel ilium 9 . Sed con- 
sequens est falsum, quia est una disiunctiva cuius quelibet pars est 
falsa. 

48 Item. Hec est vera: ‘ nullum animal preter hominem est rationale '. 
Nisi tamen excipitur pro quolibet singulari, hec esset falsa, quia si 
non [B 87rb] excipiatur pro quolibet sed pro aliquo et aliquo non, 
ideo cum ad quodlibet contingat descendere quod non excipitur, con¬ 
tingit descendere ad aliquem hominem. Et tunc sequeretur: ‘ nullum 
animal preter hominem est rationale; igitur aliquis homo non est rationalis'. Et 
hoc est sic arguendum. Si Sortes non excipiatur, igitur contingit 
descendere ad Sortem, quia ad quodlibet aliud a parte extracapta 
contingit descendere. Et tunc sequitur: ‘ nullum animal preter hominem est 
rationale; igitur Sortes non est rationalis' . 

49 Preterea. Hec dictio ‘ preter aliquam importat negationem. 
Igitur cum ‘ preter precedat partem extracaptam, negatio importata 
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per hoc precedet partem extracaptam. Sed negatio precedens ter- 
minum communem ilium confundit confuse et distributive. Igitur in 
hac: 4 nullum animal preter hominem currit' stabit iste terminus ‘ homo' 
confuse et distributive. 

50 Sustinendo istam [L 128ra] opinionem dicendum est ad 
primam rationem quod in hac: 4 nullum animal preter hominem currit' iste 
terminus 4 homo' duplicem habet acceptionem, unam respectu 
predicati, aliam respectu exceptionis. Respectu predicati supponit 
distributive. Illud patet sic. Sequitur: 4 nichil preter hominem currit; igitur 
homo currit' ; et ultra: 4 igitur iste homo currit vel iste currit' . Et sic respectu 
predicati stat distributive. 

51 Sed respectu exceptionis stat confuse tantum, quia nec contingit 
descendere copulative nec disiunctive. Non enim sequitur: 1 nichil preter 
hominem currit; igitur nichil preter istum hominem currit {et istum)' , quia 
supposito quod omnis homo currat et quod nichil aliud ab homine 
currat, hec est vera: 4 nichil preter hominem currit' , hec tamen est falsa: 
'nichil preter istum hominem currit'. Et sic non contingit descendere 
copulative. Nec disiunctive, quia eadem ratione, predicto casu posito, 
hec est vera: 'nichil preter hominem currit' , hec tamen falsa: 4 nichil preter 
istum hominem vel istum currit'. Ex quo sequitur quod illud nec 
copulative nec disiunctive stat, sed quod stat confuse tantum. 

52 Per hoc potest dici ad aliud argumentum (sicut ad primum), 
quod non sequitur: 4 nichil preter hominem currit; igitur nichil preter istum 
hominem currit' , quia pars extracapta non stat distributive respectu ex¬ 
ceptionis sed respectu predicati. Ideo non contingit descendere 
respectu exceptionis sed respectu predicati. 
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53 Ad argumentum dicitur quod hec est vera: 4 nullum animal preter 
hominem est rationale ’. Et quando dicitur quod si non quilibet homo ex- 
cipitur, igitur contingit descendere ad quemlibet hominem,—dico 
quod non sequitur. Et cum dicitur quod contingit descendere ad 
quodlibet aliud a parte extracapta, dico quod regula sic habet intelligi: 
contingit descendere ad quodlibet de quo non dicitur pars extracapta. 
Sed pars extracapta in proposito [B 87va] dicitur de quolibet homine. 
Ideo ad nullum hominem contingit descendere. Sed regula non est sic 
intelligenda quod ad quodlibet contingat descendere quod non est ac- 
tualiter extracaptum, sed ad quodlibet de quo non dicitur extracap- 
tum. 

54 Ad aliud dico quod etsi hec dictio 4 preter importet negationem 
et precedat partem extracaptam, verumptamen sua negatio non 
precedit partem extracaptam. Sicut patet: si dicam: t contingit ad 
utrumque hominem currere negatio contingere precedit subiectum et 
tamen sua negatio non quia tunc sequeretur: 4 contingit ad utrumque 
hominem currere; igitur contingit ad utrumque nullum hominem currere ’. 


De tertia opinione 

55 Alia opinio est quod in exceptiva affirmativa pars extracapta 
stat confuse et distributive sed in exceptiva negativa stat par- 
ticulariter. Unde dicunt quod ista: 4 nullum animal preter hominem currit 9 
habet sic exponi: 4 nullum animal aliud ah homine currit et homo currit\ sed 
ista: l omne animal preter hominem currit ’ debet sic exponi: ‘omne animal 
aliud ab homine currit et nullus homo currit ’. 
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56 Ratio huius opinionis est quia in exceptiva affirmativa negatio 
importata per exceptionem attingit partem extracaptam. Ut patet, 
quia in exceptiva affirmativa predicatum negatur a parte extracapta. 
Ideo virtute (exceptionis) negatio[nis] attingit partem extracaptam et 
stat pars extracapta universaliter respectu predicati, etsi non respectu 
exceptionis. In [L 128rb] exceptiva negativa negatio importata per 
exceptionem non attingit partem extracaptam, quia predicatum af- 
firmatur de parte extracapta. Ideo virtute negationis non stat pars ex¬ 
tracapta universaliter nec virtute alicuius alterius posset stare sic. 

57 Contra istam opinionem. Sicut in exclusione importatur 
negatio, sic in exceptione. Si igitur pars extracapta staret confuse et 
distributive in aliqua exceptiva ratione negationis incluse, inclusum 
in exclusiva staret confuse et distributive ratione negationis incluse in 
exclusiva. 

58 Dico quod in exceptiva affirmativa pars extracapta stat univer¬ 
saliter, sed in exclusiva non stat universaliter. Cuius ratio est quia in 
exceptiva affirmativa negatio refertur ad partem extracaptam sed in 
exclusiva negatio non refertur ad inclusum. Ut patet: si dicitur: 4 tan - 
turn homo currit\ negatio importata per hanc dictionem 4 tantum ’ refer¬ 
tur ad exclusa, quia exponitur sic: 4 homo currit et nichil aliud ab homine 
currit\ 

59 Contra. Etsi in exceptiva affirmativa negatio refertur ad excep- 
ta, verumptamen in exclusiva negativa negatio non refertur ad ex¬ 
clusa sed ad inclusum. Ut patet: hec 4 tantum homo non currit ’ exponitur 
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sic: ‘ homo non currit et quodlibet aliud ab homine currit'. Igitur in exclusiva 
negativa staret subiectum universaliter, quia negatio precedit in- 
clusum in exclusiva et refertur ad inclusum. Et ideo inclusum stabit 
universaliter. Et tunc ista: ‘ tantum homo non currit' exponitur sic: 
‘quidlibet aliud ab homine currit et nullus homo currit'. 

60 Item. Si in exceptiva affirmativa pars extracapta staret univer¬ 
saliter: supposito quod omne animal aliud ab homine moveatur et 
aliquis homo moveatur et aliquis non, tunc hec esset falsa: ‘ omne 
animal preter hominem movetur' , quia ex isto videtur sequi quod nullus 
homo moveretur. 

61 Ad opinionem dicendum. Ad primam <rationem>, quod in 
omni exclusiva negatio inclusa in exclusione refertur ad alia ab in- 
cluso, tarn in exclusiva affirmativa quam in negativa. Unde in hac: 

‘ tantum homo currit' negatio inclusa refertur ad exclusa. Unde debet sic 
exponi: 1 {homo non currit et nichil aliud ab homine currit'. Similiter in hac 
‘ tantum homo non currit' negatio inclusa refertur ad exclusa et> tunc sic 
exponitur: ‘ homo non currit et nichil aliud ab homine non currit' , et hec valet 
hanc: 4 quodlibet aliud ab homine currit' . Unde nisi negatio in exclusione 
referatur ad exclusa, exclusiva non haberet aliquam affirmativam 
exponentem. 

62 Ad aliam rationem dico quod hec est falsa: 1 omne animal preter 
hominem movetur' , illo casu posito. 

{De suppositione predicati) 

63 De suppositione predicati in exceptiva est sciendum quod 
predicatum in exceptiva aliquando stat mobiliter et aliquando im- 
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mobiliter, quia quedam est exceptiva affirmativa, et quedam 
negativa. Si exceptiva sit affirmativa, tunc predicatum stat confuse et 
distributive immobiliter, quia nec contingit descendere nec ascendere. 
Non enim sequitur: ‘omne animal preter hominem est non-homo; igitur omne 
animal preter hominem est asinus ’, quia antecedens est verum et conse- 
quens falsum. Et ita non contingit descendere. Nec ascendere, quia 
non sequitur: ‘omne animal preter irrationale est homo; igitur omne animal 
preter animal irrationale est animal", cum antecedens sit verum (quia 
utraque exponens antecedentis est vera) et consequens falsum (quia ex 
consequente sequitur quod animal irrationale non est animal). 

64 Si autem fiat exceptio ab aliquo negato, adhuc supponit 
predicatum [L 128va] aliquando mobiliter et aliquando immobiliter, 
quia aut fiet exceptio ab aliquo transcendente aut ab aliquo speciali. 
Si autem fiat exceptio a transcendente, tunc predicatum stat confuse 
et distributive, quia sequitur: ‘ nichil preter hominem est animal; igitur 
nichil preter hominem est asinus", quia sequitur ‘ nichil preter hominem est 
animal; igitur tantum homo est animal" ; et ultra: ‘ igitur tantum homo est 
asinus" (ut prius visum est); et ultra: ‘ igitur nichil preter hominem est 
asinus" . Igitur a primo. 

65 Ideo, si fiat exceptio a transcendente in exceptiva negativa, 
contingit descendere sub predicato. Si autem fiat exceptio ab aliquo 
speciali, tunc non contingit descendere sub predicato. Quia non se¬ 
quitur: ‘nullus homo preter Sortem est animal; igitur nullus homo preter Sortem 
est asinus" , quia antecedens est verum, posito possibili, et consequens 
falsum. Antecedens est possibile, quia potest esse verum, posito quod 
nullus homo sit nisi Sortes. Impossibilitas consequentis patet, quia 
sequitur: ‘ nullus homo preter Sortem est asinus; igitur Sortes est asinus ". 

66 Contra ista arguitur. Si predicatum stet confuse et distributive: 
quando fit exceptio a transcendente in exceptiva negativa, tunc ex 
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vero sequitur falsum. Nam supposito quod nichil sit homo nisi Sortes 
et quod iste tantum videat se, hec est vera: ‘ nichil preter Sortem videt 
hominem' . Sed ex hac sequitur: ‘ igitur nichil preter Sortem videt Platonem', 
que est falsa, quia sub hac sequitur quod Sortes videt Platonem. 

67 Item. Supposito quod quilibet homo sit niger, hec est vera: 
'nichil preter hominem nigrum est homo'. Sed ex hac non sequitur quod 
nichil preter hominem nigrum est [B 88ra] homo albus. Consequens 
est impossibile, quia ex consequente sequitur quod homo niger sit 
homo albus. 

68 Ad istud dicendum quod si fiat exceptio a transcendente in ex- 
ceptiva negativa, contingit descendere sub predicato ad quodlibet per 
se suppositum predicati et non ad suppositum per accidens. Nunc in 
ista: ‘ nichil preter Sortem videt hominem' li ‘ videns hominem' est predicatum 
et ‘ videns istum hominem' per accidens continetur sub isto. Et ideo ista 
consequentia non valet: ‘ nichil preter Sortem videt hominem; igitur nichil 
preter Sortem videt ilium hominem vel ilium'. 

69 Ad aliud dico quod homo albus per accidens continetur sub 
homine. Et ideo consequentia facta non valet. 

<De habitudine inter exceptivam et exclusivam 
An omnis exclusiva inferat exceptivam, et econverso > 

70 Nunc circa exceptivas queratur de habitudine inter exceptivam 
et exclusivam, an omnis exclusiva inferat exceptivam, et econverso. 
Et quod non, videtur, quia non sequitur: ‘ tantum homo currit; igitur 
nichil preter hominem currit ’, quia aliquid sequitur ad consequens quod 
non sequitur ad antecedens. Nam sequitur: ‘ nichil preter hominem currit; 
igitur nichil preter Sortem currit' . Sed non sequitur: *tantum homo currit; 
igitur nichil preter Sortem currit '. 
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71 Item. Hec est una exceptiva: 4 nullus homo preter Sortem currit’. Sed 
ex hac sequitur non aliqua exclusiva. Quia non alia quam hec: l tantum 
Sortes currit’. Sed non sequitur: 4 nullus homo preter Sortem currit; igitur 
(tantum ) Sortes currit \ 

72 Item. Hec est una exclusiva: 1 tantum Sortes non currit" . Et tamen 
ista non infert aliquam exceptivam, quia aut inferret hanc: 4 nichil 
preter Sortem currit’ aut hanc: 4 nichil preter Sortem non currit \ Non 
primam, quia aliquid sequitur ad hanc quod non sequitur ad ex- 
clusivam; nam sequitur: 4 nichil preter Sortem currit; igitur Sortes currit \ 
Sed non sequitur: 4 tantum Sortes non currit; igitur Sortes currit \ Nec infert 
secundam, quia valet hanc [L 128vb]: 4 quidlibet preter Sortem currit \ 
Sed non sequitur: 4 tantum Sortes non currit; igitur quidlibet preter Sortem 
currit’, quia tunc sequitur pari ratione: 4 tantum homo non est non-homo; 
igitur quidlibet preter hominem est non-homo’ ; ubi antecedens est verum et 
consequens falsum. Falsitas consequentis patet, quia sequitur: 

4 quidlibet preter hominem est non-homo; igitur quidlibet preter hominem est 
asinus ’. 

73 Ad oppositum est una regula in exceptivis.—Ad hanc regulam 
dicendum quod aliquando tenet et aliquando non, quia aut fit excep- 
tio a transcendente aut a speciali. Si primo modo, tunc exclusiva af- 
firmativa infert exceptivam negativam, et exclusiva negativa excep¬ 
tivam affirmativam. Ista enim convertuntur: 4 tantum Sortes currit’ et 
4 nichil preter Sortem currit’ ; et ista convertuntur: 4 tantum Sortes non currit’ 
et 4 quidlibet preter Sortem currit’ . Et ratio est quia exponentes sunt 
eedem. 

74 Verumptamen si fiat exceptio ab aliquo speciali, sive sit affir- 
mativa exceptiva sive negativa, non oportet quod convertantur cum 
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aliqua exclusiva. Unde non sequitur: 4 nullus homo preter Sortem currit; 
igitur tantum Sortes currit' ; nec sequitur: ‘omnis homo preter Sortem currit; 
igitur tantum Sortes non currit'. Unde si fiat exceptio ab aliquo 
transcendente, [B 88rb] semper exclusiva et exceptiva convertuntur; 
sed si fiat exceptio ab aliquo speciali, tunc non oportet, nisi velimus 
circumloqui exclusivam sic: 4 tantum hoc quod est Sortes currit'. Sed non 
credo quod hoc posset convenientius significare. 

75 Ad primum argumentum dico quod bene sequitur: ‘ tantum 
Sortes currit; igitur nichil preter hominem currit' . Sed non sequitur: 4 nichil 
preter hominem currit; igitur nichil preter istum hominem currit', eoquod pars 
extracapta in exceptiva stat confuse tantum. 

76 Ad aliud conceditur quod huic: 4 nullus homo preter Sortem currit' 
non correspondet aliqua exceptiva, eoquod fit exceptio ab aliquo 
speciali. 

77 Ad aliud dico quod hec: 4 tantum Sortes non currit' correspondet 
huic: 4 nichil preter Sortem non currit que valet hanc: l quidlibet preter 
Sortem currit \ Et dico quod bene sequitur: ‘ tantum homo non est non-homo; 
igitur quidlibet preter hominem est non-homo' . Et nego hanc consequen- 
tiam: 4 quidlibet preter hominem est non-homo; igitur quidlibet preter hominem 
est asinus', quia in exceptiva affirmativa predicatum stat confuse et 
distributive immobiliter, ita quod non contingit descendere nec 
ascendere. 


(An exceptiva inferatur ex negativa exponente exclusive > 

78 Circa exceptivas queratur adhuc an exceptiva inferatur ex 
negativa exponente (exclusive); et deinde queretur an inferatur ex 
affirmativa exponente (exclusive). 
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79 Quod inferatur ex negativa exponente probatur. Nam sequitur: 
4 nichil aliud ab homine currit; igitur nichil preter hominem currit'. Quod sic 
patet. Nam sequitur: 4 nichil aliud ab homine currit; igitur nullum currens est 
aliud ab homine \ Et ultra: 4 igitur nullum currens est non-homo' ; et ultra: 
4 igitur nullum currens non est homo ; <et ultra): * igitur omne currens est homo '; 
et ultra: ‘ igitur tantum homo currit ; et ultra: 4 igitur nichil preter hominem 
currit' . Igitur a primo. 

80 Ad oppositum. Si sic, ex possibili sequitur impossibile aut ex 
necessario contingens. Nam tunc sequitur: 4 nichil aliud ab homine est 
homo albus; igitur nichil preter hominem est homo albus' . Antecedens est 
necessarium, quia suum oppositum est impossibile. Sed hec est con¬ 
tingens: 4 nichil preter hominem [L 129ra] est homo albus', quia ex hac se¬ 
quitur quod aliquis homo est homo albus, et hec est contingens. 

81 Item. Tunc sequeretur ex opposito: l non nichil preter hominem est 
animal; igitur aliquid aliud ab homine est animal' . Et tunc a propositione 
habente plures causas veritatis ad unam istam teneret consequentia. 

82 Dicendum quod non sequitur <exceptiva> ex negativa ex¬ 
ponente, sed requiruntur due exponentes.—Ad primum dico quod 
non sequitur: 4 nullum currens est non-homo; igitur nullum currens non est 
homo' , quia antecedens est propositio negativa et consequens affir- 
mativa; tamen ex negativa non sequitur affirmativa; nec sequitur hec. 


(An exceptiva inferatur ex affirmativa exponente exclusive ) 

83 Circa secundum an ex affirmativa exponente sequitur excep¬ 
tiva, probo. Nam sequitur: 4 quidlibet aliud ab homine est animal; igitur 
quidlibet preter hominem est animal' . Probatio huius consequentie. Nam 
sequitur: 4 quidlibet aliud ab homine est animal; igitur aliquis homo non est 
animal' . Sed quicquid sequitur ex antecedente et consequente, se- 
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secut ex B opposito sequitur] L opposito B quidlibet...non est animal] L om. B 
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quitur ex antecedente per se. Cum igitur sequitur: 'quidlibet aliud ab 
homine {est animal >/ et homo non est animal; igitur quidlibet preter hominem est 
animal'. Et similiter: 4 quidlibet aliud ab homine est animal; igitur quidlibet 
preter hominem est animal '; 4 igitur aliquis homo non est animal' , quia ex op¬ 
posite) consequentis sequitur oppositum antecedentis. Nam [B 88va] 
sequitur: 4 omnis homo est animal; igitur omne non-animal est non-homo'. Et 
ultra: 4 igitur non-homo est non-animal '; et ultra: 4 igitur non-homo non est 
animal; igitur aliud ab homine non est animal' . Igitur a primo: 4 omnis homo 
est animal; igitur aliud ab homine non est animal' . Igitur ex opposito se¬ 
quitur oppositum: 4 quidlibet aliud ab homine est animal; igitur aliquis homo 
non est animal '. 

84 Ad oppositum. Exceptiva exponitur per duas exponentes. 
Igitur una non sufficit.—Dicendum quod exceptiva aliqua potest in- 
ferri ex exponente affirmativa, si fiat exceptio a transcendente. Igitur 
sequitur: 4 quidlibet aliud ab homine est animal; igitur quidlibet preter hominem 
est animal'. Verumptamen si fiat exceptio a speciali, tunc numquam 
exceptiva infertur ex affirmativa exponente. 


<Utrum exceptiva possit esse falsa, utraque exponente existente 

vera) 

85 Alia dubitatio est utrum exceptiva possit esse falsa utraque ex¬ 
ponente existente vera. Quod sic, videtur. Nam supposito quod 
Sortes videat aliquem asinum et Burnellum et quod nullus alius homo 
nec videat Burnellum nec alium asinum, tunc hec est vera: 4 aliquis 
homo non videt aliquem asinum alium a Burnello' ; et hec similiter: 4 aliquis 
homo non videt Burnellum' , etsi aliquis homo videat Burnellum. Hec 
tamen est falsa: 4 aliquis homo non videt asinum preter Burnellum' , quia hec 
est una particularis cuius quelibet singularis est falsa. 

86 Item. Exceptiva potest esse falsa et utraque exponens vera. 
Retento <enim> eodem casu, hec est falsa: 4 nullus homo videt asinum 
preter Burnellum' et tamen utraque exponens est vera. Ista enim est 


84 una] B una exponens L aliqua] L affirmativa B a] B ab aliquo L verump¬ 
tamen] B sed L alterum a] B ab aliquo L numquam] L unaqueque B 
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vera: ‘ nullus homo videt asinum alium a Burnello et aliquis homo videt 
Burnellum', quia aliter hec esset falsa: ‘ nullus homo videt asinum preter 
Burnellum'. Quod hec est <falsa> probo: quia sequitur: ‘igitur Plato non 
videt asinum preter Burnellum' ; sed hec est falsa, quia ex hac sequitur 
quod Plato non videat Burnellum. 

87 Verumptamen posito casu priori aliquis homo diceret hanc esse 
falsam: ‘ nullus homo videt asinum alium a Burnello'. Et ideo ponitur iste 
casus quod Sortes solum videat Burnellum et quod nullus alius videat 
asinum. Tunc exponentes sunt vere et exceptive expositum falsum. 

88 Ad oppositum. Exponentes antecedunt [L 129rb] ad ex¬ 
positum. Sed antecedens non potest esse verum sine consequente. 
Ideo exponentes non possunt esse vere, exceptiva existente falsa. 

89 Ad hanc dubitationem dicendum quod exponentes non possunt 
esse vere, exceptiva existente falsa, et hoc propter rationem in op¬ 
positum.—Ad argumentum dicendum quod, isto casu posito, hec est 
falsa: * aliquis homo non videt asinum preter Burnellum \ Et dicendum quod 
altera exponens est falsa. Unde non debet sic exponi: ‘ aliquis homo non 
videt asinum alium a Burnello et aliquis homo videt Burnellum\ sed oportet 
quod in utraque exponente subiectum supponat pro eodem. Et si ex¬ 
ponentes exponantur pro eodem, una erit falsa, ut satis patet. Unde 
debet sic exponi: ‘ aliquis homo non [B 88vb] videt asinum alium a Burnello 
et iste videt Burnellum ’, ita quod denotatur quod unus et idem non 
videat asinum alium a Burnello et quod videat Burnellum. 

90 Ad aliud dico quod, isto casu posito, hec est vera: ‘ nullus homo 
videt asinum preter Burnellum'. Sed ex hac non sequitur quod Plato non 
videt asinum preter Burnellum, quia exceptio in predicato impedit 
descensum in subiecto. 

91 Vel potest aliter dici, secundum quod dicit 1 ) quod, isto casu 
posito, hec est falsa: ‘ nullus homo videt asinum preter Burnellum' et una 

87 homo diceretj B videt L exceptive...falsum] L oppositum verum B 
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J ) Sc. opponens; videos supra, num. 87. 
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exponens erit falsa. Unde sic exponitur: ‘nullus homo videt asinum alium 
a Burnello et omnis homo videt Burnellum \ Ideo etc. 


<An post exceptionem fiat distributio) 

92 Potest dubitare an, excepto aliquo, post exceptionem fiat 
distributio pro eodem. Quod sic, videtur, quia in ista: ‘ omnis homo 
preter Sortem currit' fit distributio pro Sorte, quia si non, Sortes non 
posset excipi. Igitur oportet quod pro Sorte fiat distributio. 

93 Item. Si solum pro aliis a Sorte fieret distributio, tunc esset 
idem dicere: 4 omnis homo preter Sortem currit' et 4 omnis homo alius a Sorte 
preter Sortem currit' y que non est intelligibilis. 

94 Ad oppositum. Si sic, quelibet exceptiva includeret oppositum, 
quia ad quodlibet contingit descendere pro quo fit distributio. Si 
igitur in hac: 1 omnis homo preter Sortem currit', fieret distributio pro 
Sorte, tunc sequeretur: 1 omnis homo preter Sortem currit; igitur Sortes 
currit' . Et similiter sequitur quod Sortes non currit. Igitur ista duo 
sequerentur: 'Sortes currit' et 4 Sortes non currit' . Et eadem est ratio de 
qualibet alia exceptiva. 

95 Ad hanc dubitationem dicendum quod post exceptionem pro 
parte extracapta non fit distributio, quia exceptio est partis a toto ex- 
tracaptio. Sed illud quod non est in aliquo, ab eo non excipitur. Ideo si 
in distributione alicuius aliquid supponatur, illud non excipitur. 

96 Verumptamen est sciendum quod, excepto aliquo a subiecto 
sumpto pro toto in quantitate, illud totum in quantitate ad duo potest 
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comparari: vel ad exceptionem vel ad predicatum. Si comparetur ad 
exceptionem, semper fit distributio pro ^parte extracapta. Ut sic 
dicendo: 1 omnis homo preter Sortem currit 1 , respectu exceptionis fit 
distributio pro Sorte, respectu predicati non. Si respectu predicati, sic 
fit distributio pro Sorte quousque Sortes excipitur. Ideo si aliquis 
proferat istam: 4 omnis homo preter Sortem currit 1 , semper fit distributio 
pro Sorte quousque proferat li 4 preter Sortem 1 . Sed postquam hoc pro¬ 
ferat, tunc excipitur Sortes et, excepto Sorte, pro eo non fit 
distributio. [B 89ra] Ideo respectu exceptionis fit distributio pro parte 
extracapta, respectu predicati non. 

97 Ad probationem dico quod verum est, quia in exceptiva ubi il- 
lud quod distribuitur in preiacente, (excipitur), non fit exceptio a 
subiecto exceptionis sed a predicato preiacentis. Unde ex hoc ipso 
quod illud excipitur, pro eo non fit distributio in exceptiva sed in 
preiacente. 

98 Ad [L 129va] primam rationem dicendum quod non fit 
distributio respectu predicati pro parte extracapta. 

99 Ad aliud dico quod etsi solum fiat distributio pro aliis a Sorte, 
tamen non est idem dicere: 4 omnis homo alius a Sorte preter Sortem currit 1 et 
4 omnis homo preter Sortem currit 1 , quia requiritur quod in preiacente ex¬ 
ceptive fiat distributio pro parte extracapta. Nunc in preiacente huius: 
4 omnis homo alius a Sorte preter Sortem currit ’ non fit distributio pro Sorte. 


(Quid determinet prepositio gum suo casuali) 

100 Dubitatio est cuius determinatio sit prepositio cum suo 
casuali: an subiecti an predicati. Quod non predicati, videtur, quia si 
sic, pro tot fieret distributio in exceptiva pro quot in preiacente, quia 
determinatio predicati non immutat distributionem in subiecto. Igitur 
sic dicendo: 4 omnis homo preter Sortem currit 1 pro tot fieret distributio pro 
quot in hac: 4 omnis homo currit 1 . 
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101 Item. Si esset determinatio predicati vel compositionis, tunc 
sequeretur: 'nullus homo currit; igitur nullus homo preter Sortem currit', quia 
a predicato negato absolute, vel a verbo negato absolute, ad verbum 
negatum cum qualibet determinatione tenet consequentia. Nam se- 
quitur: ‘ nullus homo currit; igitur nullus homo velociter currit' . Igitur cum in 
hac: ‘ nullus homo currit' negetur predicatum a subiecto absolute et in 
hac: * nullus homo preter Sortem currit' negetur predicatum a subiecto cum 
tali determinatione, erit consequentia bona. 

102 Ad oppositum. Videtur quod sit determinatio verbi, quia 
prepositio cum suo casuali equivalet adverbiali determinationi. Sed 
adverbialis determinatio est determinatio verbi. Igitur prepositio cum 
suo casuali est determinatio verbi. Exemplum: idem est dicere 'Sortes 
est hie' et 'Sortes est in hoc loco' . Sed sic dicendo: 'Sortes est in hoc loco' ac- 
cipitur prepositio cum suo casuali. <Igitur> equipollet adverbiali 
determinationi. 

103 Ad dubitationem dicendum quod (prepositio cum suo 
casuali) equipollet adverbiali determinationi, verumptamen non est 
illi semper determinatum nomen impositum. Unde hoc quod dico 
‘preter Sortem' equipollet adverbio, illi tamen non est nomen im¬ 
positum. 

104 Sed pro rationibus est intelligendum quod aliquid est deter¬ 
minatio predicati dupliciter: vel ita quod principaliter determinat 
predicatum vel actum, vel quod determinet subiectum, non absolute 
sed in comparatione ad actum. Primo modo ilia que mere sunt 
adverbia, determinant verbum; cuiusmodi sunt 'bene', 'male ', 'tarde ', 
'velociter' . Secundo modo prepositiones cum suis casualibus determi¬ 
nant compositionem. Que equipollent adverbiis quibus non sunt 
nomina imposita; cuiusmodi est hoc quod dico 'preter Sortem '. 
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105 Et breviter: quedam determinant actum principaliter et 
quedam determinant subiectum in comparatione ad actum. Unde 
vera adverbia determinant actum principaliter, sed reliqua que non 
sunt adverbia sed equipollent adverbiis, determinant subiectum in 
comparatione ad actum. Cuiusmodi sunt quedam prepositiones cum 
suis casualibus, ut ‘ preter [B 89rb] Sortem' [L 129vb], et sic de aliis. 

106 Potest nunc queri quid prepositio cum suo casuali determinet 
vel dictio exceptiva cum parte extracapta. Et dicendum quod deter¬ 
minant subiectum in comparatione ad actum. 

107 Ad primum argumentum dico quod si esset determinatio 
predicati absolute, tunc pro tot fieret distributio in hac: ‘ omnis homo 
preter Sortem currit ’ pro quot in hac: ‘ omnis homo currit'. Tamen non est 
determinatio predicati absolute sed in comparatione ad subiectum. Et 
illud quod determinat subiectum in comparatione ad actum, idest 
predicatum, bene potest immutare subiectum. 

108 Ad aliud dico quod non sequitur: ‘nullus homo currit; igitur nullus 
homo preter Sortem currit'. 

109 Ad probationem dico quod a verbo negato absolute ad verbum 
negatum cum determinatione (que determinatio determinat prin¬ 
cipaliter verbum) tenet consequentia. Nunc li ‘ preter Sortem' non 
determinat subiectum absolute sed determinat subiectum in com¬ 
paratione ad actum. Ideo non oportet consequentiam valere. 
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Postscript. In summing up the editions of Burley’s logical works (Vivarium, XXIII 
(1985), 23-4) I most unfortunately failed to mention Father Romuald Green’s edition 
of De obligationibus: The Logical Treatise De obligationibus ’: An Introduction with Critical 
Texts of William of Sherwood and Walter Burley. The Franciscan Institute, St. 
Bonaventure, N.Y. (forthcoming). 
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Vivarium XXIV, 1 (1986) 


The Oxford Calculators, Quantification of Qualities , 
and Aristotle's Prohibition of Metabasis 


STEVEN J. LIVESEY 


When Walter de Merton founded Merton College in 1264, he 
sought to provide a residence hall for Arts students intending to pro¬ 
ceed to the Faculty of Theology at Oxford. Nevertheless, with the ex¬ 
ception of Thomas Bradwardine, Merton scholars from the first half of 
the fourteenth century have achieved widespread fame not for their 
achievements in sacred theology, but rather for their contributions in 
the fields of natural philosophy and mathematics. The precise nature 
of the Mertonian achievement is a topic which has been discussed at 
great length during the past seventy-five years, 1 and a subject into 
which this paper will not venture. Instead, its focus will be Mertonian 
methodology and in particular the relationship between the Merto- 
nians 5 work and a problem first discussed by Aristotle in his Posterior 
Analytics. 


* An earlier version of this paper was presented at the Nineteenth International Con¬ 
gress on Medieval Studies, May 10-13, 1984 at Kalamazoo, MI. 

1 Regarding the institutional development of Merton College, see Hastings Rashdall, 
The Universities of Europe in the Middle Ages , ed. F. M. Powicke and A. B. Emden, 3 
vols., Oxford 1936, vol. 3, 191-201. One can scarcely begin to summarize the 
literature on the Mertonian work. See in particular the five volumes of Anneliese 
Maier’s Studien zur Naturphilosophie der Spatscholastik, Rome 1949-1958; Marshall 
Clagett, The Science of Mechanics in the Middle Ages, Madison, Wise. 1959; Curtis 
Wilson, William Heytesbury : Medieval Logic and the Rise of Mathematical Physics , Madison, 
Wise. 1956; A. G. Molland, The Geometrical Background to the ‘Merton SchooT , in: British 
Journal for the History of Science, 4 (1968), 108-125; and two excellent dissertations, 
James A. Weisheipl, Early Fourteenth-Century Physics of the Merton School with Special 
Reference to Dumbleton and Heytesbury, Oxford 1956, and Edith D. Sylla, The Oxford 
Calculators and the Mathematics of Motion, 1320-1350 : Physics and Measurement by Latitudes, 
Harvard 1970. See also Sylla’s subsequent articles, Medieval Quantification of Qualities : 
the ‘Merton School in: Archive for History of Exact Sciences, 8 (1971), 9-39 and 
Medieval Concepts of Latitudes of Forms : the Oxford Calculators, in: Archives d’histoire doc- 
trinale et litteraire du moyen age, 40 (1973), 223-283. Sylla and other recent scholars 
have argued that the appellation “Mertonian” is incorrect because fourteenth-century 
work generally discussed as Mertonian was in fact not restricted to Merton College 
masters. In what follows, I have used the traditional name large rather than stride. 
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While the Posterior Analytics as a whole contains Aristotle’s thoughts 
on demonstrative science, in Book I, chapter 7 he discusses a par¬ 
ticular aspect of the method known as metabasis , that is, the transition 
from one scientific discipline to another in the process of demonstra¬ 
tion. For a variety of reasons, both ontological and methodological in 
nature, 2 Aristotle argues that science can be organized into distinct 
categories or disciplines and that it is impermissible to prove proposi¬ 
tions by passing from one such genus to another (oux ... eariv e!j aXXou 
yevou<; (xeTOcPavTOc SetJjat). As is often the case in the Posterior Analytics, 
Aristotle produces a mathematical example to reinforce his point: it is 
not possible, he says, 

to prove a geometrical proposition by arithmetic. ... Where different genera, e.g. 
arithmetic and geometry, are involved, although the basis of the proof may be the 
same, it is not possible to apply the arithmetical demonstration to the attributes of 
extended magnitudes, unless magnitudes are numbers. 3 

Nevertheless, Aristotle was compelled almost from the beginning to 
modify his prohibition somewhat, for in chapter 7 and again in 
chapters 9 and 13 he admits that the so-called subalternating and 
subalternate sciences—astronomy, music, optics, and the like—con¬ 
stituted a small group of exceptions to his general rule. 4 

When the Posterior Analytics entered the Latin West in the middle 
of the twelfth century, 5 Aristotle’s prohibition of metabasis generated 


2 Aristode’s rejecdon of metabasis arises in part from his criticism of the Pythagoreans 
and Platonists. In Metaphysics VII. 11 1036 b 8-21, for example, he rejects the reduction 
(dvaywyr)) of all things to numbers, not simply because he feels numbers are not the 
proper candidates, but because more fundamentally he opposes the reduction of all 
things to one genus. More explicitly, in Metaphysics IV.2 1004 a 4 and 1.9 992 b 19-933 a 7 
he rejects any notion of a Platonic master-science to which all the other sciences are 
reducible because there is no genus which encompasses all things. Methodologically, 
Aristotle says that the existence of such a master-science would imply that the first 
principles of the sciences beneath it would all be proven by the master science, and 
hence all syllogisms would by reduction have the same first principles. Aristotle rejects 
this emphatically in Posterior Analytics 1.32 88 a 19. Finally, the ability to transcend scien¬ 
tific genera was a property Aristotle recognized in Platonic dialectic, and against which 
he developed his own theory of demonstration. For a discussion of this important 
issue, see below, p. 62. 

3 Posterior Analytics 1.7 75 a 38- b 6. 

4 Posterior Analytics 1.7 75 b 15; 1.13 78 b 35-79 a 17. That Aristotle saw the subalternate 
sciences as a relatively constricted exception is suggested by his remarks in Post. An. 1.9 
76 a 10 and 76 a 23-25, ei fir), a W osq xa appovixa Si’ dpiGfirjxixfji;. Regarding Aristotle’s 
theory of the subalternate sciences, see Richard D. McKirahan, Jr., Aristotle's Subor¬ 
dinate Sciences, in: British Journal for the History of Science, 11 (1978), 197-220. 

5 Regarding the Latin transmission of the Posterior Analytics , see Charles H. Haskins, 
Mediaeval Versions of the Posterior Analytics , in: Studies in the History of Mediaeval Science , 2nd 
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significant interest among scholars studying the method of 
demonstrative science. The opening lines of chapter 7 became a fre¬ 
quent lemma for literal commentaries, and because they likewise con¬ 
tained the most explicit account of Aristotle’s prohibition, virtually 
every commentary on the Analytics discussed the nature of Aristotle’s 
remarks. Similarly, when questionaries became the popular genre of 
commentary later in the thirteenth century, such queries as “Utrum 
contingat ex alio genere descendentem in aliud genus demonstrare?” 
or “Utrum possibile est demonstratione descendere de genere in 
genus?” became standard features of the commentary tradition. 6 

The new directions in natural philosophy taken early in the four¬ 
teenth century rested on, among other things, the quantification of 
qualities, a procedure whose justification modern scholars have found 
problematic for a variety of reasons, including the disjunction of 
quantity and quality in the categories 7 and the tension between 
mathematical exactness and the obvious inexactness of the physical 
world. 8 But to those scholars working within the university tradition of 
the Posterior Analytics , Aristotle’s prohibition of metabasis would con¬ 
stitute still another, disciplinary obstacle to any attempt to quantify 
qualities or inject mathematics into the domains of natural philosophy 
or other sciences. It becomes, therefore, a significant question to ask 
how Mertonians and their like-minded Oxonians undertaking such a 
procedure could also reconcile their work with Aristotle’s prohibition 
of metabasis. 

Attempts to understand Mertonian positions on the prohibition of 
metabasis are made difficult by the fact that taken as a group, the Mer¬ 
tonians produced virtually no commentaries on the Posterior Analytics. 


edn., Cambridge, Mass. 1927, 223-241 and more recently, Aristoteles Latinus IV. 1-4: 
Analytica Posteriora , ed. L. Minio Paluello and B. Dod, Bruges-Paris 1968, ix-lxxxiii. 
Several articles in Minio-Paluello’s Opuscula (Amsterdam 1972) also bear on the topic, 
including L \ignota versione moerbekana dei Secondi Analitici usata da S. Tomaso (pp. 155-163) 
and Iacobus Veneticus Grecus : Canonist and Translator of Aristotle (pp. 189-228). 

6 Medieval scholars’ concerns about metabasis may not have originated exclusively in 
logical investigations. Robert Kilwardby, for example, spends some five folios of his 
commentary on the Posterior Analytics discussing metabasis and the related issue of the 
subalternate sciences (Cambridge, Peterhouse 205, fol. 142 v -147 r ), but somewhat la¬ 
ter, in the De ortu scientiarum ch. 16, section 96, his interest in metabasis is clearly tied to 
the problem of the classification of the sciences and the relationship between one scien¬ 
ce and another. See De ortu scientiarum , ed. Albert G. Judy, London 1975, 42. 

7 See, for example, Edith Sylla, Medieval Quantification of Qualities (note 1 above), p. 9. 

8 A. G. Molland, An Examination of Bradwardine 3 s Geometry , in: Archive for History of 
Exact Science, 19 (1978), 113-175 at 131-138. 
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Early members of the college, like Thomas Wilton and John Maudith 
did not write one, nor did Thomas Bradwardine. 9 According to John 
Bale, Robert Karew (or Cary), who was a fellow at Merton between 
1326 and 1332, produced a questionary on the Analytics in 1325, a 
work that once was in the Oxford University Library but seems no 
longer extant. 10 Various other commentaries on the Posterior Analytics 
once attributed to early Mertonians must also be treated as ques¬ 
tionable. Bale again remains the only reference to a commentary by 
Thomas Sutton (d. 1311/15, and perhaps a Fellow between 1263 and 
1274). 11 A Quaestiones super libros posteriorum preserved in Gonville and 
Caius MS 512 is attributed to Petrus de Insula, but whether this work 
was produced by the Petrus who was a fellow at Merton between 1284 
and 1307 or three other candidates remains uncertain. 12 More 
importantly and certainly, the generation of the 1330s and 
40s—Heytesbury, Dumbleton, Swineshead, and their lesser-known 
colleagues William Sutton, Richard Billingham, Simon Bredon, and 
Thomas Buckingham—left no record of having written commentaries 
on the work. 13 

If we cast our net somewhat wider and compare Oxford’s produc¬ 
tion with that of the University of Paris in the second half of the thir¬ 
teenth century and all of the fourteenth century, we find a similar 
situation. John Murdoch has noted recently that for the period 
1200-1330, commentaries on the Physics produced at Oxford out¬ 
numbered those produced at Paris by a margin of better than two to 
one and suggested that this may be partially related to the peculiar 


9 James A. Weisheipl, Repertorium Mertonense, in: Mediaeval Studies, 31 (1969), 174- 
224 at 177-182, 217-218, 222-224. 

10 John Bale, Index Britanniae Scriptorum , ed. R. L. Poole and Mary Bateson, Oxford 
1902, 382. Concerning Karew, see A. B. Emden, A Biographical Register of the University 
of Oxford to A. D. 1500 , 3 vols., Oxford, 1957-1959, vol. 1, 366-367. 

11 Bade, 455. See also Emden, vol. 3, 1824-1825. 

12 Concerning the four candidates, see Charles H. Lohr, Medieval Latin Aristotle Com¬ 
mentaries , Authors Narcissus-Richardus , in: Traditio, 28 (1972), 281-396 at 362. Concern¬ 
ing the text at fols. 57-87 v , see M. R. James, A Descriptive Catalogue of the Manuscripts in 
the Library of Gonville and Caius College , 2 vols., Cambridge, 1907-1908, vol. 2, 581-584, 
where the text is attributed to Will(iam) Dallinge at fol. 57 and Petrus de Insula at fol. 
81. 

13 See Weisheipl (note 9 above). One should note, however, that Bredon’s will refers 
to “quaternos meos de grammatica et dialectica;” F. M. Powicke, The Medieval Books 
of Merton College , Oxford 1931, 84. Bale [(note 10 above) 411] refers to a commentary 
on logic assigned to Bredon “seu Byridanus” that he says he saw in the Magdalen 
College library; Poole links this to MS 88, which contains an anonymous logical com¬ 
mentary assigned conjecturally to Buridan. 
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character of Oxonian calculatory natural philosophy. 14 Precisely the 
opposite seems to be the case for commentaries on the Posterior 
Analytics , with Paris outproducing Oxford by a factor of two to one. 
This, combined with the dearth of commentaries at Merton in par¬ 
ticular is in itself an interesting state of affairs, because the Posterior 
Analytics could not have been unknown to Oxford scholars in general 
and Mertonians in particular. On the one hand, the Analytics was re¬ 
quired of all Arts students at Oxford, as the statutes of the University 
clearly specify. 15 And closer to the College itself, the records of the 
Merton Library indicate that the text of the Posterior Analytics was 
available in four manuscripts present in the library before 1325, 
another added between 1325 and 1360, and several which are only 
mentioned in the electiones or lending lists of 1372 and could have been 
present earlier in the century. 16 In addition, the library also acquired 
commentaries on the Analytics , including three copies of the commen¬ 
tary by Robert Grosseteste—one of which entered the library perhaps 
between 1325 and 1346—, two by Thomas Aquinas, and one by 
Simon of Faversham. 17 And while we do not know the extent to which 

14 John E. Murdoch, The Analytic Character of Late Medieval Learning : Natural Philosophy 
without Nature , in: Approaches to Nature in the Middle Ages , ed. Lawrence D. Roberts, 
Binghamton, NY 1982, 171-213 at 197. My statistics have been derived from a tabula¬ 
tion of commentaries listed in Charles Lohr’s Medieval Latin Aristotle Commentaries , in: 
Traditio, 23(1967)313-413; 24(1968) 149-245; 26 (1970) 135-216; 27 (1971) 251-351; 
28 (1972) 281-396; 29 (1973) 93-197; and 30 (1974) 119-144. Against 36 commentaries 
on the Posterior Analytics produced at Paris between 1250 and 1400, one finds only 16 
produced at Oxford. 

15 Statuta antiqua universitatis Oxoniensis , ed. Strickland Gibson, Oxford 1931, 26: 
“...quod omnes libros veteris logicae ad minus bis audierint, exceptis libris Boecii, 
quos semel sufficiat audiuisse preter quartum librum Topicorum Boecii, quern audiuis- 
se non astringantur. De nova autem logica librum Priorum, Topicorum, Elenchorum, 
bis, librum autem Posteriorum, saltern una vice iurent se audiuisse. ... Si autem de so- 
phismatibus publice non responderint, omnes libros predictos iurent se audisse, hoc 
adiecto, quod bis audierint librum Posteriorum.’’ Concerning the medieval curricu¬ 
lum at Oxford, see James A. Weisheipl, Curriculum of the Faculty of Arts at Oxford in the 
Early Fourteenth Century , in: Mediaeval Studies, 26 (1964), 143-185. One should, howe¬ 
ver, be cautious in giving too much weight to university statutes as a reflection of actu¬ 
al curricular practice, as Mordicai Feingold has recendy emphasized for late sixteenth- 
and early seventeenth-century English universities; see his Science , Universities , and So¬ 
ciety in England , 1580-1640 (Ph.D. dissertation, Oxford 1981). 

16 For those in the library before 1325, see Powicke, The Medieval Books (note 13 above) 
no. 32, 48, 62, and 63; between 1325 and 1360, no. 104; and for those included among 
the electio of 1372 (nos. 393-402), no. 393, 397, and 401 specifically include the logica 
nova. 

17 Grosseteste’s commentary is included in Powicke no. 207 (= Merton College MS 
280), which entered the Library perhaps between 1325 and 1345, no. 515 ( = Merton 
MS 289), acquired before 1385, and no. 518 ( = Merton MS 292), also acquired before 
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these were read in the first half of the century, the first lending list 
available—dating from 1372 18 —indicates that both the texts and the 
commentaries on the Posterior Analytics were popular in the second half 
of the fourteenth century. In view of the fact that the Posterior Analytics 
generated increasing numbers of commentaries elsewhere in the four¬ 
teenth century, it seems rather odd that the Mertonians of the first half 
of the century should have left no commentary record of the text. 

The exception to this observation is Walter Burley, who was a 
fellow at Merton by 1305, but who spent much of his career on the 
Continent, first at Paris and then at Avignon. 19 Burley seems to have 
composed not one, but perhaps three commentaries on the Posterior 
Analytics . 20 Nevertheless, Burley—like Aristotle—generally argues 
disciplinary autonomy among the sciences. Paraphrasing Aristotle, he 
notes that arithmetic and geometry have some common principles 
such as the axiom that equals subtracted from equals yield equals, yet 
diverse sciences such as arithmetic and geometry do not have the same 
subject genus or the same principles of the subject genus, and 
therefore a transference from one genus to another is impossible. 21 But 
Burley, again like Aristotle, also suggests that there is a legitimate 
means of descending from one genus into another on certain occa¬ 
sions, and he divides these into two cases. On the one hand, one may 


1385. Aquinas’ commentary is contained in no. 126 ( = Merton MS 296) acquired 
before 1360 and also in no. 357 ( = Merton MS 277) acquired before 1385. Faver- 
sham’s commentary is contained in no. 518. The availability of Grosseteste’s work is 
interesting, considering his discussion of partial subordination of the sciences which 
seems to have stood behind Ockham’s idea discussed below, pp. 57-58. 

18 See the text in Powicke, pp. 60-63. 

19 Concerning Burley’s career, see C. Martin, Walter Burley, in: Oxford Studies Presented 
to Daniel Callus , Oxford 1964, 194-230. 

20 Weisheipl, Repertorium (note 9 above) attributed three commentaries to him, in¬ 
cluding one literal commentary, a second abbreviated version printed in the Venice, 
1514 edition of Grosseteste’s commentary, and a questionary on the Posterior Analytics 
in Gonville and Caius 668*/645. 

21 Expositio super libros duos Posteriorum , London, Lambeth Palace MS 70, fol. 154 va : 
“...ita enim est una dignitas communis geometrie et arismetice si ab aequalibus ae- 
qualia demas et cetera. Sed diverse scientie non habent idem genus subiectum nec 
eandem passionem generis subiecti ut arismetica et geometria, et ideo non convenit 
descendere a geometria in arismeticam quia non habent idem genus subiectum. Non 
enim habent idem genus subiectum nisi magnitudines et numeris essent idem.” The 
last phrase, paraphrased from Aristotle, occupied the attention of medieval commen¬ 
tators beginning with Grosseteste; rather than taking the phrase in the sense of a con¬ 
trary to fact statement, as Aristotle likely had intended it, most commentators sought 
to explain how magnitudes might be numbers, and proposed a theory of magnitudo 
numerata and non-numerata. Burley, however, does not elaborate on this material. 
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transfer a demonstration when the subject genus of one simply con¬ 
stitutes a species of the other; this is trivially true, says Burley, because 
the same science that examines triangles also examines isosceles 
triangles. On the other hand, demonstrations may be transferred 
when the genera are the same “in a certain way” (< quodammodo ). This 
occurs, according to Burley, among the subalternate sciences when, 
for example, a proof involving a line is used to prove a property in¬ 
volving visual lines. 22 Burley’s analysis of metabasis , in other words, is 
congruent with that of Aristotle, and hence he is of little help in deter¬ 
mining a Mertonian response to the problem of metabasis and the 
techniques of the next generation of work. 

Despite this setback, there are several aspects of Mertonian or at 
least early fourteenth-century Oxonian work which suggest responses 
to the problem of metabasis. The first concerns the subalternating and 
subalternate sciences or scientiae mediae as they were known in the Mid¬ 
dle Ages. As we have seen already, Aristotle himself recognized excep¬ 
tions to his prohibition of metabasis : the sciences of astronomy, optics, 
music and the like prove their propositions by recourse to principles 
taken from the higher sciences of arithmetic and geometry. Based 
upon his discussion in the first book of the Analytics , Aristotle seems to 
have considered this a rather narrow exception to the general rule of 
disciplinary autonomy, 23 yet there is evidence that would suggest that 
at least by the opening years of the fourteenth century, medieval 
scholars were beginning to adopt a more liberal version of this rule. 
And while he is neither alone nor the first in this movement, I should 
like to illustrate briefly the lengths to which this shift was taken by a 
non-Mertonian whose logical and philosophical orientation was fre¬ 
quently adopted by later Mertonians, William of Ockham. 24 

22 Expositio , fol. 154 va : “...potest superius descendere in inferiora dupliciter: uno 
modo per differentiam essentialem que constat speciem, alio modo per differentiam 
existentiam. ... Si fiat descensus per differentiam essentialem, tunc fit descensus in 
idem genus simpliciter, nam eadem scientia habet considerare de superiori et de suo 
per se inferiori. Eadem enim scientia que considerat de triangulo considerat de ysoceli. 
Si autem fiat descensus per differentiam existentiam, tunc non fit descensus in idem 
genus simpliciter, sed in idem genus quodammodo ut si per probata de linea 
descendenda ad probandum de alia de linea visuali. Tunc fit descensus in idem genus 
quodammodo, nam scientia subalternans et scientia subalternata sunt idem quodam¬ 
modo. Isto duplici modo convenit descendere a genere in genus ut descendendo in 
idem genus simpliciter ut descendendo in idem genus quodammodo.” 

23 See the references in note 4 above. 

24 The following account of Ockham’s position on metabasis is discussed more fully in 
my William of Ockham, the Subalternate Sciences, and Aristotle's Theory of metabasis, forth¬ 
coming in British Journal for the History of Science. 
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In the prologue to his Ordinatio , which Ockham completed before he 
left for Avignon in 1324, Ockham discusses the nature of science and 
in particular, the ways by which one science interacts with another. 25 
Ockham argues that scientia may be taken in two different senses. On 
the one hand, it may refer to a single proposition segregated from all 
others and hence autonomous. But, says Ockham, this is generally not 
what we mean when we speak of scientia , nor is it what Aristotle had in¬ 
tended when he discussed the sciences in the Posterior Analytics or the 
libri naturales. Rather, scientia is usually taken to mean a collection of 
propositions whose unity derives not from a single subject, but from 
the order which brings together these propositions. Under this concep¬ 
tion of science, Ockham suggests that a proposition separated from its 
order may well apply to several other sciences. And most importantly, 
this idea of science leads him in turn to suggest that some sciences 
overlap and that Aristotle’s prohibition of metabasis applied only to 
scientia when taken in the first sense: that is, the autonomy of single 
propositions. However, says Ockham, when the subject of one science 
is contained under the subject of another, it is entirely permissible for 
one science to demonstrate the conclusions of another. How does this 
happen? Clearly, Ockham recognized that Aristotle had excluded only 
the traditional subalternate sciences from his prohibition of metabasis , 
because at this point, he expands upon Aristotle’s position: 

If it is said that the Philosopher excludes only the subalternate and subalternating 
sciences, ... it has to be said that by this he intended to exclude, but did not do so 
explicitly, certain other sciences which are subalternated in other ways. 26 

Now, in Part III of his Summa Logicae, Ockham elaborates on the 
several ways by which sciences are subalternated, drawing upon and 
making more explicit a notion of partial subordination that had been 
discussed as early as Robert Grosseteste a century before. One need 
not suppose that the higher mathematical science is completely extend¬ 
ed to the subalternate sciences; rather, only part of it may extend to all 
or even part of the inferior sciences. More important still, Ockham 
argues that there is both a broad and strict sense of subalternation. 
Strictly speaking, sciences such as optics, astronomy, music, and the 
like are subalternated to arithmetic or geometry according to the 
criteria that Aristotle had suggested. But Ockham also suggests that 


25 Scriptum in librum primum Sententiarum Ordinatio , Prologue, q.l.; ed. Gedeon Gal and 
Stephen Brown, Opera theologica , vol. 1, St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1967, 7-15. 

26 Ordinatio , Prologue, q.l.; OTh 1.14, 16-20. 
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there is a broad sense according to which sciences not normally seen as 
subalternating can be considered in that capacity. In spite of the fact 
that Aristotle had stated explicitly that medicine and geometry are not 
subalternate sciences, Ockham suggests that broadly speaking they 
are, and likewise, one may also consider logic or metaphysics and the 
special sciences in this same broad subalternating relationship. 27 

What is clear from this is that Ockham has altered Aristotle’s pro¬ 
hibition of metabasis from two sides. On the one hand, by restricting 
the prohibition to only those sciences that are completely distinct in 
subject and properties—that is, Ockham’s idea of science as a single 
proposition—Ockham has removed much of the force that the original 
theory possessed. And on the other hand, by greatly expanding the 
number of sciences that may be considered subalternating and 
subalternate, Ockham escapes the injunction of metabasis in most 
cases. If a science cannot qualify as subalternate under Aristotle’s 
strict definition, it may well qualify under Ockham’s more liberal 
rules. 

Some ten years after Ockham’s original discussion, Thomas 
Bradwardine takes up the problem of metabasis implicitly when he con¬ 
siders the generic incompatibility of mathematics and physics in part 4 
of his second chapter to the Tractatus de proportionibus . Chapter 2 as a 
whole deals with what Bradwardine calls “four erroneous positions” 
regarding the relationship between velocity and the powers that cause 
motion. Already he has argued against three: that velocity is propor¬ 
tional to the difference between motive and resistive power, that it 
follows the proportion between that difference and the resistive power, 
and that it corresponds to the proportion between motive and resistive 
power. 28 All of these, Bradwardine notes, are similar inasmuch as they 
assume that there is a mathematical relationship between velocity, 
motive power, and resistive power. But in the fourth erroneous posi¬ 
tion, Bradwardine considers the objection that natural philosophy and 
mathematics are generically different and that therefore there is no 
mathematical relationship between motive and resistive powers. Brad- 

27 Summa logicae III, ii, ch. 20-21; ed. Gedeon Gal and Stephen Brown, Opera 
philosophica , vol. 1, (St. Bonaventure, N.Y. 1974), 537-542, esp. 539-541. Ockham is 
by no means unique in his ideas about partial subalternation; as I have suggested in 
my article on Ockham’s theory of metabasis , Burley and others seem to be drinking 
from the same stream. 

28 Thomas of Bradwardine , his Tractatus de proportionibus ; its significance for the development of 
mathematical physics , ed. and trans. H. Lamar Crosby, Jr., Madison, Wise. 1955, 
86-105. 
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wardine's reply centers on a distinction of two senses of proportion: in 
a strict sense, proportion refers only to quantities and therefore is 
restricted to scientific genera that deal with quantity. In a more 
general sense, however, proportion is found in all things which admit 
of being equal, greater or less, similar, or larger and smaller. And this, 
says Bradwardine, is the sense in which he uses proportion in the 
present context. 29 With varying degrees of success, Bradwardine 
challenges his fourth opponent, suggesting that he has conflated these 
two senses of proportion. But when the dust clears, we find that Brad¬ 
wardine’s conviction about the applicability of proportion to the topic 
of motion rests on his observations about the subalternate and 
subalternating sciences: 

“...if there were no proportion between powers because they are not quantities 
(of the same genus),’’ says Bradwardine, “by the same position, there could be 
no proportion between tones. And then the entire science of harmonics would be 
destroyed.’’ 30 

Simple pragmatism on the one hand and I would suggest an expanded 
view of subalternation—as we have seen in Ockham—on the other 
seem to have exerted an influence on Bradwardine’s view of metabasis. 

If Bradwardine's extensive discussion of the issue indicates that he 
was concerned about the legitimacy of applying such proportions, 
scholars of the succeeding generation seem to have merely assumed it 
at the outset. Many of them had learned of Bradwardine’s work not 
from the original Tractatus de proportionibus , but rather from 
abridgements of the work. And it is interesting and perhaps indicative 
of the concerns of the new generation that one somewhat popular ver¬ 
sion—the so-called Tractatus brevis proportionum —glosses over the argu¬ 
ment of chapter 2, part 4, and instead moves on to part 5—Bradwar- 
dine’s own function—to deduce several conclusions that follow from 
it. 31 In the same way, near the beginning of his Regule solvendi 

29 Tractatus 66, lines 1-10; 108-110, lines 481-516. 

30 Tractatus 106, lines 445-447; my translation. 

31 I am currently investigating the dissemination of Bradwardine’s material through 
the agency of these abridged editions. Most are similar to the Tractatus brevis propor¬ 
tionum : abbreviatus ex libro de proportionibus , Vienna 1515, reproduced by Clagett in Science 
of Mechanics in the Middle Ages , Madison, Wise. 1959; the argument of part II, chapter 4 
has been reduced to “Quarta opinio ponit quod velocitas motus non sequatur propor- 
tionem, quia nulla est proportio inter potentiam et resistentiam. Sed omnia argumenta 
pro ilia opinione solum procedunt de proportione proprie dicta. Ideo contra earn non 
arguo ad praesens.” (p. 490). The version found in Vienna, Osterreichische Na- 
tionalbibliothek 4784, fol. 231 r -236 v , is even more brief (fol. 236 r ' v ): “Quarta opinio 
est quod velocitas motuum non debet attendi penes aliquam proportionem. Similiter 
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sophismata , William Heytesbury remarks that he will assume in the 
course of his work that "any finite latitude is a certain quantity/’ 32 
And at the beginning of treatise XIV of the Liber calculationum, Richard 
Swineshead points out that his treatment of local motion will proceed 
under the assumption that motion is measured according to 
geometrical proportion. 33 If the application of proportion and the 
legitimacy of quantification rested originally on an expanded version 
of subaltemation, it would seem that the issues and assumptions of the 
generation of the 30s and 40s had shifted away from metabasis and in¬ 
stead concentrated on what have come to be called calculatory techni¬ 
ques. 

In spite of this shift in emphasis, there would seem to be at least 
two aspects of Mertonian science which both facilitated the use of 
mathematics in natural philosophy and relieved concerns about the 
appropriate use of one science in the domain of another. Each treads 
upon the development in ideas about the subalternation of the 
sciences. When Aristotle prohibited the use of metabasis in the sciences, 
he made it clear that he was not concerned with the transference of 
general principles and axioms from one science to another, but rather 
with what he considered the misapplication of principles that are 
specific to one science. From Grosseteste onward, virtually every 
medieval commentator on the Posterior Analytics had noted that the 
principle "Equals taken from equals yield equals” is common to 
several sciences, but the principle "Equal magnitudes taken from 
equal magnitudes yield equal magnitudes” is specific to geometry and 
cannot be transferred to another science. 34 It is the latter, more specific 
principle that is constrained by the prohibition of metabasis. 

One of the most striking features of fourteenth-century calculatory 
science is the extent to which logic enters the topics under discussion. 
This is perhaps nowhere more apparent than in Heytesbury’s Regule. 
According to its prologue, the Regule was intended as a guide for first- 


talis non stat.” Still another version (Cambridge, Gonville and Caius 182/215, pp. 
119-131), although more complete in other sections of the treatise, omits this portion of 
the text entirely. 

32 Hentisberi de sensu composito et diviso , Regule solvendi sophismata ..., Venice 1494, fol. 
40 va : “Quelibet latitudo finita est quedam quantitas.” 

33 Liber calculationum, Venice 1520, fol. 43 va : “...quedam regule de motu locali sup- 
ponendo motum attendi proportionem geometricam.” 

34 Robert Grosseteste, Commentarius in Posteriorum Analyticorum libros , ed. Pietro Rossi, 
Florence 1981, 137. 
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year students in logic. 35 What precisely is the relationship of logic to 
the mathematical or physical topics under discussion? Over the past 
thirty years, scholars have recognized a two-fold, reciprocating tie. On 
the one hand, according to Curtis Wilson, while mathematical and 
physical principles are used in Heytesbury’s text, they are brought to 
bear on logical or semantic problems such as the problem of 
denomination; that is, under what conditions can a subject be said to 
be such-and-such? If Brownie the donkey begins to move and in¬ 
creases her speed, at what degree of velocity may we say she runs? Or 
if Socrates is lifting weights and reaches the limits of his strength, is 
there a maximum weight which he can lift, or a minimum weight 
which he cannot lift? 36 While problems such as these admit of 
mathematical or physical solutions, and indeed Heytesbury uses both 
in his discussions, he marshals these techniques in the solution of a 
logical or semantic problem. 

More recently, however, John Murdoch has noted that the 
reciprocal relationship is also true of Mertonian and more generally, 
fourteenth-century work. By using what Murdoch calls “analytical 
languages,” fourteenth-century scholars transferred problems in the 
object language to ones that were analyzed in a metalanguage; that is, 
rather than an analysis of problems the objects of which are things, 
those problems were translated in such a way that the objects became 
propositions, and by suitable reductions, operations on terms or prop¬ 
ositions gave solutions—or in the case of sophismata , distinguished be¬ 
tween proper and improper procedures—first in the metalanguage 
and then by reversal in the object language. 37 


35 Regule fol. 4 V . 

36 Regule fol. 93 r ff., 141 r ' v . See also Curtis Wilson (note 1 above) 21-25 and his William 
Heytesbury, in: Dictionary of Scientific Biography, New York 1972, vol. 6, 376-380. 

37 This aspect of fourteenth-century science has been emphasized by Murdoch in 
several of his more recent articles, but see in particular The Analytic Character of Late 
Medieval Learning (note 14 above), The Development of a Critical Temper. New Approaches 
and Modes of Analysis in Fourteenth-Century Philosophy, Science, and Theology , in: Medieval and 
Renaissance Studies, ed. Siegfried Wenzel, Chapel Hill, NC 1978, 51-79, and 
Mathematics and Sophisms in Late Medieval Natural Philosophy , in: Les genres litteraires dans les 
sources theologiques et philosophiques medievales\ Definition, critique et exploitation. Actes du col- 
loque international de Louvain-la-Neuve 25-27 mai 1981, Louvain-la-Neuve 1982, 
85-100. Murdoch notes that while fourteenth-century scholars used logic, it would be 
misleading to suggest that they are simply doing logic; “they are doing physics or 
natural philosophy but with decidedly logical, metalinguistic, tools” {Analytic Character, 
p. 196). See also Edith Sylla’s discussion of this issue in The Oxford Calculators, in: The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy, ed. Norman Kretzmann, Anthony Ken¬ 
ny, and Jan Pinborg, Cambridge, 1982, 540-563 at 546-547. 
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This relationship between logic and the Mertonian work is not, I 
would suggest, an insignificant one, for in his discussion of metabasis , 
Aristotle had singled out dialectic as a peculiar science in the sense that 
unlike the special sciences—those of mathematics and natural 
philosophy—dialectic has no specific domain or subject matter on 
which it operates. This feature of dialectic lay at the foundation of 
Aristotle’s prohibition of metabasis , for unlike Plato, Aristotle was far 
less convinced about the certainty of dialectical method in all areas of 
science, and it was against Plato’s universal dialectic that Aristotle 
developed his theory of demonstration. Dialectic could proceed from 
knowledge based on belief or opinions; demonstration by contrast 
rested only on necessary principles. Dialectic must be prepared to 
argue a conclusion from the indeterminate response to a question; 
demonstration may respond to questions, but they must be questions 
that admit only one answer. Dialectic ranges over all fields; 
demonstration, bound by the prohibition of metabasis , is restricted to a 
single subject genus. 38 

One means of avoiding this prohibition, as I have already sug¬ 
gested, is to change the nature of the subject genus or expand the 
allowable exceptions, both of which can be seen in Ockham. But 
another, perhaps less obvious solution is to draw upon Aristotle’s 
distinction between dialectic and demonstration. While Aristotle 
clearly favored demonstration as the method of the sciences, he did not 
dispose completely of the dialectical method. Instead he reserved it to 
the Topics , where it served as a method for discovering arguments. 39 

38 Concerning the ultimate bases of dialectic, see Topics 1.1 100 a l 8-21, 100 b 22-23 and 
Posterior Analytics 1.19 8l b 19-21. In Topics VIII. 1 155 b 8-17, Aristotle compares the 
method of the dialectician with that of the (demonstrative) philosopher. As for the sub¬ 
ject genera of dialectic, Aristotle notes in Sophistical Refutations XI 172 a 14-17 that 
“...the art of examination is not knowledge of any definite subject, and it therefore 
follows that it deals with every subject; for all the arts employ also certain common 
principles.” Aristotle repeats this in Posterior Analytics 1.11 77 a 26-35, and in On the 
Generation of Animals II.8 747 b 27-30, he says that dialectical proof is more universal 
“the further removed it is from the special and proper principles.” Likewise, in 
Rhetoric 1.1, 1.2, and 1.4, Aristotle states that rhetoric, like dialectic, has no special 
genus for its subject matter. Compare this characterization with Aristotle’s re¬ 
quirements for demonstration {Posterior Analytics 1.7 75 a 38ff.), which include the ap¬ 
plication of an essential attribute to some genus and the specification of the genus 
itself. 

39 Concerning Aristotle and the Topics , see Walter de Pater, Les Topiques d'Aristote et la 
dialectique platonicienne ; La methodologie de la definition , Fribourg 1965, and Aristotle on 
Dialectic. The Topics. Proceedings of the Third Symposium Aristotelicum, ed. G. E. L. Owen, 
Oxford 1968, esp. the articles by De Pater and During; and J. D. G. Evans, Aristotle's 
Concept of Dialectic , Cambridge 1977. 
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Now the fate of this topical method has been much-discussed by 
scholars over the past generation. 40 In the sixth century, Boethius held 
much the same view of dialectic as a method of discovering arguments 
and made the method more precise in his De topicis differentiis. But 
beginning in the eleventh century and continuing through the thir¬ 
teenth century, we find a deviation from the traditional Aristotelian 
notion of topics. There is a growing sense that all syllogisms are 
dependent upon topics and that topical arguments as well as 
demonstrative ones are necessary. The result of this shift is first that 
topics become a method not as much for discovering as confirming 
arguments, and second—and for our purposes more important—a 
gradual blurring of the distinction between dialectic and demonstra¬ 
tion. 41 

The significance of this development for the parallel problem of 
metabasis is considerable. The revaluation of dialectic, particularly in 
the new forms of scholastic logic like the consequentiae , brings with it the 
recognition that dialectic, and to some extent demonstration, may be 
free from Aristotle’s remarks about metabasis. When coupled with the 
broad sense of subalternation we have seen in Ockham, this special 
property of logic becomes a significant one for Mertonian science. It is 
perhaps even more suggestive when we observe that in the third part 
of the Summa Logicae , Ockham had suggested that one science may in 
certain cases be both subalternating and subalternate with respect to 
different parts of another science. 42 In other words, logic as a science 
in its own right can both come to the aid of and be aided by 
mathematics and natural philosophy. If logic is subalternated and 
subalternating to both mathematics and natural philosophy, both 
sciences may be applied side-by-side without strictly speaking resort¬ 
ing to metabasis. Logic thus becomes a bridge between mathematics 
and physics. 

Closely related to this bridge is another aspect of Mertonian science 
that bears upon quantification and metabasis. It has often been re- 


40 Eleanor Stump, Topics : Their Development and Absorption into Consequences , in: The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , 273-299 and Dialectic , in: The Seven Liberal 
Arts in the Middle Ages , ed. David L. Wagner, Bloomington, Ind. 1983, 125-146. 

41 See, for example, Ockham’s discussion at Summa logicae III, i, ch. 1; OPh 1.360 and 
III, ii, ch. 9; OPh 1.521 and Eileen Serene’s discussion in Demonstrative Science , in: The 
Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , 496-517 at 514. 

42 Summa Logicae III, ii, ch. 20-21; OPh 1.537-542. See also the discussion in my article 
cited in note 24 above. 
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marked that Mertonian science is an analysis of problems secundum im- 
aginationem. The problems Heytesbury considers, the solutions he pro¬ 
poses, and the objections to his position that he refutes are more likely 
than not framed according to imagination; empirical considerations 
and actual physical measurements are absent from his work. 43 
Likewise, when Swineshead discusses the case of a very thin rod pass¬ 
ing down a shaft to the center of the earth and asks whether it will 
reach the center of the universe, his problem is framed secundum im- 
aginationem. 44 It matters little to Swineshead that this problem may be 
unverifiable or that the situation may be actually impossible. It is a 
problem framed secundum imaginationem , whose purpose is to test the 
boundary conditions of a theory under consideration, not determine 
how things actually behave in reality. Several years ago, A. G. 
Molland drew attention to the fact that by the early fourteenth cen¬ 
tury, imaginatio was closely associated with mathematics. Thomas 
Aquinas perceived mathematics as a science which receives its subject 
matter through the imagination, while physics does so through the 
senses. Henry of Ghent likewise suggested that those whose im¬ 
aginative faculties were well-developed made the best mathemati¬ 
cians, the worst metaphysicians, and inept natural philosophers. And 
when Thomas Bradwardine discusses the mathematical properties of 
relationships between infinite classes in the De causa Dei , he does so per 
imaginationem , 45 Given this relationship between the medieval concep¬ 
tion of imaginatio and the mathematical disciplines, are we led once 


43 Curtis Wilson (note 1 above) 24-25, 148-149, and 174 n. 65. 

44 Liber calculationum (note 33 above) fol. 35 v -37 r . The text has also been edited by M. 
A. Hoskin and A. G. Molland, Swineshead on Falling Bodies : An Example of Fourteenth- 
Century Physics , in: British Journal for the History of Science, 3 (1966), 150-182. On the 
same topic, see also Molland, Richard Swineshead and Continuously Varying Quantities , in: 
Actes du XII e congres international d’histoire des sciences , 4 (Paris 1968), 127-130. 

45 Molland (note 1 above) 113-114. Thomas Aquinas, Expositio super librum Boethii de 
Trinitate q. 5, a. 3 resp.; Expositio in XII libros Metaphysicorum VII, lect. 10, nn. 
1494-1496. Henry of Ghent, Quodlibeta , Paris 1518, II, q. 9; fol. 36 r . Bradwardine, De 
causa Deil, ch. 1, coroll, pars 40; ed. Henry Savile, London 1618, 121-124. Concern¬ 
ing the medieval theory of the imagination, see M. W. Bundy, The Theory of Imagination 
in Classical and Medieval Thought , Urbana, Ill. 1927. The faculty of the imagination and 
its importance for medieval perceptions of Aristotle’s prohibition of metabasis has not 
generally been recognized. As the faculty that mediated between sense and reason first 
by recreating images received originally through the senses and then combining them 
to form new complexes, imaginatio itself was a kind of psychological metabasis or transi¬ 
tion between dissimilar realms. This has been suggested recently for the case of 
Galilean science by Lorraine J. Daston, in: Galilean analogies : Imagination at the Bounds of 
Sense , in: Isis, 75 (1984), 302-310. 
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again to the middle sciences as the vehicle for eluding Aristotle's pro¬ 
hibition of metabasisl Unfortunately, the evidence on this score is 
somewhat mixed. As John Murdoch and Edith Sylla have noted, 46 
works involving calculationes in early manuscripts were not grouped 
with mathematical texts like the Elements , but instead with treatises on 
logic or natural philosophy. This, of course, would seem to be quite 
understandable, given the logical component of the work and the fact, 
as Murdoch and Sylla emphasize, that medievals often tended to blur 
the distinction between mathematics and logic, moving freely from 
one to another. Furthermore, and perhaps more fundamentally, we 
should remember that the Arts Faculty at Oxford or any other 
medieval university had no provision for studying calculationes apart 
from the traditional curriculum of logic, mathematics, natural 
philosophy, ethics, and metaphysics. When such curricula are 
specified, mathematical work centered around such texts as the works 
of Boethius, Euclid’s Elements , and Jordanus de Nemore’s 
Arithmetical 7 and while Bradwardine’s theory of ratios has its roots in 
the Elements , 48 it seems clear from the manuscript evidence that 
medievals did not consider the mathematics of the calculatores con¬ 
gruent with that required in the arts faculties. Hence it should not be 
surprising that calculationes should be grouped by default among the 
logical or natural philosophical works. 

It is perhaps more surprising that treatises dealing with the latitude 
of forms were grouped in codices with texts of more traditional scientiae 
mediae only beginning in the fifteenth century. 49 There are, however, 
some suggestions already in the fourteenth century that this concep¬ 
tion was beginning to change. Given the link between calculatory 
tradition and imaginatio , one should note that as early as the beginning 
of the fourteenth century, Peter Auriol—whose work on the nature of 
science seems to have influenced Ockham's ideas on the same sub¬ 
ject—characterizes the scientiae mediae as those disciplines in which 


46 John E. Murdoch and Edith D. Sylla, The Science of Motion, in: Science in the Middle 
Ages , ed. David C. Lindberg, Chicago 1978, 206-264 at 247-248. My own cursory 
review of the manuscripts of Heytesbury’s Regule and Swineshead’s Liber calculationum 
would suggest that quite often these texts were grouped with others of the same genre. 

47 James A. Weisheipl, The Curriculum (note 15 above) esp. 170-176. See also Edith 
Sylla’s remarks in The Oxford Calculators (note 37 above) esp. 542-544. 

48 A. G. Molland, An Examination of Bradwardine’s Geometry , in: Archive for History of 
Exact Sciences, 19 (1978), 113-175 and Sylla (note 37 above) 553-554. 

49 Murdoch and Sylla (note 46 above) 263 n. 137. 
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sense and imaginatio are joined. 50 Similarly, Henry of Langenstein 
already in the 1380s includes treatises on the latitude of forms not 
among the scientiae sermocinales or the disciplines of natural philosophy 
in his arbor scientiarum , but instead among the scientiae mediae . 51 What 
this may suggest, in other words, is the genesis of a wider conception 
of the middle sciences that becomes incorporated fully only in 
fifteenth-century texts and codices. 

Historians of science have long pointed to the scientiae mediae as the 
mechanism for effecting a mathematical physics out of Aristotelian 
natural philosophy. Olaf Pedersen, for example, sees the creation of 
the concept of scientiae mediae by Aquinas as “un chemin du 
quadrivium a la physique. ” 52 And more recently, Jean Gagne has ex- 


50 Peter Auriol, Scriptum super primum Sententiarum, ed. Eligius M. Buytaert. St. 
Bonaventure, NY 1952, Prologue, q. 5, a. 2, no. 49 (p. 300). Concerning the relation¬ 
ship between Auriol and Ockham, see Paul Vincent Spade, The Unity of a Science 
According to Peter Auriol, in: Franciscan Studies, 32 (1972), 203-217. 

51 Henry of Langenstein, Expositio prologi Bibliae ; MS Vienna, Osterreichische Na- 
tionalbibliothek, CVP 3900, fol. 54 ra * va . The text is quoted fully by Nicholas H. 
Steneck, A Late Medieval Arbor Scientiarum, in: Speculum, 50 (1975), 245-269 at 250-251. 
Steneck has also noted that Henry argues against disciplinary autonomy elsewhere in 
his works; see Science and Creation in the Middle Ages : Henry of Langenstein (d. 1397) on 
Genesis , Notre Dame 1976, 145 and 191 n. 24. Henry’s position, according to Steneck, 
bears the “unfortunate consequence ... that the study of nature has no rules that are 
specifically and exclusively applicable to it alone” (p. 145), and he therefore 
distinguishes Henry’s science and medieval science more generally from modem 
science. In the general sense, of course, this is true; but seen against the background of 
Aristotle’s prohibition of metabasis , Henry’s statements, like those of other fourteenth- 
century scholars suggested in this paper, constitute an important hurdle toward 
modern methodology. 

Earlier in this paper, we suggested that Bradwardine’s argument in chapter II, part 
4 of the Tractatus rested in part on the nature of music. Bradwardine’s argument is 
likewise mirrored in Franciscus de Ferraria’s Questio deproportionibus motuum, ed. Mar¬ 
shall Clagett in Science of Mechanics (note 31 above) at 501. The same argument seems 
to have appealed to Oresme in his discussion of intension and remission; see his Quaes- 
tiones super geometriam Euclidis, ed. Marshall Calgett in Nicole Oresme and the Medieval 
Geometry of Qualities and Motions, Madison, Wise. 1968, q. 11 (pp. 546-547). The 
culmination of this link between the intermediate science of music and calculatory 
techniques may be found in the anonymous Questiones musice of Paris, BN lat. 7373 
studied by John Murdoch [Music and Natural Philosophy : Hitherto Unnoticed Questiones by 
Blasius of Parma{?), in: Manuscripta, 20 (1976), 119-136]. Murdoch suggests that the 
text reflects the interests of the University of Pavia (p. 126), and if this is the case, it 
would also reflect late fourteenth-century views about the ties between a scientia media 
such as music and the new calculatory techniques, since Blasius taught there between 
1379 and 1382, between 1389 and 1399 and again between 1403 and 1407. 

52 Olaf Pedersen, Du quadrivium a la physique , in: Aries liberales von der antiken Bildung zur 
Wissenschaft des Mittelalters, ed. Josef Koch, Leiden 1959, 107-123 at 123. 
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amined the development of the more traditional scientiae mediae , show¬ 
ing that among the Arabic and later Latin commentators, these in¬ 
termediate sciences moved away from being tied to either physics or 
mathematics—or as Aristotle had specified, from being “the more 
physical parts of mathematics”—to become a tertium quid , truly in¬ 
termediate between the two disciplines. 53 What has not generally been 
recognized is that later in the Middle Ages, not only was the position 
of the scientiae mediae beginning to change, but more fundamentally, 
the criteria by which a discipline could be considered subalternate or 
subalternating were changing as well. Sciences could be seen as par¬ 
tially subalternated in such a way that different parts could depend on 
distinct superior sciences for their principles. More important still, 
many more sciences could qualify for this relationship, and the new 
techniques of the fourteenth century were eventually incorporated in 
the body of the sciences under this relationship. And with this change, 
medievals were able to modify Aristotle’s prohibition of metabasis that 
had precluded cross-disciplinary work in the sciences. 

Somewhat more generally, this shift in the nature of the subalter¬ 
nate sciences and the attendant revision of Aristotle’s theory of 
metabasis emphasizes an important aspect of scientific change in the 
Middle Ages. By and large, historians have adopted the view that 
while medievals modified ancient—and in particular Aristote¬ 
lian—theories of natural philosophy, they did not usually challenge 
the basic assumptions or the core elements 54 of Aristotelian science. 
Bradwardine or Buridan, for example, may have adjusted the descrip¬ 
tion of motion or the causes of projectile motion, but they left un¬ 
disturbed the idea that every mobile requires a mover. Similarly, 
medieval scholars beginning with Grosseteste gave more precision to 
the distinction between propter quid and quia science, but underlying 
this work remained the conviction that scientia is a causal enterprise. 55 


53 Jean Gagne, Du quadrivium aux scientiae mediae , in: Arts liberaux et philosophie au moyen 
age. Actes du IV e congres international de philosophie medievale, Montreal-Paris 
1969, 975-986. 

54 Larry Laudan, Progress and its Problems , Berkeley 1977, 95ff. 

55 Anneliese Maier, ' Ergebnisse’ der spatscholastischen Naturphilosophie, in: Ausgehendes 
Mittelalter, Rome 1964-1977, vol. 1.425-457; James A. Weisheipl, The Principle Omne 
quod movetur ab alio movetur in Medieval Physics , in: Isis, 56 (1965), 26-45; 
Grosseteste’s position on scientia propter quid and quia is discussed by A. C. Crombie, 
Robert Grosseteste and the Origins of Experimental Science , Oxford 1953, esp. ch. 5; later 
medieval discussions of the theory are reviewed by John Herman Randall, The School of 
Padua and the Emergence of Modern Science , Padua 1961. 
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In the modification of the prohibition of metabasis , however, we have 
what would seem to be a shift in one of the core elements of 
Aristotelian science, for the prohibition of metabasis reflected fun¬ 
damental aspects of Aristotle's ontological and methodological posi¬ 
tions. Yet even in this respect, when medievals shifted the boundaries 
of the sciences, they did so under the wings of Aristotle: Ockham, as 
we have seen, suggests that if subalternation is possible in cases not 
prescribed by Aristotle, it is not because he has deviated from the 
Philosopher’s position, but rather because he has made explicit what 
was implicit in Aristotle’s ideas. And somewhat later in the fourteenth 
century, when Albert of Saxony asks why Aristotle would bother pro¬ 
hibiting metabasis when so many sciences are related, his answer is that 
Aristotle had never intended to apply the prohibition to the subalter¬ 
nate sciences (which Albert, like Ockham, now considers more 
numerous), but rather only to those sciences that are clearly distinct. 56 

If, however, fourteenth-century scholars reconciled to their satisfac¬ 
tion their own modification of metabasis with Aristotle’s position, their 
solution was not unanimously held or at least permanent. Looking 
back from the early sixteenth century, Pietro Pomponazzi complained 
that Swineshead and the rest of the English calculators had put too 
much mathematics and geometry into natural philosophy. According 
to him, such sciences are illegal innovations between mathematics and 
physics. 57 Likewise, later in the sixteenth century, Francesco 
Buonamici, who was one of Galileo’s teachers at Pisa, expresses his 
exasperation at “many of these (Latins) who leap from physics to 
mathematics.’’ 58 And as Henry Guerlac has recently noted, as late as 

56 Albert of Saxony, Quaestiones super libros Posteriorum , Venice 1497, fol. D[ b : “Sed 
diceret aliquis ex quo sunt plures scilicet modi quibus convenit descendere de una 
scientia in aliam, quare Aristoteles pluries dicit non convenit demonstrantem 
descendere de genere in genus? Respondetur quod hoc non dicit sicut prius dicebatur 
et etiam non descendere convenit etc., eo modo quo passio probata de aliquo subiecto 
in scientia subalternata etiam probaretur de subiecto subalternante ... quando sunt 
duo subiecta diversarum scientiarum, et uni illorum inest aliqua passio per se et alteri 
illorum inest ilia passio per accidens, tunc non convenit fieri descensum de genere in 
genus, illo modo quod passio demonstrata de subiecto cui inest per se et 
demonstraretur de subiecto cui inest per accidens. Propter hoc quod plerumque et 
turpes sunt passiones que insunt per accidens illi linee, geometra non probat quod 
linea recta sit linearum pulcherrima...” 

57 De intensione et remissione formarum ac de parvitate et magnitudine , Venice 1525, fol. 6 va , 
gva-vb See a j so Curtis Wilson, Pomponazzi’s Criticism oj Calculator , in: Isis, 44 (1953) 
355-362 at 357 and 360. 

58 Francesco Buonamici, De motu libri X, Florence 1591, 525. At p. 528, Buonamici 
considers the problem of whether proportions that operate in mathematics are applied 
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the end of the seventeenth century, the early French reviews of 
Newton’s Principia focused their attention on—among other 
things—the fact that while this new work may have been a 
mathematical one, it was clearly not natural philosophy. 59 The prob¬ 
lem of metabasis and the idea of disciplinary boundaries on which it was 
founded did not evaporate in the Middle Ages. Rather, metabasis and 
its avoidance was still as much an issue in the seventeenth century as it 
had been in the fourteenth. 

Norman, Oklahoma 
University of Oklahoma 
Department of the History of Science 


legitimately to the case of things in matter—the same concern Bradwardine dismisses 
in his Tractatus Chapter II, part 4. Concerning Buonamici’s treatment, see 
Christopher Lewis, The Merton Tradition and Kinematics in Late Sixteenth- and Early 
Seventeenth-Century Italy, Padua 1980, 127-169. 

59 Henry Guerlac, Newton on the Continent, Ithaca, NY 1981, 50-51. It is perhaps 
notable that the reviewer in the Journal des sgavans (1688) regarded the Principia as a 
work in the mixed mathematical tradition of mechanics rather than natural 
philosophy. 
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Vivarium XXIV, 1 (1986) 


Buridan , Albert of Saxony and Oresme, and a Fourteenth-century Collec¬ 
tion of Quaestiones on the Physics and on De Generatione et Corruptione . 1 


J. M. M. H. THIJSSEN 


A substantial part of John Buridan’s works can be found in Italian 
libraries. The studies of A. Maier for example, show that the Vatican 
library is particularly important (not only with regards to Buridanica, 
but also with respect to many other texts that must be of great interest 
to students of 14th-century natural philosophy). 2 Then there is G. 
Federici-Vescovini, who, in two of her articles, has discussed a 
number of mss. from Italian libraries, all containing Buridan texts. 3 
This paper intends to be still another contribution to investigations 
already made. Especially the ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana S.VIII.5 is 
of particular interest to us here. 

This manuscript contains Questiones on the Physica and on De genera¬ 
tione et corruptione , and claims John Buridan (1300-after 1358) explicitly 
as its author. One might think that this attribution of authorship is 
therefore beyond discussion. This is not quite true, however, as we 
shall see. 

The Questiones on the Physics 

In the detailed description of the ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana 
S.VIII.5 in the Catalogo di manoscrittifilosofici nelle biblioteche italiane , D. 
Fiori takes the authorship as stated in the manuscript for granted. 4 


1 The research for this paper was made possible by financial support of the 
Netherlands Organisation for Pure Scientific Research (Z.W.O.). 

1 would like to express my thanks to H. H. Thijssen for rendering the translation from 
the Dutch, and to Prof. H. A. G. Braakhuis and Prof. H. Hubien for their encourage¬ 
ment. I wish to express my gratitude to the staffs of the University Library of Basel 
and the General Scientific Library of Erfurt for their kind reception and cooperation. 

2 Maier (1949-1958). 

3 Federici-Vescovini (1960); (1976). 

4 This description can be found in Leonardi (1982), 148-151. Prior to this the ms. has 
been discussed by Federici-Vescovini (1976), 31-34 and also in (1979), 22 n.4 en 
(1983), 80 n. 14. She too accepts—without further discussion—Buridan’s authorship of 
the Questiones on the Physics. On ff. 3ra-3vb we find the tabula questionum of the 
Physica. f. 3vb:” Expliciunt tabule rubricarum questionum secundum Iohannem 
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Ch. Lohr on the other hand shows more caution, although he too con¬ 
siders the Physics as a work of Buridan, but then in the category 
“uncertain which redaction”; 5 and indeed the incipit as well as the ex¬ 
plicit differ from those of the well known redactions of Buridan’s Ques- 
tiones on the Physics. 6 

A remark, made by the copyist himself, also gives the impression 
that we are not dealing here with one of Buridan’s “well known” 
Questiones- collections. On f. lr the text (in the same writing as the rest) 
reads as follows: “Questiones iste sunt Parisius disputate per reveren- 
dum doctorem magistrum Iohannem Bridam, et sunt sue questiones 
moderne que omnibus aliis quas unquam fecerit prestant. Deo 
gratias.” 7 The remark “ questiones moderne ” could be an indication that 
the attribution to Buridan was new to the copyist, either because they 
really are another version of Buridan’s, of which he did not know, or 
because they are not Buridan’s at all. In the latter case, of course, the 
attribution must be false. And indeed here we are dealing with a false 
attribution, since these Questiones are in fact from Albert of Saxony 
(d. 1390), which is evident not only from the incipit and the explicit and 
the titels of the questiones , but also from the text itself. From the follow¬ 
ing transcription of a passage the reader can judge for himself. The 
last questio of the Book VIII, which is question 13, reads as follows: 


Bridam super libro Phisicorum. Amen.” On f. 5rathe text begins: “He sunt questiones 
super libro phisicorum Parisius disputate per reverendum doctorem magistrum Iohan¬ 
nem Bridam, et sunt iste primi libri 22.” The text then runs to f. 74rb. The colophon 
(in the same handwriting as the text) goes: “Expliciunt questiones super octo libris 
Phisicorum Parisius disputate per reverendum doctorem magistrum Iohannem 
Bridam et finite fuerunt scribi per me Bartholomeum de Madiis, die sabati secundo 
mensis aprilis 1373. Deo gratias amen.” (my own transcription). 

5 Lohr (1970), 169. 

6 The incipit goes as follows: “Queritur circa primum Phisicorum utrum ens mobile 
sit subiectum proprium in scientia naturali totali. Et per scientiam naturalem totalem 
intelligo habitum congregatum ex habitudinibus omnibus conclusionum 
demonstratarum in libris naturalibus...” The explicit: “...et si accidens qualis sit: 
utrum quantitas vel qualitas. Et si qualitas, utrum de prima specie vel tertia. Hoc 
enim considerare est alterius negotii, scilicet metaphysici.” (my own transcription) 

7 This is a correction of Federici-Vescovini’s transcription (1976), 31. She proposed 
the following, in my opinion less meaningful, reading: “Questiones iste sunt Parisius 
disputate per reverendum doctorem magistrum Iohannem Bridam et sunt sue ques¬ 
tiones in ordine questionibus aliis quas unquam fecerit.” 

Neither can Fiori’s transcription in Leonardi (1982), 149 be called correct: “Ques¬ 
tiones iste sunt parisii disputate per reverendum doctorem magistrum iohannem brin- 
danum et sunt questiones medecine que omnibus aliis quas unquam fecerint prestant. 
Deo gratias Amen.” 
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Consequenter queritur a quo moveatur proiectum post separationem eius a 
prohiciente. Istam dubitationem Aristoteles tractat circa finem huius octavi. 
Circa quam sunt diverse opiniones, quarum prima est quod movetur a prohi¬ 
ciente. Et hoc ista opinio vult sic ostendere. Nam ab illo movetur proiectum cui 
imponitur proiectio; sed sic est quod ilia imponitur prohicienti. 

Alia est opinio quam pro nunc reputo veriorem, et est quod proiciens imprimit 
proiecto quamdam virtutem motivam que est quedam qualitas que innata est 
manere nisi fiat impedimentum aliunde ad eandem differentiam positionis ad 
quam proiciens prohicit. Et secundum istam cpinionem possunt reddi cause 
quarundam experientiarum. Primo quia lapis prohicitur remotius quam pluma. 
Breviter huius causa est ista quia ex quo lapis habet plus de materia et est magis 
densus pluma, plus recipit de ista virtute motiva et diutius earn retinet quam 
pluma. 

Que res sit talis virtus non spectat ad naturalem sed ad metaphysicam, scilicet 
utrum talis res sit substantia vel accidens, et si accidens, qualiter sit: utrum quan- 
titas vel qualitas. Et si qualitas, utrum de prima specie vel tertia. Hoc enim con- 
siderare est altioris negotii, scilicet metaphysici. 

This passage from Cesena, S.VIII.5, f.73r-74v is almost verbatim 
the same as the transcription of Albertus’ text by Maier, who used the 
1504 Venice edition in her analysis of Albert’s impetus-theory. 8 
Besides, a comparison between these (and other passages) and cor¬ 
responding ones of other mss. can lead to no other conclusion than 
that the Questiones super octo libris Physicorum in the Cesena ms. B. 
Malatestiana S.VIII.5 have been incorrectly attributed to Buridan. 9 

The Questiones on De generatione et corruptione 

In Ch. Lohr’s report it says, that the Cesena ms. B. Malatestiana also 
contains a text of Buridan’s Questiones super libris De generatione et corrupt 
tione . 10 G. Federici-Vescovini, on the other hand, mentions that the 
Cesena ms. only contains a tabula questionum of this work, but not the 
text itself. 11 Besides, the ms. has a very interesting introduction, to the 
effect that it places De generatione et corruptione within the framework of 


8 Maier (1968), 260-263. These transcribed fragments correspond with Maier’s line 
1-7, 84-92, and 110-end in that order. 

9 For this purpose I have consulted the following mss.: Bologna, Collegio di Spagne 
ms. 160; Brugge, Openbare Stadsbibliotheek 477; Venezia, Bibl. Naz. Marc. VI 218 
(= 3022). Pattin (1978), 14 gives a description of the Bruges ms., which shows that 
inc. and expl. are identical with those of our Cesena ms. We may therefore add the 
ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana S. VIII.5 ff. 5ra-74rb to Lohr’s list ((1967), 350) of Ques¬ 
tiones on the Physics by Albert of Saxony. 

10 Lohr (1970), 171. 

11 Federici-Vescovini (1976), 31. 
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Aristotle’s libri naturales. Federici-Vescovini’s findings have been con¬ 
firmed by D. Fiori. 12 Here also both authors take the ms. attribution 
for granted. 

This causes a problem, however, since a comparison between the 
titles of the questions of the Cesena ms.’ table of contents and the titles 
of another ms. of Buridan’s Questiones (e.g. Basel, 
Universitatsbibliothek F.V.2, ff. 64r-86r, or Munich, Clm. 19551, 
ff. 106r-125v) 13 shows that there are many differences. Not only the 
sequence of the titles differs in the Italian ms., but also many questiones 
have no equivalent in the other mss. (and vice versa). The introduc¬ 
tion is also missing, at least in the mss. Basel, Universitatsbibliothek 
F.V.2; Berlin, SB lat. fol. 387 and Munich, Clm. 19551, 14 whereas 
certain other mss. of Buridan’s Questions on De gen. et corr. do have 
the Introduction. 15 

Thus we find both a similarity with regards to the Introduction and 
discrepancies with regards to titles and text. It seems to me therefore 
that the attribution of this text to Buridan remains questionable. For 
establishing the authorship it would be necessary to identify other mss. 
containing the text which once belonged to the Cesena ms. In order to 
faciliate this task, I will present here the tabula questionum, which has up 
till now remained unpublished: 

(f.4v: “Hec est tabula questionum libri De generatione et corruptione 
disputatarum Parisius per reverendum doctorem magistrum Iohannem Bridam 
et sunt numero 39 ita, quod questiones primi sunt 25; secundi vero 14”. 
Tabula questionum primi libri De generatione. 

1. Prima questio est utrum voces significent idem re existente et non ex- 
istente. (in carta 89). 16 

2. Utrum rebus scibilibus coruptis possit manere scientiam de eis. (in car¬ 
ta 89). 

3. Utrum de generabilibus et coruptibilibus possit esse scientia. (in carta 
90). 

4. Utrum universale sit per se generabile et coruptibile. (in carta 91). 

5. Utrum mobile ad formam sit subiectum huius libri. (in carta 91). 


12 cf. Leonardi (1982), 148-151. 

13 These are two mss. of Buridan’s Questiones de gen. et corr. mentioned by Lohr (1970), 
171. The following mss. can be added to Lohr’s survey: Liege, BU 346C, ff. 53-94 (cf. 
Pattin (1978), 103), Munich, Clm. 4376, ff. 125-150 (cf. Markowski (1981), 70). 

14 Maier (1952), 120 has been my reference with regards to the Berlin ms. 

15 As Maier (1952), 120 indicates, this is the case for both mss. of Erfurt, B. Ampl. F. 
325 and F. 357. The same holds true for Wien, O.N.B. 5453. 

16 The foliating (in carta...) has been done by the owner of the ms. Cesena. I will 
come back to this later. 
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6. Utrum generatio et coruptio sint passiones entium naturalium. (in carta 
92). 

7. Utrum ista sit bona consequentia: si possibile est generari, impossibile 
est ea alterari. (in carta 93). 

8. Utrum omne corpus sit divisible super omne punctum. (in carta 93). 

9. Utrum sit dare generationem simpliciter datam. (in carta 94). 

10. Utrum semper generatio unius sit coruptio alterius et econverso. (in 
carta 95). 

11. Utrum materia sit causa perpetuitatis generationis et coruptionis. (in 
carta 95). 

12. Utrum generatio differat ab alteratione. (in carta 96). 

13. Utrum in generatione simpliciter dicta fiat resolutio usque ad materiam 
primam. (in carta 96). 

14. Utrum aliqua forma accidentalis maneat eadem in generato et corupto. 
(in carta 97). 

15. Utrum rarefactio sit proprie augmentatio. (in carta 98). 

16. Utrum corpus cum advenit cibus augeatur vel cibus, vel materia vel 
aliud. (in carta 99). 

17. Utrum in augmentatione viventium partes secundum materiam fluant 
et refluant. (in carta 100). 

18. Utrum qualibet pars aucti sit aucta. (in carta 101). 

19. Utrum augmentatio sit per se motus. (in carta 102). 

20. Utrum omnis actio et passio fiant per contactum agentis ad passum. (in 
carta 102). 

21. Utrum simile patiatur a simili, vel dissimile a dissimili. (in carta 103). 

22. Utrum ignis sit contrarius aque. (in carta 103). 

23. Utrum forme elementorum suscipiant magis et minus, (in carta 104). 

24. Utrum forme elementorum maneant in mixto. (in carta 105). 

25. Utrum mixtio sit possibilis. (in carta 106). 

Tabula questionum secundi libri De generatione et coruptione. 

1. Utrum sint tantum quattuor prime qualitates tangibiles. (in carta 107). 

2. Utrum aqua sit primo frigida. (in carta 108). 

3. Utrum caliditas naturalis ignis et aeris sint eiusdem speciei. (in carta 
109). 

4. Utrum primarum qualitatum tangibilium due sint active, scilicet 
calidum et frigidum; due passive, scilicet humidum et siccum. (in carta 
109). 

5. Utrum omnia elementa sint ad invicem immediatetransmutabilia. (in 
carta 110). 

6. Utrum elementa habentia simbolum facilius ad invicem transmutentur. 
(in carta 111). 

7. Utrum de necessitate sequatur, si sunt infinita elementa, quod sunt in¬ 
finite contrarietates. (in carta 112). 

8. Utrum omnia comparabilia communicent in eadem vel in consimili 
materia, (in carta 112). 

9. Utrum omnia mixta que sunt circa locum medium, sint composita ex 
omnibus simplicibus corporibus. (in carta 113). 

10. Utrum in natura sit possibile reperiri mixtum simpliciter temperatum. 
(in carta 114). 

11. Utrum calidum, frigidum, humidum et siccum sint principia activa in 
generationibus mixtorum. (in carta 114). 
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12. Utrum in rebus perpetua sit generatio et coruptio. (in carta 115). 

13. Utrum, si celum cessaret a motu, aliqua generatio et coruptio essent. 
(in carta 116). 

14. Utrum coruptum possit reverti idem in numero in istis inferioribus. (in 
carta 116). 

Save for a few exceptions the titles of these questiones are verbatim the 
same as those of a survey of an anonymous collection of Questions on De 
gen. et corr. in the ms. Vat. lat. 3097 which was published by A. 
Maier. 17 A comparison between the Cesena ms. and the Vatican ms. 
leads to the following observations: The questiones 1-10 inch of Book I 
run parallel in both mss. Questiones 11 and 13 have no equivalent in 
Vat. lat. 3097. Questio 18 (“Utrum corpus vivens nutriatur quamdiu 
vivit et non augeatur quamdiu vivit”) of the Vat. lat. is missing in the 
Cesena ms. The following questiones are practically identical again; so 
the Cesena ms. has one question more than the Vatican ms. 18 The 
titles in Book II are the same in both mss. They also have the sam z pro- 
emium. 

A. Maier is of the opinion that the anonymous questiones of the ms. 
Vat. lat. 3097 are Nicole Oresme’s (d. 1382) commentary on De gen. 
et corr. that was considered lost. 19 Her first argument is the matter of 
style. She thinks she recognizes “der lebendige, temperamentvolle, 
manchmal brillante Stil” of Oresme. 20 

The second argument is the fact that Albert of Saxony and Marsilius 
of Inghen base their Questiones on De gen. et corr. upon Buridan’s (in 
the redaction known to Maier) and on the above mentioned 
anonymous commentary of Vat. lat. 3097. It is a well known fact, 
however, that at other occasions Albert of Saxony as well as Marsilius 
of Inghen repeatedly base their own commentaries on Aristotle upon 
Buridan’s and Oresme’s commentaries. So for Maier it is obvious 
therefore to assume that they have done the same with regards to the 
Questiones on De gen. et corr. From which she draws the conclusion 


17 cf. Maier (1955), 535-536. 

18 As a result of these differences the order of questiones has been changed somewhat. 
Vat. lat. 3097 q. 11 corresponds with q. 12 of the Cesena ms.; q. 12-q. 14; q. 13-17 in- 
cl. with q. 15-q. 19 inch; q.18 has no equivalent as we have already seen; q. 19-24 inch 
correspond with q. 10-25 incl. 

19 Maier (1952), 123; (1955), 536. 

20 Maier (1952), 123-124. On pp. 118-134 one can find a discussion of a few commen¬ 
taries on De gen. et corr. and their mss. Note that Maier did not know the Cesena ms. 
B. Malatestiana S.VIII.5 at the time. Lohr (1972), 123 has taken over Maier’s at¬ 
tribution of Vat. lat. 3097 to Oresme. 
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that the anonymous collection must be from Oresme. 21 The under¬ 
lying implicit assumption here is, that the anonymous text of the 
Vatican ms. is not the same as the redaction of Buridan’s text that was 
used by Maier. It is true, Maier has established the fact that the 
anonymous Questiones of the Vatican ms. differ from Buridan’s, 
although in some cases the titles are identifical. 22 She too found that 
the anonymous commentary showed “eine gewisse Abhangigkeit von 
Buridan” on the one hand, but on the other hand also “eine starke 
Selbstandigkeit des Denkens und eine Art der Darstellung, die weit 
liber den Durchschnitt steht und auf einem Verfasser von hohen 
Niveau schliessen lasst”. 23 

Maier’s discussion of the contents of the Questions on De gen. et 
corr. of the Vat. lat. ms. 3097 makes it sufficiently clear, that this text 
must definitely be placed against the intellectual background of the 
14th century Parisian ‘‘school”. One may question, however, her at¬ 
tribution of these anonymous Questiones to Oresme; even more so, 
since after Maier’s publication another ms. has been discovered, con¬ 
taining a text of Questiones on De gen. et corr. and which explicitly 
names Oresme as its author: Firenze, B. Naz., Conv. Sop. 
H.IX. 1628, ff. l-76v. 24 This is not the same text as the one in the 
Vatican ms. 25 

In my opinion we should consider the possibility that in Vat. lat. 
3097 we have another redaction of Buridan’s Questiones on De gen. et 
corr. This hypothesis could be corroborated with the following obser¬ 
vations: 

1. In the first place we have the explicit attribution of the 
anonymous Questions of the Cesena ms., a ms. not known to Miss 
Maier: (f.4r) “Incipit ordo istius libri De generatione ad alios libros 
naturales secundum magistrum Iohannem Bridam”. Then follows the 
preface: “Prima pars scientie naturalis tractat de entibus 

21 cf. Maier (1952), 124. 

22 Maier (1952), 121 n. 71, and 122 has based her comparison on the mss. Erfurt, F. 
357 and Berlin, lat. fol. 387 of Buridan’s Questiones. The mss. Basel, F.V.2 and 
Munich, Clm. 19551, which I have consulted, confirm the correctness of Maier’s 
observations. 

23 Maier (1952), 123. 

24 Menut (1966), 285. this ms. has already been referred to in Kristeller (1963), 153. 
Unfortunately the incipit which Menut gives (“Primo queritur utrum de ente mobile 
ad formam sit haec scientia tamquam de subiecto”) is not from Firenze, B. Naz. Conv. 
Sop. H.IX 1628, but from Vat. lat. 2185! He did not notice that the mss. listed by him 
and attributed to Oresme, contain different commentaries on De gen. et corr. 

25 In the Appendix I present a survey of the titles of Oresme’s questions. 
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naturalibus...” It concludes with the significant remark (f.4va): 
“Hunc ordinem libri De generatione ad alios hie scripsi propter duo: 
Primo, quia utilis est ad evidentiam omnium que dicentur; secundo, 
quia ipsum Iohannes Bridam ponit in expositione libri De generatione 
cuius libri questiones secundum eundem Iohannem infra dicentur vel 
ponentur. Quarum questionum est sequens tabula per rubricas pro- 
tensa. Amen.” Then the tabula of questions follows with the above 
mentioned incipit, stating again that we are dealing here with 
Buridan’s Questiones disputate. The survey of titles concludes with 
the following explicit (f. 4vb): 4 ‘ Explicit tabula questionum disputatarum 
super duobus libris De generatione et corruptione. Amen.” The 
Preface of this ms. is identical with the one of Vat. lat. 3097, and the 
titles of the questions are nearly identical. Besides, the same Preface 
appears in some mss. of De gen. et corr. of which Buridan’s authorship 
has never been doubted. 26 The assumption that Vat. lat. 3097 con¬ 
tains a second redaction of Buridan’s Questiones on De gen. et corr. is 
not basically being refuted by any of Maier’s arguments in favour of 
Oresme’s authorship. On the contrary, her remarks to the effect that 
the commentary of Vat. lat. 3097 shows a certain dependency on 
Buridan’s could be seen as a corroboration of this hypothesis. 

2. The ms. Vat. lat. 2185, mentioned by A. Maier, contains on 
ff. 40ra-61rb anonymous Questiones on De gen. et corr. 27 At the end of 
the first book of this collection two questions from Buridan’s commen¬ 
tary and his Introduction have been inserted: (f.50ra) “Expliciunt 
questiones primi De generatione secundum ilium, sed ponuntur alie 
due disputate per Iohannem Bridam cum quodam suo prohemio.” 
And indeed, then follows the Prologue and the questiones “utrum 
voces significent idem re existente et non existente”, and “utrum de 
generalibus et corruptibilibus possit esse scientia”. These are the 
questions 1 and 3 of the ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana S. VIII.5 and the 
ms. Vat. lat. 3097. Thus in Vat. lat. 2185 we have another explicit at¬ 
tribution to Buridan. 


26 Namely in the above mentioned mss. Erfurt, B. Ampl. F. 325 and F. 357. With 
regards to this point I have not been able to consult the mss. Praha, Metr. Kap. 1286, 
ff. 89v-lllrand Wien, O.N.B. 5453, ff. 30r-48v, which according to Lohr(1970), 171 
also contain Buridan’s text. Besides one must bear in mind that there is always the 
theoretical possibility that an Introduction has been transmitted separately from the 
text, and has been inserted somewhere else at a later date. 

27 Maier (1952), 120-121. An elaborate analysis of Vat. lat. 2185 has been given by 
Maier (1961), 191-201. 
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A. Maier stated that both titles also occur in the only redaction of 
Buridan’s De gen. et corr. she knew, namely in questiones 3 and 1 
respectively, but that the text of these two questiones differs form the one 
of Vat. lat. 2185. 28 This discrepancy could well be explained by the ex¬ 
istence of a second redaction of Buridan’s De gen. et corr. In such case 
the questions 1 and 3 of Book I including the Prologue would then be 
the ones found in Vat. lat. 2185. 

3. In connection with these two arguments I would like to draw the 
attention to a remarkable item with regards to Vat. lat. 2185. There 
appears to be considerable difference between the rest of the text of 
Book I in Vat. lat. 2185 and Book I in Vat. lat. 3097. Compare the 
titles for example. Book II on the other hand runs almost exactly the 
same as Book II of the Vat. lat. 3097. For Maier this was even the 
reason for calling Vat. lat. 2185 a “Ziemlich eingreifende 
Umarbeitung”. 29 On the other hand one could also say by way of 
argument, that here we are dealing with two different texts. One could 
speculate on the question as to whether Vat. lat. 2185—besides the 
questiones explicitly attributed to Buridan—perhaps contains another 
commentary on De gen. et corr. 

A real conclusion on the authorship of the Questiones of Cesena, B. 
Malatestiana S.VIII.5 (in its entirety presented in Vat. lat. 3097) can 
only be arrived at after a painstaking text-comparison between 
Buridan’s Questiones and the so called other redaction thereof in Vat. 
lat. 3097. 30 Also the text of the ms. Firenze, B. Naz., Con. Sop. 
H.IX. 1628 must then be drawn into this investigation. 

All I want to do here is simply indicate that the Questions on De 
gen. et corr. of the ms. B. Malatestiana which are explicitly attributed 
to Buridan, are not identical to those known to us through Maier’s 
publications. The way things stand at the moment an attribution of 
these Questiones to Oresme is also questionable. The least we can say is, 


28 Maier(1952), 121, namely n. 71: “...Ubrigens sei bemerkt, dass die beiden Ques- 
tionen in der Durchfuhrung ziemlich abweichen von den entsprechenden in den hs. 
Erfurt F. 357 und Berlin lat. 2 387.” Both mss. contain Buridan’s Questions on De 
gen. et corr. in the only redaction that was known at the time. 

29 cf. Maier (1952), 122-123 where she pointed out the discrepancies between both 
mss. with regards to Book I. 

30 Prof. H. A. G. Braakhuis and I are studying the first two questions of Book I in 
Vat. lat. 3097 (“utrum voces significent idem re existente et non existente” and 
‘‘utrum rebus scibilibus corruptis possit manere scientiam de eis”) and their 
equivalent in Vat. lat. 2185 and in Buridan’s Commentary. Perhaps this study will 
solve the question of authorship. 
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that the possibility of another redaction of Buridan’s Questions cannot 
simply be ruled out. 31 

Another interesting aspect of the ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana 
S. VIII.5 are the annotations in the margin by a one time owner of the 
ms. (end 14th-beginning 15th century). At the end of the tabula ques- 
tionum of the Physics he makes the remark (f.3vb): “Nota quod habeo 
etiam questiones super libro Phisicorum secundum alios doctores. ,, 
Among the authors he then mentions is also Blasius of Parma: “Item, 
habeo questiones secundum Blasium librorum Phisicorum in libro 
uno per se, in quo etiam sunt conclusiones super libris Phisicorum 
secundum Blasium ipsum.” G. Federici-Vescovini has been able to 
identify this codex, which contains the Conclusiones as well as the Ques¬ 
tiones on the Physics of Blasius of Parma: Vat. lat. 2159. 32 It is in¬ 
teresting to see that this codex Vat. lat. 2159 refers to the Cesena ms. 
(f.227vb): “Item, habeo eas (scil. the Questions on the Physics) secun¬ 
dum Bridam in libro in quo sunt etiam questiones de generatione 
secundum Bridam. 5 ’ 

Federici-Vescovini has not mentioned the fact that there are more 
mss. with annotations by this owner in existence: for example Vat. lat. 
2185! With regards to the anonymous Questions on De gen. et corr. 
this same owner remarks: (f.40v) “Habeo etiam istas questiones 
secundum Marsilius de Hingen..., Item, habeo ipsas secundum 
Bridam in uno libro, in quo sunt etiam questiones super libro 
Phisicorum secundum ipsum Bridam. 33 ” This seems to be a clear 
reference to our Cesena ms., which indeed also contains Questions on 
the Physics that are being attributed to Buridan, as we have seen. The 
owner who made these annotations was in all probability a certain 
Bernardus a Campanea of Verona, a medicus , 34 From references made 
by the owner of these mss. we may conclude that the text of Buridan’s 
(?) De gen. et corr. in the ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana S.VIII.5 must 
have been lost at a later date. As possible evidence of this may also be 
seen the tabula questionum of this ms. After every questio we find -in the 
owner’s own handwriting- information as to the folium on which each 


31 For that matter it is not unusual for Buridan to make more than one commentary 
on one and the same work of Aristotle. For examples see Lohr (1972), 163-182. 

32 Federici-Vescovini (1976), 32. 

33 Thorndike (1952), 83 gives this reference only in an English translation, Maier 
(1955), 121 transcribes only part of the passage referring to Buridan. 

34 cf. Federici-Vescovini (1976), 32 and Maier (1961), 110. 
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questio begins (in carta...) These folia, however, are missing in the 
codex (ff.89-116). 35 

In his ‘catalogue' the owner of these mss. has without doubt taken 
for granted the attributions made in the mss. 36 Hopefully I have made 
clear that in the case of the ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana S. VIII.5 this 
was not quite correct. 

Summary 

By way of conclusion we may add the following three items to A. 
Maier's and G. Federici-Vescovini's investigations: 

1. The Questiones super libris Physicorum in the ms. Cesena, B. 
Malatestiana S.VIII.5 have been incorrectly attributed to John 
Buridan. Their real author is Albert of Saxony. 

2. The ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana S.VIII.5 ff. 4ra-4vb contains 
the Prologue and the tabula questionum of the Questions on De gen. et 
corr., whereas the ms. Vat. lat. 3097 ff. 103ra-146rb has the complete 
text. This Prologue and the questions 1 and 3 can also be found in 
Vat. lat. 2185 ff. 50ra-50vb. This text certainly cannot be considered 
as another copy of Buridan's well known Questions on De gen. et 
corr. Neither is it certain that Nicole Oresme is their author, as A. 
Maier seems to believe. There are indications pointing in the direction 
of a redaction other than the one known, of Buridan's Questions. In 
any case this possibility cannot be ruled out by the material that has 
been presented here. 

3. The ms. Cesena, B. Malatestiana S.VIII.5 has at one time had 
the same owner as the codices Vat. lat. 2159, 2160, 2185 and 3066, 
and the codices Cesena, B. Malatestiana S.VII.5 and S.VIII.2. This 
owner was in all probability Bernardus a Campanea of Verona, a 
physician. 


35 Besides there are two more mss. in Cesena, B. Malatestiana fund with similar an¬ 
notations by the owner. Since in these mss. the same works are referred to as in the 
already mentioned Vat. mss., one could safely assume that we are dealing with the 
same owner here. Grabmann (1928), 105-106 has drawn the attention to these mss. 
(S.VII.5 and S.VIII.2). 

36 Perhaps this also explains why the owner has added to the title “Questiones de 
generacione et corruptione aristotilis partim secundum bridanum” the following 
remark in Vat. lat. 2185; “scilicet super secundo libro et in fine primi libri sunt due 
questiones secundum ipsum bridanum”. (cf. Maier (1961), 197). The owner himself 
has probably seen the similarity between the anonymous Book II in Vat. lat. 2185 and 
the same Book in B. Malatestiana S.VIII.5, which was also a ms. in his possession, 
and which was attributed to Buridan there. 
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APPENDIX 


List of questions of the Commentary on De gen. et corr. attributed to Nicole Oresme, 
according to the ms. Firenze, B. Naz. Conv. Sop. H.IX 1628. 

Book I. 

1. Utrum possit evidenter <concludi> (?) aliquam generationem esse. 

2. Utrum generatio sit alteratio. 

3. Utrum si generatio erit inpossibilis, alteratio erit inpossibilis. 

4. Utrum forme elementorum suscipiunt magis et minus, sive intendantur et remit- 
tantur. 

5. Utrum forme elementorum maneant in mixto, et licet ista questio sit supra textum 
sequentem, tamen volo ipsam determinare propter questionem sequentem. 

6. Utrum omnis generatio unius sit corruptio alterius et econverso. 

7. Utrum in generatione simplici sit resolutio ad materiam primam. 

8. Utrum aliqua qualitas maneat eadem in generato quam prius fuit in corrupto. 

9. Utrum dato aliquo generabili, posset a quolibet plurium agentium generari. 

10. Utrum dato aliquo generabili, illud possit in plurium instantium quolibet generari. 

11. Utrum in omni alteratione fiat reactio. 

12. Utrum augmentatio sit generatio. 

13. Utrum augmentum maneat idem in principio augmentationis naturalis et in fine 
ipsius, et similiter de diminutione. 

14. Utrum quelibet pars aucti sit aucta. 

15. Utrum augmentatio fiat secundum partes formales et non secundum materiales. 

16. Utrum augmentatio sit motus continuus. 

17. Utrum omnis actio et passio fiant per contactum, ita quod agens semper tangat 
passum. 

18. Utrum simile possit agere in sibi simile aut etiam pati a simili, aut etiam semper 
fiat a dissimili. 

19. Utrum mixtio sit possibilis. 

20. Utrum indivisibile possit alterari. 

21. Utrum omnis mixtio sit naturalis. 


Book II (f.45r.) 

1. Utrum tantum sint quattuor qualitates prime, scilicet caliditas, frigiditas, siccitas et 
humiditas. 

2. Utrum quattuor qualitatum primarum due sunt active, scilicet calidum et frigidum, 
et due passive, scilicet siccum et humidum, et more Aristotelis contractum ponitur pro 
abstracto. 

3. Utrum sint quattuor elementa et non plura. propter cavillationes intelligendum est 
in specie et non in numero, scilicet sic: utrum sint quattuor species significantes om¬ 
nia elementa, quia quantum ad numerum non est determinatum. 

4. Utrum caliditas ignis et caliditas aeris sint eiusdem rationis et eodem modo de 
humiditate aque et aeris et similiter de frigiditate aque et frigiditate terre et cum hoc de 
siccitate ignis et terre, quia eadem est difficultas. 

5. Utrum quodlibet elementorum habeat unam de primis qualitatibus magis prin- 
cipaliter quam aliam et eo modo quo ponit Aristoteles, scilicet quod terra est magis sic¬ 
ca quam frigida et aqua primo frigida et aer primo humidus et ignis primo calidus. 

6. Utrum sit aliquod purum simplex elementum. 

7. Utrum omnia elementa sint ad invicem transmutabilia, ita quod quodlibet possit in 
quodlibet transmutari. 

8. Utrum elementa habentia symbolum facilius et citius transmutentur. 

9. Utrum ex duobus elementis possit tertium generari. 
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10. Utrum si elementa essent infinita, infinite essent contrarietates et etiam in quolibet 
elemento essent infinite qualitates. 

11. Utrum quodlibet mixtum circa medium locum sit compositum ex omnibus 
simplicibus. 

12. Utrum qualitates prime sint principia activa in generatione mixti ex elementis. 

13. Utrum possit esse aliquod mixtum temperatum ex elementis, vel qualitatibus 
eorum. 

14. Utrum generatio sit perpetua. 

15. Utrum quodlibet corruptibile habeat determinatam periodum sue durationis. 
explicit (J. 77vb):... et sic est finis secundi libri de generatione et corruptione deo gratias 
amen. Solamine omni facto per civitatem. 

colophon : Explicit liber de generatione et corruptione nicolaj orem. 

Nijmegen 

Philosophisch Instituut K. U. 
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Vivarium XXIV, 2 (1986) 


Peter Abelard's Semantics and His Doctrine of Being*) 

L. M. DE RIJK 


1 Preliminary: Significatio in Abelard 

Abelard starts [ Gl.Per. 335, 32ff.] from a rather broad sense of 
‘significative’ according to which every word ( vox = ‘articulate 
sound’) is significative of the presence of a speaker (‘prolator’). Of 
course, like his contemporaries what he is really interested in is those 
words which are significative of something which the speaker intends 
to express concerning the domain of whatever exists. In the wake of 
Aristotle {De int. 3, 16b20) a word’s significative function is said to 
consist in producing an idea in the hearer’s mind which bears on some 
entity. {Gl.Pred. 136,29ff.; Gl.Per. 339,20-340,6; D 112,30ff.) Signi¬ 
ficative words were commonly supposed to have acquired their 
significations through what was considered to be the historical fact of 
‘imposition’ ( impositio , institutio, inventio ) as performed by some 
impositor or inventor nominum some time in the past (such as Adam in 
Paradise; Gen. 2: 19-20). The concept of ‘institution’ hints at the 
(Ancients’ and) Medievals’ awareness of the fact that some social 
agreement was required for there to be a ‘universe of discourse’ 
[Gl.Por. 19,15; Gl.Pred. 112,37ff.; 112,46]. 


*) This paper is meant as a continuation of the series ‘On Ancient and Mediaeval 
Semantics and Metaphysics' published in this Journal from 1977-82. For bibliographical 
reasons the original general title has been dropped and the studies will be continued 
under separate titles. Some other papers on the same subject have been published 
elsewhere: “Die Wirkung der neuplatonischen Semantik auf das mittelalterliche 
Denken uber das Sein”, in Miscellanea mediaevalia 13 (1981), 19-35;—“Boece logicien 
et philosophe: ses positions semantiques et sa metaphysique de l’etre”, in Atti di Con- 
gresso internazionale di studi Boeziani (Pavia ottobre 1980), Roma 1981, 141-56: — 
“Abailard’s Semantic Views in the Light of Later Developments”, in English Logic 
and Semantics from the end of the twelfth century to the time of William of Ockham 
and Burleigh. Acts of the 4th European Symposium on Mediaeval Logic, Nijmegen 
1981, 1-58: — “Semantics in Richard Billingham and Johannes Venator”, in English 
Logic in Italy in the 14th and 15th Centuries. Acts of the 5th European Symposium on 
Mediaeval Logic and Semantics, Napoli 1982, 67-83;—“Did Parmenides Reject the 
Sensible World?”, in Graceful Reason. Essays in Ancient and Medieval Philosophy 
presented to Joseph Owens CSSR ... etc. Toronto 1983, 29-53. 
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For Abelard, ‘significatio’ has two different aspects. Of course, 
tokens are used to refer to ‘things', i.e. all kind of entities which are 
(putatively) inhabitants of the outside world. As a matter of fact, our 
speech is mainly focussed upon ‘real things’, rather than ‘figments’. 
(Gl.Per. 315,29-30). However, the same tokens are used to convey 
ideas (or entities qua conceived of; intellectus). In Gl.Pred. 112,29-113, 
3 Abelard is most explicit about this distinction and sets out to make 
it clear that the main aim of any imposition (or use) of significative 
words is to produce some notion. For their semantic function, accord¬ 
ingly, the ‘intellectus’ conveyed by them is most vital. 

Unlike some of his contemporaries, Abelard wishes to follow the 
grammarians in also assigning some signification to conjunctions and 
prepositions [D. 119,30-120, 20; cf. Gl.Per. 338,21ff.], to the extent 
that theirs is mainly what was later labelled as a syncategorematic 
function; that is, they do not have a meaning of their own, but, 
together with categorematic words, contribute to the meaning of the 
phrase involved. Sometimes Abelard even seems to be aware of their 
operational character [Gl.Per. 336,27ff.; D. 118,14-25]. 

Nonetheless, the noun and the verb are the significative words par 
excellence. On this account, Abelard reminds his readers [D. 121, 28ff.] 
of the fact that Aristotle discussed only nouns and verbs. Nouns and 
verbs are indeed per se significative, i.e. meaningful by themselves, to 
the extent that even in complete isolation (as single lexical items, one 
could say) they convey some definite conception or idea. This is com¬ 
mon doctrine with the Medievals. However, the contradistinction 
between nouns and verbs vs prepositions, conjunctions and interjec¬ 
tions is differently viewed by them. Some people are of the opinion, 
Abelard says, that the latter are also meaningful even quite apart from 
any context, although when they are taken as lexical items, there is 
something uncertain and vague about their meaning, but when con¬ 
nected with properly significative words, they come to have a full- 
fledged meaning as parts of the meaningful phrases involved, as e.g. 
the preposition ‘de’ (‘out of’, or ‘about’) in the phrase ‘de homine’ 
(Gl.Per. 337,12ff.; ZU19,7ff.; cf. Mews [1985]: 4). 

Abelard’s objection to this view is especially interesting in that it 
raises the question of the criteria for distinguishing nouns and verbs 
from prepositions, conjunctions etc. He points out that as for nouns 
and verbs, it may also be maintained that they do not have their deter¬ 
minate meaning until some further determination has been given. He 
instances [ Gl.Per. 338,3ff.] ‘homo’ (‘man’), and ‘diligo’ (‘I love’) as 
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opposed to phrases having a richer meaning such as ‘homo albus’ 
(‘white man’) and ‘diligo Ricardum’ (‘I love Richard’). For that 
reason, he prefers to assign them a proper signification of their own, 
which they actually convey only when they are used in connection with 
nouns and verbs. Thus their signification rather is ‘co-signification’. 
However, his ideas about co-signification of syncategorematic words 
still were rather vague, due to his seemingly too ‘thing-like’ concep¬ 
tion of their semantic or syntactic function as well as his failure in 
recognizing mere operators or functors (cf. Gl.Per. 338,21-339, 4). 
The phenomenon of co-signification plays an important role in 
Abelard’s thought, for that matter. So it is at the basis of the notion 
of temporal connotation and of ‘confusion of sememes’ which may be 
considered the key notions of his semantics (see below, pp. 88-9). 

Since nouns and verbs are the principal conveyers of meaning we 
have to start with these ‘parts of speech’ (‘partes orationis’). 


2 Nomen, verbum, oratio 

The best way to elucidate Abelard’s view on nouns and verbs is to 
present his discussion of the criteria for distinguishing between them. 
Following Priscian ( Inst.gramm. II 18, p. 55, 8-9; XVII 14, p. 116, 26- 
7 et al. ), grammarians used to distinguish the different parts of speech 
according to their diverse meanings. Along these lines, the verb was 
defined as a word which is mainly (principaliter) significative of an 
action or a ‘being-acted-upon’ (‘ passw ), that is to say that verbs such 
as ‘sedere’ (‘to be seated’) and ‘vivere’ (‘to be alive’) and even the so- 
called ‘substantive verb’ (‘esse’; ‘to be’) are said to signify an action 
or a being-acted-upon [Gl.Per. 346,Iff.; D. 130,6ff.]. This mainly 
grammatical view is rejected by Abelard in spite of its adherents’ 
attempts to maintain it by assuming an equivocal use of verbs such as 
‘sedere’, of which they claim that it sometimes means the action of sit¬ 
ting, in its verbal function (in vi verbi) that is, and at other times stands 
for the state of being seated and thus acts, in fact, as a noun (in vi 
nominis ) rather than a verb. When applied to the substantive verb this 
way out induces the adherents to make ‘esse’ equivocal as well in that, 
as a verb, it may equivocally stand for all kinds of actions expressed 
by other verbs and, as a noun, for the existence (or ‘being given’) of 
any thing whatsoever including all kinds of accidental beings (such as 
qualities and quantities). Of course, such a repeated refuge into the 
domain of equivocity is bound to provoke Abelard’s disapproval. 
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In point of fact Abelard’s solution sets about to more fully employ 
the ‘verbal vs nominal’ distinction introduced by his opponents, in 
that he applies it to the basic level of sememes as well. For each and 
every sememe, e.g. the sememe common to ‘white’ (‘albus^um’), 
‘whiteness’ ( albedo ) or ‘be-white’ (‘ albere '), you may form a noun 
(whether substantival or adjectival) or a verb. Therefore, Abelard 
argues, the criterion of lexical meaning for distinguishing between the 
noun and the verb is unsound. And it is at the same time against 
authority, Abelard warns us ( Gl.Per . 346,28-9), since it is Aristotle 
himself who put forward ( De int. 2, 16al9; 3, 16b6-9) the proper 
criterion in saying that nouns and verbs differ in that the latter ‘addi¬ 
tionally signify time’, and the former do not, and explaining the verb’s 
distinctive by the words: “a verb additionally signifies something’s 
obtaining now. ’ ’ 

To begin with the basic features which the noun and verb have in 
common, Abelard’s explicit remark ( Gl.Per. 346,25-8) should be 
recalled to the effect that “just as some nouns signify things in their 
substantialness’ ( res in essentia'\ see below, pp. 110-1), while others sig¬ 
nify them after some adjacent property, so verbs do as well.” All this 
amounts to asserting that the noun as well as the verb have the dual 
function of naming and determining (cf. Kretzmann 494). 1 Indeed, 
nouns such as ‘lion’ or ‘brave’ both name and determine a thing in 
that using such nouns the ‘thing’ involved is introduced into the 
universe of discourse as e.g. a iion-thing’ or ‘brave thing’ or ‘brave 
lion-thing’. Of course, the function of determining comes more to the 
fore in the case of adjectival determiners such as ‘brave’, or ‘red’. 
Well, Abelard roughly views verbs along the same lines, and he does 
this also in the wake of Aristotle {De int. 3, 16bl9-20) who regarded 
verbs merely as a peculiar kind of common names. For Abelard also, 
the naming-determining function as performed by a verb belongs to 
its principal signification 2 (cf. Gl.Per. 357,1-3; D. 123,15-22; 131, 
26ff.). Hereby it should be noticed, however, that the main function 
of the verb is to determine rather than to name. Our author says in 
this connection that by the second part of his definition [De int. 3, 
16b7] Aristotle intends to make clear that verbs have mainly been 


1 I prefer Kretzmann’s label ‘determining’ to that of ‘descriptive’ which I have used 
elsewhere (so De Rijk [1986], passim). 

2 A noun’s or verb’s principal signification is the meaning it has by itself as a con¬ 
veyer of a sememe. Of course, temporal co-signification is part of its meaning when 
it is actually used (as a finite verb). Cf. Kretzmann [1986], 495, n. 33. 
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invented for 'predication’, whereas nouns rather have the function of 
stating subjects ( Gl.Per . 352, 4-6; see also below). To be sure, every 
noun may be transformed into a verb by simply adding a tense 
indicator. 

Abelard extensively discusses the ‘ consignificatio temporis’ (‘co¬ 
signification of time’, whether present, preterite or future time). His 
remark {Gl.Per. 348, 28ff.; 359, 36; D 138, llff; see below) to the effect 
that in cases where no verb have been invented in order to convey 
some sememe in a verbal manner, one may have recourse to forging 
a stand-in by combining a noun (substantival or adjectival or a 
nominal participle) with a finite form of ‘to be’, fits in with the same 
line of thought. So there is no semantic difference, Abelard argues, 
between ‘sedere’ and ‘sedentem esse’ or ‘sedisse’ and ‘sedentem 
fuisse’; indeed the circumscriptions have the same meaning and the 
same temporal co-signification as the one-word verbs have. Abelard 
is glad enough to quote Aristotle’s authority again, where the latter 
remarks ( De int. 12,21b9-10) that there is no difference between saying 
that ‘a man walks’ and saying that ‘a man is walking’. It should be 
noted already that for Abelard’s semantics of the statement-making 
utterance, this periphrastic device will prove to be of utmost impor¬ 
tance (see below, 103). 

Since the temporal connotation in the great commentary on 
Perihermeneias ( Gl.Per . 36, 25ff.) is said to be the main semantic distinc¬ 
tive between the noun and the verb, it is the more interesting to con¬ 
sider the two-sided position of participles. Abelard remarks ( Gl.Per. 
346, 32-4) that a part of speech such as ‘amans’ (‘loving’) is either a 
noun or a participle designating one and the same action in either 
function. It is only, he says, the temporal connotation which allows us 
to set the two functions apart and to determine this word as either a 
noun or a verb. 

However important the connotation of time may be in his Dialectica, 
not only as a distinctive of the verb but in its own right as well, our 
author most significantly goes so far as to bluntly reject Aristotle’s 
view that verbs differ from nouns in having a co-signification of time, 
since we may assign such a co-signification to nouns as well. Indeed 
nouns, too could be considered as assigning their main signification to 
the substrates involved in accordance with the time of the utterance: 

D. 122, 22-7: Sicut enim ‘curro’ vel ‘currens’ cursum circa personam tamquam 
ei presentialiter inherentem demonstrat, ita ‘album’ circa substantiam 
albedinem tamquam presentialiter inherentem determinat; non enim album nisi 
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ex presenti albedine dicitur. Unde et tantum ‘albi’ nomen dicere videtur quan¬ 
tum ‘quod presentialiter albedine est informatum’, sicut et ‘currens’ in quodam 
presentialiter cursum participat. 

For just as ‘run’ or ‘running’ designate running in connection with a person as 
presently inhering in him, just so ‘white’ determines whiteness in connection 
with a substance as presently inhering; indeed, it is called ‘white <thing>’ 3 
only because of the present whiteness. Hence the name ‘white < thing > ’ seems 
to mean just as much as ‘that which is presently informed by whiteness’, just as 
’running’ in somebody presently partakes in ‘running’. 

Similarly substantive nouns have present time connotation: 

D. 122, 29-31: Sicut enim ‘currit’ tantum quantum ‘est currens’ dicit, ita 
‘homo’ tantundem quantum ‘<quod est> animal rationale mortale’. 4 

For just as ‘runs’ means the same as ‘is running’, so ‘man’ is tantamount to ‘that 
which is, in the present time, a mortal animal endowed with reason’. 

Some lines further on our author again indicates the present time 
co-signification of both substantival and substantivated adjectival 
nouns: 

D. 123, 11-5: “Sicut enim ‘album’ ex presenti albedine datum est, ita etiam 
‘homo’ ex presenti substantia animalis rationalis mortalis; et quern hominem 
dicis, iam animal rationale mortale ipsum ostendis; et tantundem ‘hominis’ 
vocabulum sonat quantum ‘quod’ [quidem MS\ presentialiter est animal 
rationale mortale’’. 

Just as ‘album’ (‘the white thing’) is assigned to something because of some pres¬ 
ent whiteness, so ‘homo’ (‘man’) too is assigned to something because of the 
material presence of a mortal animal endowed with reason. And indeed the 
linguistic tool ‘man’ is equivalent to the phrase ‘that which, in the present time, 
is a mortal animal endowed with reason’. 

For the present time connotation, see also D. 116, 25-6 and 137, 3-6. 

So it may be said, in Abelard’s view, that if it is a substantival noun 
a name determines a thing as subsisting or (if it is an adjectival noun) 
as inhering in something else at some time or other (‘aliquando’). 5 


3 Unlike Latin (and Greek) English idiom requires what Guthrie calls ‘tiresome 
makeweights’ {History of Greek Philosophy V, 404, n. 1), such as ‘things’, ‘entities’, ‘fac¬ 
tors’ and so on where Greek and Latin (and Dutch and German) have only the 
equivalents of ‘the white’ {to leukon , ‘album*). See also De Rijk [1986], 14.1, n. 13. 

4 Tweedale [1976: 288] is right in thinking that the text as handed down needs emen¬ 
dation, but his suppletion of only the verb ‘est’ is idiomatically wrong. Cf. also D. 
123, 14-5 quoted in the next note. 

5 For the general question of whether Abelard’s notion of ‘essentia’ (‘material 
presence’) includes actual existence in the outside world, see De Rijk [1981b], 29-32. 
For the connected problem of‘Actuality’ vs ‘Facticity’, see De Rijk [1981a] 28-30 and 
[1981b], 38-40. 
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Jacobi is right in pointing out [1986: 153f.] that a noun such as 
‘album’ does not mean ‘white’ in the sense of a dictionary entry 
(‘albus’). Its neutrum already hints at its being used in some context. 
So it rather means ‘something white’ or ‘a (the) white <thing>’. 6 
The same goes for a noun such as ‘homo’ which, when it is actually 
used, is, by the same token, actually attributed to somebody existent (or 
supposed to be existent, speaking more precisely). Therefore, for 
Abelard, a noun also has temporal connotation, so to speak, within its 
semantic value, which comes to be an actual denotation of temporality 
whenever the word is actually used in some context. 

There is an interesting controversy between modern scholars on 
what exactly is meant by the noun’s temporal co-signification. 
Tweedale (1982: 146) is of the opinion that the noun used in predicate 
position “has in isolation (my italics) a tense of its own (generally the 
present) and this can conflict with the tense of the copula”. He refers 
to the well-known example ‘this old man was a boy’ (‘ hie senex fuit 
puer ’) which will be necessarily false if we treat ‘boy’ as retaining its 
signification of present time, for then the sentence is equivalent to ‘this 
old man was one of those who are presently boys’ (‘fuit unus de haben- 
tibus presentialiter pueritiam’). 1 The remedy consists, Abelard says, in 
treating the copula plus predicate noun as one single construct (‘una 
dictio‘) having the tense of the copula, 8 to the extent that the original 
proposition is to be understood as: ‘this old man is one of those who 
were boys’. 

Jacobi objects (1986: 164, n. 44) to the above view that our textual 
evidence does not allow us to understand Abelard “as associating a 
tense with the isolated noun (my italics) generally the present” and 
argues that to assume that in such cases as meant by Tweedale the 
noun must change its meaning when it comes after a copula in the past 
or future tense would be in conflict with the wording of the passages 
involved. Nor is it clear, Jacobi goes on, how a noun in isolation is 
to convey a time co-signification on top of its main meaning. Finally 
he refers to Gl.Per. 349, 31-3 where he thinks that “Abelard speaks out 
against the very theory which Tweedale attributes to him”. He also 
adduces Gl.Per. 349,33-350, 5. As a matter of fact, at 349,22-36 we 
read: 

6 For this ‘makeweight’, see above, p. 90, n. 3. 

7 See Tweedale [1982], 146; cf. also Peter Abelard, Gl.Per. 348,28-349,17; D. 
138,5-140,22. 

8 See Gl.Per. 348,28ff. (esp. 349,19-350,39); D. 139,12-140,22 and 249,11-35. 
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Quippe <sicut ‘homo’> [Geyer only supplies <sicut>] tantum nomen est 
vivorum et ‘cadaver’ mortuorum, et ‘puer’ eorum qui in praesenti pueritiam 
habent, licet tempus non notet. Quodsi quis dicat ‘homo’ nomen esse hominum 
aequaliter tarn praesentium quam futurorum quam praeteritorum, iam profecto 
‘mortuum’ et ‘homo’ opposita non sunt sicut ait Aristoteles. Et sicut vere dicitur 
‘<hoc> cadaver fuit homo’, et ita etiam vere potest dici ‘hoc cadaver est 
homo’; qui cum ipsum cadaver sit, etiam unum est eorum quae ab ‘homine’ 
nominantur; et verum est cadaver esse id quod est vel fuit vel erit homo. Si quis 
autem dicat ‘homo’ per adiunctionem ‘fuit’ transire in significationem 
preteritorum quia verbum adiunctum tempus praeteritum significat, non 
videtur ratio, quia cum dico ‘homo ambulavit’ et ‘ambulans ambulavit’ vel 
‘amans est (vel ‘erit’ vel ‘fuit’) amaturus’ (vel ‘amatus’), non est necesse propter 
tempora verborum appositorum significationem aliorum commutari. 

It is quite understandable since <just as ‘man’> is only a name standing for 
living beings and ‘corpse’ for dead ones, in the same way ‘boy’ too <stands 
for> those who in the present time have boyhood, although it does not indicate 
time. For if somebody says that ‘man’ is a noun standing equally for present and 
past and future men, well then he must accept 9 the disappearance of the opposi¬ 
tion between ‘dead’ and ‘man’, which Aristotle claims there to be, And, <on 
that supposition>, as truly as it is said ‘ < this> corpse was a man’, it can also 
be truly said ‘this corpse is a man’; since he is that very corpse, it is also one of 
those things which are nominated by ‘man’, and it is true <still on that 
supposition > that a corpse is that which is, or was, or will be, a man. However, 
if somebody says that ‘man’, through the addition of ‘was’, is transferred to 
signifying past human beings in consequence of the fact that the verb added 
signifies the past time, there seems to be no reason <for that>, for when I say 
‘a man walked’ and ‘a walking <man> walked’ or ‘a lover is (or ‘will be’ or 
‘was’) going to love’ (or ‘one who has been loved’), it is not compulsory that the 
signification of the other terms be changed because of the tenses added. 

Matters seem to be rather complicated, indeed. In erroneously tak¬ 
ing the MS reading ro ( = ratio) for recto (Geyer gives the conjecture 
rectum , presumably not knowing what to do with the reading ro which 
he does mention in his apparatus criticus) Jacobi failed to grasp the point 
of Abelard’s argument. In fact, in this passage our author does not 
reject the view that an isolated noun has temporal co-signification, he 
only rebukes the assumption that when a noun takes over a preterite 
co-signification from the past tense ‘fuit’ it is just because a verb of the 
preterite tense is added, since, on that assumption, we are bound to have 
difficulties with expressions as ‘homo ambulavit’, (‘a man walked’) 
where we find nothing of the sort. Well, that is why Abelard proposes 
an alternative solution, i.e. to take the copula plus the predicated noun 
as one single dictio. 

Besides, I have the impression that by ‘the noun in isolation’ 
Tweedale does not mean the noun merely as a dictionary entry, but 


9 For this rendering of iam profecto, see De Rijk [1985b], 9.2. 
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rather, the noun actually used in a sentence but momentarily taken 
apart from that specific sentential context. 10 Finally there is a context 
in which Abelard really makes the impression of assuming that 
because of its proper invention a noun has present time co¬ 
signification. So in his discussion with his Master (William of 
Champeaux?) he deals with phrases such as ‘homo mortuus’ (‘dead 
man’) by arguing on the (clearly accepted) assumption that ‘man’ 
may retain its proper invention because of its signifying an actually 
existent human being. 11 

The conclusion may be drawn now that Abelard is really of the 
opinion that when actually used in some speech context a noun is 
prone to retain the present time co-signification due to its ‘proper 
invention’. However, one should bear in mind that by ‘present time’ 
the time is meant in which the utterance is made. That is precisely 
why taking a noun ‘in isolation’ does not amount to viewing it merely 
as a lexical entry. 

Returning now to our author’s search for a proper criterion for 
distinguishing between the noun and verb, we have to notice, first, 
that Abelard looks for the distinctive feature of the verb in quite 
another direction. Again, he refers to Aristotle, who in defining it ( De 
int. 3, 16b6-7) had not only paid attention to the verb’s temporal con¬ 
notation. Indeed, he says: “A verb is what additionally is significative 
of time [..] L and it is a sign of things as 12 said of something else\ where the 
latter is explained in terms of ‘additionally signifying something as 
obtaining now\ It is true, in Gl.Per . this function received quite a lot of 
attention but it is still labelled a verb’s ‘additional property’ (‘sup- 
posita proprietas’; Gl.Per. 357,17) which comes on top of its proper 
distinctive, viz. its temporal connotation. In the Dialectica , however, 


10 One might be reminded of the use of the phrase terminus per se sumptus in supposition 
theories, where it similarly means a propositional term taken by itself for a moment 
rather than just a lexical item. See De Rijk [1971], 73-80 and [1985a], 185-8. For that 
matter, the modern notion of ‘noun as a lexical entry’ is not quite the same as the 
Ancient and Medieval notion of ‘noun taken in its proper invention’. See also what 
will later be remarked about ‘present time’ as ‘the time of the utterance’; below 
pp. 97-8. 

11 D. 116,25-6: Si vero ‘homo’ propriam inventionem servet ex presentia animalis 
rationalis mortalis, erit quidem oppositio (“However, if ‘man’ retains its proper 
invention because of the actual presence of a mortal animal endowed with reason, 
there will surely be an opposition’’; viz. that between ‘man’ and ‘corpse’). 

12 In my opinion, as so often in Greek (and Latin) the participle construction is to 
be understood in dominant use, to the extent that in this case it means, not just ‘things 
which are said’ but rather ‘things as being said’. 
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a verb’s predicative or copulative function is the real focus of 
Abelard’s attention. Our author is most explicit on this score. The 
predicative-copulative function is said to be an essential part of the 
concept of the verb (‘ ad verborum comprehensionem '; D. 129,24-6). 

3 On the predicative-copulative function of the verb 

What exactly is to be understood by the predicative-copulative func¬ 
tion of the verb? It may be stated, at the outset, that ‘copulative’ or 
‘connecting a predicate to a subject’ is, as such, a syntactic tool, 
whereas ‘predication’ or ‘assigning some (essential or accidental) 
property to a substrate’ is, as such, of a semantic nature, since a noun 
when predicated still performs its function of determining. When con¬ 
sidering a verb actually predicated it may be said that for one thing 
it performs the assignment of its sememe to some subject and more¬ 
over, it literally ‘couples’ a predicate noun with another noun put in 
subject position. As may be expected, at this point, the syntactic level 
is not clearly set apart from the semantic one by Abelard but, 
nonetheless, he seems to have had some idea about their diversity. 
E.g. at Gl.Pred. 124,32-3, he says that when we assert ‘whiteness is an 
accident’ (‘albedo est accidens’) we are not assigning (‘attribuere’) 
something to whiteness, but rather coupling (‘copulare’) it with a sub¬ 
ject. Of course, it is Abelard’s view of universals that prevents him, 
in such cases, from assuming that we are dealing with real attribution 
(‘predication’ in the semantic sense, we might say). In L.N.P. 534, 
17-21 a division of ‘predicari’ is made from the same point of view: 
“To be predicated is said in a twofold manner, viz meaning either 
‘beingconjoined’ .... or ‘being truly conjoined’ (‘coniungi veraciter’). 
And in the latter sense the term enters the definition of ‘universal’ as 
a result of which ‘chimaera’ and other nouns of that sort are 
excluded”. In Abelard’s discussion about the copulative verb ‘is’ 
(‘est’) it is precisely the chimaera and its imaginary companions that 
prove to be the main spoil-sports in the numerous efforts to gain a 
clear insight into the nature of the propositional ‘is’: see below, p. 120. 

However this may be, the predicative function assigned to every 
verb in Aristotle’s definition is explained by Abelard as the job of 
coupling a predicate with a subject (‘officium copulandi predicatum 
subiecto’; D. 129,23). In the Dialectica, the predicative-copulative 
function is no longer taken as merely a feature of the verb, as is the 
case in Gl.Per., but rather as the criterion for singling out verbs from 
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other significative words, particularly nouns. So Abelard explicitly 
states ( D . 129, 25-6) that although “a verb can be pronounced just by 
itself, without coupling anything, still it is always copulative as regards 
its invention’’ (or ‘original imposition’). At the same time, the tem¬ 
poral connotation has been given a second rank in so far as that con¬ 
notation as conveyed by a verb is just a concomitant of the special way 
in which it designates the inherence of some property in a subject, a 
way indeed that should be distinguished from the way in which a noun 
signifies, not a thing’s inherence in another one, but rather some 
‘thing’ as inhering in something else [D. 123,15-25]. 

The predicative-copulative function has still another aspect most 
important to Abelard. What distinguishes verbs from other words, 
nouns in particular, is most significantly that they effect the com¬ 
pleteness of sense (‘sensus perfectio’) which is the characteristic of full- 
fledged sentences (‘orationes perfectae’) as contradistinguished from 
incomplete phrases (‘orationes imperfectae’). In order to get this func¬ 
tion (which may be termed the verb’s function as a ‘statement-maker’) 
in the right perspective we have to begin with considering ‘perfect’ 
and ‘imperfect sense’. 

The theme of ‘perfect sense’ and its natural counterpart ‘imperfect 
sense’ as applied to thoughts and their expressions plays an important 
role in the doctrine of the statement-making utterance. It may be 
traced back 13 to Plato’s Sophist, 262c where it is said that mere strings 
of onomata (nouns) or rhemata (attributive expressions including verbs) 
do not yet make up a logos (‘statement-making utterance). 14 Some 
relatively complete and self-contained speech unit is required for there 
to be a statement, an expression, that is, which ‘tells something’ or 
‘makes a point’ instead of just ‘naming’ or ‘determining’ things and 
only bringing them up for discussion. (See De Rijk, [1986], 309ff.). 

At D. 148,19ff. Abelard divides the ‘orationes’ into perfect and 
imperfect ones. By the former he understands what Priscian calls ‘con- 
structiones’ [ Inst.gramm . II, 108,16ff. and XVII, cap. 3], which are 
defined as speech units orderly composed and conveying a ‘perfect’ 
(‘complete’) sense, e.g. ‘a man runs’ (‘homo currit’). Imperfect ‘ora¬ 
tiones’ are those, Abelard says, which in spite of a ‘competens 


13 See Nuchelmans [1973], 15-7 and his Index of Topics s.v. Completeness. 

14 For that matter, in Plato a logos is not of the well-known ‘S is P’ form. See for 
an all-over interpretation of the whole passage about logos (261C-264B), De Rijk 
[1986], 13.13 and 15.2-15.4. 
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dispositio’ (‘suitable disposition’) of its parts yet still convey an 
incomplete sense, e.g. ‘running man’ (‘homo currens’). 

The suitable disposition is interesting in as far as it is mentioned as 
early as in Plato’s Sophist as the basic requirement for there to be a logos 
(such as our ‘running man’ or ‘white man’). However, such a suitable 
disposition is a necessary condition but not a sufficient one in order 
to have a real assertion or statement. When hearing an oratio imperfecta 
the hearer’s mind is not yet ‘acquiesced’ and waits for some more 
information, in order to obtain a complete sense (or real assertion). 15 
Now without the verb, Abelard says, no ‘perfectio sensus’ is possible. 
Speaking about the phrase ‘running man’ (‘homo currens’) Abelard 
remarks that it does not convey a real assertion. He explains: 

D. 148, 24-30: Competens enim est substantivi et adiectivi constructio, cum ad 
eundem casum, ad idem genus et eundem numerum copulantur, sed nondum 
in eis completa est sensus perfectio. Adhuc enim premissa oratione prolata 
suspensus audientis animus aliquid amplius audire desiderat ut ad perfectionem 
sensus perveniat, veluti ‘est’ aut aliquod aliud competens verbum. Preter ver- 
bum namque nulla est sensus perfectio. 

Indeed, there is a suitable construction of a substantival and an adjectival noun, 
when <the two parts making it up> are coupled in the same case, the same 
genre and the same number, but <then> a completeness of sense has not yet 
been brought about in them. For when the aforesaid phrase has been uttered, 
the hearer’s mind is suspended and still desires to hear something more in order 
to arrive at a completeness of sense, such as <the verb> ‘is’ or another suitable 
verb. For without a verb there is no completeness of sense. 

Making an expression an oratio perfecta amounts to pronouncing 
something’s inherence in something else, and that, Abelard says, is the 
special function of verbs. This ‘pronouncing’ is characterized as pro¬ 
ducing a complete thought by way of the connection of A with B 
(‘perfectum ... secundum copulationem alterius ad alterum generat 
intellectum; D. 149,2-3). However, the ‘connection’ meant here is of 
a special nature, and not just a connection of two concepts in a har¬ 
monious way, which, as was objected against Abelard by his 
opponents, certainly does produce some idea in the hearer’s mind and 
also supplies information, to a certain extent at least. For instance, 
when one uses the expression ‘the white man’, (‘homo albus’) apply¬ 
ing to, say, Mr. Johnson, obviously the hearer is supplied with some 


15 As a linguistic unit Plato’s logos does not yet convey ‘perfect sense’ (since it may 
be used on the so-called onomazein level). In order there to be a real ‘statement’ (‘asser¬ 
tion’) the logos needs to be expressed on the legein level. See Nuchelmans [1973], 14- 
5, and De Rijk [1986], 194ff. 
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information. Indeed some idea (man plus whiteness) is conveyed and, 
besides, the inherence of whiteness in the man is expressed. So much 
for Abelard’s (supposed) opponents ( D . 149,6-11). However, Abelard 
strongly rejects this view of ‘copulation’. If there is to be a perfect 
oratio, he replies, it is not enough that whiteness is determined as adja¬ 
cent to man, we may have also to say it inheres in him. Well, this can 
only be performed by a verb. Unlike a participle a verb not only 
signifies an action or a being-acted-upon, inhering in something, it also 
tells us that it actually inheres in it. That is why this way of expressing 
is called the ‘indicative mood’. Thus the verb as expressing an actual 
assertion is the main constituent of a ‘complete sentence’. Abelard even 
goes so far as to include the other modi of the verb (imperative and 
optative) as expressing mental states other than the intention of as¬ 
serting something of something else. He says: 

D. 149,20-7: Perfectio itaque sensus maxime pendere dinoscitur in verbis, 
quibus solis alicuius ad aliquid inherentia secundum varios effectus animi 
demonstratur; preter quam quidem inherentiam orationis perfectio non sub- 
sistit. Cum enim dico: ‘veni ad me’ vel ‘utinam venires ad me’, quodammodo 
inherentiam veniendi ad me propono secundum iussum meum vel desiderium 
meum, in eo scilicet quod iubeo illi ut venire ei cohereat, vel desidero, idest ut 
ipse veniat. Unde et sepe in consequentiis verba optativi modi vim enuntiativi 
tenent. 

So it is recognized that the completeness of sense mainly depends on verbs, by 
which alone inherence of something in something else is designated in accord¬ 
ance with different mental states; without this inherence, then, no completeness 
of sense comes into existence. For when I say: ‘come to me!’ or ‘if you would 
come to me!’, in a way I pronounce the inherence of ‘coming to me’ in the 
framework of my order or my desire, namely in so far as I order that ‘coming’ 
should inhere in him, or that, respectively, I have a desire, viz. that he come. 
That is why in inferences, verbs of the optative mode often act as verbs of the 
indicative mode. 

It should be noticed that Abelard presumably speaks about the verb 
on two different levels. When contrasting it with the noun, his main 
concern seems to be the ‘level of naming’ (or onomazein level), 16 rather 
than the verb’s function of pronouncing something. So in D. 123, 15- 
25 it was argued (see above, p. 95) that the noun as well as the verb 
signifies some (substantial or accidental) forms as presently inhering , 
although the former’s mode of signifying differs from that of the latter 
in that the verb signifies that inherence as such, not only some form 
as inhering. However, it is patently clear that in contrasting the noun 
and the verb in this way, Abelard must have been thinking of the noun 


16 For this distinction, see Nuchelmans [1973], loc.cit. 
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and verb in their merely semantic function of naming and determin¬ 
ing. On the other hand, in his discussion of the oratio perfecta, it is 
precisely the verb’s special capability of accomplishing statement¬ 
making utterances that is in the focus of Abelard’s attention. We 
should be mindful of him frequently referring to the verb as a tool for 
pronouncing something. This assertive force of the verb is expressly 
brought forward in opposing ‘determining the inherence of whiteness in 
man’ to explicitly telling that it actually inheres in him (see D. 149, 
12-3). 

It may be gathered from all our evidence that, in a final analysis, 
Abelard finds the proper distinction between the noun and verb on the 
‘level of pronouncing’ (&£«n-level), to such an extent, indeed, that the 
latter concerns, not the utterance composed of the noun plus finite verb 
as such , but the statement-making utterance as actually pronounced . 17 

So the most appropriate distinction between the noun and verb has 
everything to do with Abelard’s view of sentencehood. 


4 The Noun and Verb in Abelard . A Survey 

Before embarking on a discussion of Abelard’s views on sentential 
predication and the role of the copula, it seems useful to summarize 
our author’s basic views on the noun and verb. 

(1) ‘Nomen’ (noun, name) is defined (in the Aristotelian-Boethian 
tradition) as ‘a spoken sound having a signification by convention, 
without the notion of time, of which no parts are meaningful in 
separation’ (. D . 121,28-9; cf. 129,4-5 and Gl.Per. 334,18ff.). It should 
be borne in mind that like the Ancients the Medievals too, were in the 
constant habit of not sharply distinguishing between a noun’s (or 
verb’s or any other significative expression’s) significate and the 
‘thing’ (whether substantial or accidental) signified in the outside 
world. 18 

(2) Verbum (‘verb’) is defined (Z). 129,11-3) as: ‘a spoken sound, 
having a signification by convention, which, in its finite forms, is 


17 Cf. De Rijk [1986], 293ff., where it is argued that for Plato, the difference between 
logos and logos eiremenos is most vital. 

18 For this phenomenon, see e.g. De Rijk [1986], Index , s.v. Name. For Peter 
Abelard, see e.g. Gl.Pred. 126,35-127,13; D. 564,6-9 and all the passages in which he 
explains the significatio rerum ( vs.intellectuum ). The distinction always concerns the 
opposition of res significata to intellectus significans rem , rather than the intellectus as such. 
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designative of the present time, of which no parts have meaning in 
separation’. 

(3) As a logician Abelard is quite explicit throughout his works 
about the semantic difference between categorematic words (nouns 
and verbs) and syncategorematic ones (prepositions, conjunctions 
etc.). As to the differences between the noun and verb his opinions are 
less stable, it seems. So much seems to be certain, on the semantic 
level Abelard recognizes a close affinity between the noun and verb as, 
in his opinion, they are just various tools to convey identical sememes 
[so e.g. ‘cursus’ (‘course’) and ‘currere’ (‘to run’)], whereas they only 
differ by the different ways in which they convey the common sememe 
(‘modus significandi’). 

(4) Both nouns and verbs have the job of naming and determining, 
whereby the difference between ‘naming’ and ‘determining’ is only of 
a syntactic nature, it seems. On the level of naming and determining 
(onomazein- level), the noun and verb convey, each in their own ways 
(nominally or verbally, respectively), some semantic content 
(‘sememe’). By this, they constitute some ‘idea’ (‘conceptio’, ‘con- 
ceptus’, ‘intellectus’) in somebody’s mind (the speaker’s or the 
hearer’s that is), but still without conveying any complete thought or 
sense. 

(5) Contrariwise, on the level of ‘statement-making’ ( legein level) 
the (finite) verb when actually used 19 comes to be really ‘statement¬ 
making’, to the extent indeed that it performs this job together with 
some noun(s) but nonetheless being itself the statement-maker, prop¬ 
erly speaking. 

5 Sentencehood: Connection and Predication 

5.1 Some Preliminary Remarks on Naming and Predication 

A preliminary remark on the phenomenon of predication as 
opposed to that of naming, first. The label, ‘predication’ is nowadays 
commonly used to stand for the sentential assignment of some 
(substantial or accidental) form by means of the well-known ‘S is P’ 
construct. As far as Ancient and Medieval texts are concerned the 
verb ‘dicere de’ (or Greek legein peri\ to say of or about’) is usually con¬ 
sidered a linguistic expression entirely equivalent to ‘praedicare de’ 

19 For this condition, see Kretzmann [1986], 495, n. 33; cf. De Rijk [1986], 15.23; 
15.32 and 16.4. and below, p. 101. 
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(Greek kategorein c.gen.; to predicate of). As I have argued elsewere, 20 
this seems to be the result of an optical error. It is often supposed that 
where nouns have only the function of naming or determining they act 
as real predicates in a (putative) ‘S is P’ scheme. To confine myself 
to a famous example of this fallacious use: when Plato claims that the 
Transcendent Form of Beauty (‘Beautifulness’) is primarily entitled to 
bear the name ‘beautiful', most of his commentators are of the opinion 
(and extremely worried about this ‘fact') that Plato should admit such 
tricky sentences as ‘Beauty is beautiful’ and ‘Largeness is large’. 21 

A related commentatorial pecularity is to explain ‘naming’ in terms 
of ‘predication’. E.g. Jacobi [1986: 154] equals the assignment of 
names to what he calls ‘implicit predication’, in which x is given some 
name,/, but the F-ness “is not asserted expressly”. 22 The temporal 
connotation of nouns (discussed, above, p. 89) is viewed by Jacobi in 
a similar framework: “The temporal significance does not belong to 
the significatio of a word but to a specific function. When one refers to 
something by means of a noun, one does predicate. The temporal co¬ 
signification is the result of the implicit or explicit predication”. 
Jacobi is even of the opinion that “If Abelard’s line of thought were 
to be followed to its ultimate consequences, one can imagine him 
giving up the difference between nouns and verbs altogether and con¬ 
tinuing to observe only the functional difference between subject posi¬ 
tion and predicate position. But this [starting from predication as the 
foundation of logic, De R. ] would have meant turning the whole struc¬ 
ture of logic upside down.” {ibid.). 

I am afraid that to explain ‘naming’ as an ‘implicit predication’ 
(and thereby to understand it in terms of sentencehood) amounts to 
confusing semantics proper and syntax. Even when one, quite 
reasonably, it would seem, should assign priority to sentence-making 
over naming (and any other pre-sentential semantic activity) there are 
still good reasons to set naming theoretically quite apart from predica¬ 
tion and sentence-making. Otherwise, there is the risk of playing 

20 De Rijk [1980], 26 ff. and [1986], Index , s.v. Name. 

21 See De Rijk [1986], 316ff. For Plato such sentences were equivalent to ‘Beauty par¬ 
ticipates in Beauty’ or ‘Beauty is beauty-like’ and should simply be rejected as 
basically incorrect or incongruent. 

22 Cf. Jacobi, ibid.: “the noun serves to name x as something to which a definite 
substantial or accidental form (for example, the quality ‘whiteness’) is to be 
ascribed’’; “a predication lies at the base of any naming”; “when this use of nouns 
to name is made explicit, it is revealed to be predication”; “when one refers to some¬ 
thing by means of a noun, one does predicate”. 
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down the name’s denotative function, every time it is used incorrectly 
in a true proposition. When e.g. you are in the possession of a genuine 
Rembrandt by inheritance and say: 4 ‘I’ve got this rubbish in my 
possession without paying a nickel for it”, not even the most brilliant 
art expert can claim that your assertion is false, in spite of his feeling 
deeply shocked by your false qualification of the subject. However, 
more importantly of course, nothing of the sort is found in Abelard’s 
expositions on nouns and verbs. There is no reason whatsoever to 
assume any inclination on his part to start from predication as the 
foundation of logic and, thus, “turning the whole structure of tradi¬ 
tional (Aristotelian-Boethian) logic upside down”. 

5.2 Predication as a Semantic Problem: Linguistics vs Semantics 

Abelard’s favourite examples of predication are ‘Socrates est albus’ 
(‘Socrates is white’) and ‘Socrates legit’ (‘Socrates reads’). Predication 
may be described as a ‘relationship of some sort’ (cf. Kretzmann 
1982:493). As always this relationship is determined by the nature of 
its relata. For Ancient and Medieval thought, from the logico- 
grammatial point of view the relata are the subject (term) and the 
predicate (term); ontologically speaking they are the substrate (or sub¬ 
ject ‘thing’) and the attribute (or property or characteristic) which is 
either a substantial (essential) or an accidental form of being. The 
logico-grammatical analysis examines predication qua operation, the 
conjunction or coupling, that is, of a subject term (5) and predicate 
term ( P) by means of a copula (i.e. a verb with copulative function). 
So it is “concerned with how what is said in predication gets said” 
(Kretzmann 1982: 493, n.23) and, thus, deals with the linguistic 
apparatus of predication (the ‘container’ of the predicational expres¬ 
sion so to speak). On the other hand, the ontological analysis focusses 
upon the relationship between the form predicated (which is signified 
by P) and the thing signified by S, in which the form is supposed to 
inhere. So this analysis is “concerned with what is said in predication” 
(Kretzmann, ibid .) and, thus, deals with the ‘content’ of the expres¬ 
sion involved. 

Defining 23 semantics as the study of the relations between the signs 

23 With C. W. Morris [See Lyons 1977: 115]. This broad definition will surely do 
for the purpose of interpreting Ancient and Medieval thinkers. Peter Abelard’s 
thought on the score of logic and grammar can only be understood if one is aware 
of the close relationship between dialectic and grammar in his works. See esp. Jolivet 
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and the objects to which the signs are applicable implies that its job 
is to focus upon what I have labelled the logico-grammatical analysis 
and the ontological analysis simultaneously. As for the phenomenon 
of predication, this amounts to studying the interference of the ‘con¬ 
tainer’ and its ‘content’ when compared with the speaker’s intention. 

Abelard was fully aware of a tension existing between the content 
of a speech act and the speaker’s intention, in that the logico- 
grammatical device has its proper features which are not per se 
applicable to each and every ontological situation, let alone their 
agreement with a speaker’s actual intention. See e.g. D. 127,20-128, 
21; 136,22-36 (cf. Kretzmann, 507); 140,23-9 (cf. Kretzmann, 510). 
Basically, the problem of predication as it worries Abelard equally 
comes down to the antagonistic tension between its linguistic 
apparatus (conjunction; ‘ copulatio ’) and the speaker’s intention, 24 i.e. 
the predication proper as intended by the user of the linguistic device. 
So it seems to be of the utmost importance to Abelard’s interpreter to 
keep noticing that the entire discussion of predication is, in a final 
analysis, one protracted attempt 25 to overcome the antagonism of the 
‘connection vs predication’ issue in meticulously examining and, 
through different manoeuvres, delimitating both functions. 

Hereby one should carefully examine what, in the Medieval view, 
the precise bearing of the linguistic apparatus upon the semantic out¬ 
come is. What I am trying to say is this. Often the linguistic situation 
is not simply mirrored in the semantic domain along the lines the 
linguistic surface structure may make us think. For example, the plain 


[1969], 28-62. The latter has pointed out [1981: 175-95] that Peter Abelard never 
detached himself completely from the platonist (ontological) tradition handed down 
by the Latin grammarians. See also Mews [1985], n.66. 

24 As for the speaker’s intention, a sentence (or ‘proposition’, in the Medieval sense 
of ‘propositio’ referring, not to a propositional content but to a propositional sign, 
whether written or spoken or mental) may be explained either intensionally or exten- 
sionally. In Peter Abelard (as in many other Medieval authors) both explanations are 
found. So ‘Socrates is white’ is interpreted as: ‘Socrates is a being informed by 
whiteness’ (so e.g. D. 131,36-8), whereas ‘Socrates is one of those who are’ (See e.g. 
D. 135, 8). However, any consideration of class membership or class inclusion as well 
as any discussion of an inherence vs. identity theory of predication has little bearing 
on the proper items of Peter Abelard’s semantic discussions. Especially modern talk 
(started by Ernest Moody and taken up by many others, including the present author) 
about inherence vs identity predication can better be stopped. Cf. De Rijk [1981a], 
2.5 and Mews [1985b], n.37. For a simultaneous occurrence of the two considera¬ 
tions, see D. 332, 9-20 and De Rijk [1981a], 25. 

25 On Kretzmann’s assumption of different theories of predication in Abelard, see 
below, p. 124. 
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occurrence, on the linguistic level, of three-piece (as opposed to two- 
piece) predication with Abelard is not sufficient reason to ascribe to 
him a similar tripartition (vs bipartition) of the proposition when it 
comes to its semantic anatomy. So, when Abelard, following Aristotle 
(De int. 12, 21b9), substitutes an expression such as 'homo ambulat’ 
(‘A man walks’) for ‘homo est ambulans’ (‘A man is walking’), with¬ 
out any change of meaning, his interpreter is not entitled to take 
Abelard’s choice of the linguistic apparatus, ‘homo est ambulans’ for 
an argument in favour of semantic tripartition to semantic bipartition. 
To put it schematically, from the semantic point of view, Abelard may 
take a linguistic three-piece predication to stand for a copulation of 
just two sememes: 

12 12 

i--i i-1 i-1 

‘homo est-ambulans’: (‘A) man is-walking’. 

It should be noticed (against Kretzmann, passim) that Abelard in fact 
always maintained the semantic bipartition, from whatever linguistic 
device (two-piece or three-piece) he started. This may seem the more 
remarkable to us since the semantic tripartition was equally traditional 
as its linguistic counterpart, the three-piece predication. 26 

5.3. On Dating the Logical Works of Abelard 

Constant Mews has recently published (1986) a thorough investiga¬ 
tion of the sequence of Abelard’s various writings on logic and 
theology. In my view most of its results, however tentative they might 
be , should be accepted. Obviously he is right in rejecting any idea 
that Abelard had rewritten the Dialectica several times (which, as the 
editor of this work I took over from d’Olwer) and also his claim that 
the work dates back from about 1119 instead of the thirties seems to 
rest upon firm evidence. For that matter Mews comes to the following 
chronology for the extant works on logic: 

— 1102-08: the so-called ‘literal’ glosses called editiones in our MSS: 
Editio super Porphynum ( Ed.Por .); Editio super Praedicamenta Aristotelis 
(Ed.Pred .); Editio super Periermenias Aristotelis (Ed.Per.)\ Editio super De 


26 The rules of conversion and syllogistic inference namely made the three-piece 
analysis the logician’s favourite and so it is interesting to see that on this score as well 
Abelard defends the semantic bipartition as the more fruitfull and even indispensable 
analysis. See D. 139,12-140,22; cf. Tweedale [1982: 146] and below, p. 122. 
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divisionibus Boethii ( Ed.Div .); all edited by Mario dal Pra (Florence 
2 1969) 

— 1109-16: Sententie secundum magistum Petrum( ?), edited by Minio- 
Paluello (Rome 1958) 

— c. 1117-21: Dialectica before the so-called Logica Ingredientibus (Glosse 
super Porphyrium (Gl.Por.)\ Glosse super Predicamenta ( Gl.Pred .); Glosse 
super Periermenias ( Gl.Per .), all edited by Geyr ( 1919-27) and Glose super 
Topica ( Gl. Top.) edited by Dal Pra as part of the Logica Ingredientibus 
(Florence 2 1969); see below, p. 113, n.46) and the Glosse super Por¬ 
phyrium secundum vocales , edited by Ottaviano, Florence 1933). 

— 1120-24(?) Tractatus de intellectibus (ed. Cousin 1859) and the 
Glossule super Porphyrium edited by Geyer under the title Logica 
Nostrorum petitioni Munster 1933). 

For our purpose the relative dates of Dialectica , Gl.Per. and Gl. Top. are 
of importance. Mews locates the Dialectica before the Gl.Per. The 
following arguments are adduced to support this view: 

(1) “Whereas in the Dialectica Abelard acknowledges that voces signify 
as well as things, in the gloss he asserts that voces in themselves do 
not have any meaning, unless they were instituted for this pur¬ 
pose” (Mews, 82). I am afraid that Mews fails to see that in the 
Dialectica , too Abelard considers the speaker’s intention as the 
main cause of signification. This is best seen where our author 
deals with the question of the relation between imposition and 
signification: 

D. 114, 6-11: Si tamen ‘significare’ proprie ac secundum rectam et propriam 
eius diffmitionem assignamus, non alias res significare dicemus nisi que per 
vocem concipiuntur. Unde Boetium supra dixisse meminimus: “vocis in pro- 
prias significationes divisio fit etc. ’ ’; proprie namque sunt ille rerum significa- 
tiones que determinate in sententia vocis tenentur. 

However, if we take ‘to signify’ properly and according its proper and correct 
definition, we will say that they [the nouns] do not signify things other than those 
which are conceived of by the word. Hence we are reminded above that Boethius 
said, “the division of a word is into its proper meanings etc.’’; for those mean¬ 
ings of things are proper which are determinately contained in what is meant by 
the word. 


The term ‘determinated’ does not only refer to the intention of the 
primus inventor but also to that of any user of the word in some context, 
as may be clear from, what Abelard says about the use of equivocal 
terms. Indeed, they are said to have just one meaning. Well, this can 
only be asserted of an equivocal noun when used in some context: 
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D. 114, 11-5: Etsi enim vox equivoca pluribus imposita sit, plura tamen proprie 
significare non dicitur; quia equivocum tamquam plura non significat quibus ex 
eadem causa est imposita, unam de omnibus tantum tenens substantiam. Laxe 
tamen nimium sepe auctoritas ad omnem impositionem ‘significationis’ nomen 
extendit. 

For although an equivocal word has been imposed to a plurality of < different > 
things, yet it is not said to signify that plurality properly, since it does not signify 
those things to which it has been imposed by the same cause, qua plurality, as 
it has only one out of all its meanings. However, the authors too loosely extended 
the use of the noun ‘signification’ to the whole range of imposition. 

Furthermore all passages where the hearer’s mind is mentioned may 
be referred to (e.g. D. 69,27-31). See also below, (2). 

(2) “ Absent from the Dialectica is the discussion of the meaning of 
'man’ when used to mean that word. Abelard insisted in the gloss that 
such a vox signified only through a process of translatio, not through 
any intrinsic property of the word. This concept of transference of 
meaning, not discussed in the Dialectica , has an important place in the 
glosses on the Categories and Periermeneias as well as in every version of 
the Theologia )} (Mews, 82-3, and n.43). 

Mews first statement is not correct, I am afraid. There is a discus¬ 
sion in D. 166,16ff. of the autonymous use of ‘homo’ in sentences such 
as ‘homo est nomen’. There Abelard explains that the subject and the 
predicate terms always have to signify the same thing (‘in eadem re 
conveniunt atque hoc modo consignificant’). To be sure, in the Dialec¬ 
tica the process as such is not discussed nor is the label ‘translatio’ used 
for it. Mews is quite right in remarking (83) that in the Gl. Top. 
Abelard quite explicitly claims (305,1-4) that a vox does not signify 
unless a listener can grasp the sense of its imposition. However, the 
point Abelard sets out to make here is that an actual signification only 
comes about when there is somebody to hear the vox. Well, this com¬ 
pletely agrees with all earlier discussions on the subject, in which 
signification is always related to a hearer’s mind (e.g. as early as in 
the Gl.Per. 76,12-9). One should be mindful that when speaking of 
‘the hearer’s mind’ Abelard (like his contemporaries) is thinking of 
any dialogical situation, rather than the occurrence of a word as a lex¬ 
icographical entry. 

(3) Mews rightly states (83) that in the Dialectica Abelard “asserts 
that conjunctions and prepositions had to have a meaning in 
themselves if they were to be distinguished from letters and syllables, 
although their significance was uncertain”. He refers to D. I, 118-120 
and contrasts this with Gl.Per ., 337-340 where Abelard “formulates as 
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a criterion of meaning that a word must form an intellection ( intellectus ) 
in the mind”. I am afraid, Mews fails to see that in the Dialectica the 
author (quite rightly) opposed conjunctions etc. to (meaningless) letters 
and syllables and assigns the former the function of ‘determining to 
some extent’ ( quodammodo determinent) the proper nouns they are added 
to. Well, that does not imply ascribing them any real signification 
without those nouns. Our author most explicitly takes the part of those 
(dialecticians) who deny any meaning to conjunctions etc. It is true, in 
the Gl.Per. it is explicitly asserted that they do not properly ‘form an 
intellection’. 

(4) As to the different meanings of ‘homo currit’ and ‘homo cur- 
rens’ Mews remarks that “In the gloss he asserts that both phrases 
have an identical meaning because one creates the same intellection 
as the other. Although commenting in the Dialectica that the same 
phrase might be used according to different states of mind, he does not 
mention the idea formulated in the gloss that different type of phrase 
could form the same intellection”. Mews contrasts D. II, 148,17-152, 

26 with Gl.Per. 373,1-33. As one can easily see, it is overdoing it some¬ 
what to speak here, with Mews, of “a (similar) contrast in his discus¬ 
sions of a phrase”. From the doctrinal point of view both expositions 
perfectly agree. 

(5) Next, Mews refers to the discussions in D. and Gl.Per. on 
account of the analysis of the substantive verb. At first glance he seems 
to be right in arguing that the suggestion advanced in the Dialectica 
only at the end of the discussion (see below, p. 121) to the effect that 
‘is-a-poet’ should be taken as equivalent to a single verb (pro uno verbo ), 
is found in the Gl.Per. (349ff.) without such a tentative setting. How¬ 
ever, it should be noticed first, that the ‘pro uno verbo’ (or ‘in vi unius 
verbi vel dictionis 3 ) device which admittedly is the very nucleus of the 
Dialectica suggestion, is not found in the special discussion of the 
substantive verb as such in Gl.Per. 359ff. but in an earlier discussion 
of the temporal co-signification of verbs. Secondly, that device is even 
remarkably absent 27 in the discussion of the substantive verb, 
remarkably to such an extent indeed, that sentences such as ‘chimaera 
est chimaera’ are interpreted by transferring the ‘est’ into a nun- 

27 Mews’ reference [1985a: 85, n.59] to Gl.Per. 360, 25-7 must be a mistake, as 
nothing whatsoever can be found of the ‘pro uno verbo’ device in that passage. More¬ 
over, Mews’ discussion of “copulating of essentia’’ (84 and 87) and his view of the 
entire discussion of the substantive verb is not entirely right, I am afraid; see below 
pp. 113-4. 
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cupative ‘vocatur’, which is an extremely weak proposal (see Kretz- 
mann [1982], 502-3). In the Gl. Top. the substantive verb problem is 
not solved by means of the ‘ pro uno verbo ’ device, either. 

(6) Mews is of the opinion (86) that “the one passage which Geyer 
cited as evidence that the argument of the Dialectica was ‘more 
developed’ than that of the gloss” is not conclusive. Geyer referred to 
D. I 136,19-26 and II 169,4-24 where Abelard discusses a position that 
he used to hold in defence of the opinions of his Master, William of 
Champeaux, about figurative constructions (namely that in those con¬ 
structions there was a sense of the phrase which was quite different 
from the significations of its separate parts) and took this as referring 
to what Abelard wrote in Gl.Per. 480,22-37. However, in my opinion 
Mews is wrong in rejecting (86-7) Geyer’s argument and in changing 
the proper issue of the passages involved; indeed, propositions such as 
‘Homer is a poet’ are meant here, rather than phrases (‘word strings’) 
such as ‘dead man’ (‘homo mortuus’), as Mews seems to assume. 

(7) Finally, Mews may find some support for his thesis by con¬ 
trasting Abelard’s view of maxima propositio in GL Top. 238,35-239,6 
with the one held in the Dialectica (III 309,25-310,19). In the latter 
passage Abelard follows the view held by William of Champeaux that 
(in Mews wording) “the meaning of a maxim lay in the multitude of 
hypothetical consequences which it implied.” In the Gl.Top., how¬ 
ever, Abelard explicitly rejects (239,Iff.) any interpretation of the 
maxim as in inference scheme. 

The conclusion which we can draw from all this is obviously not the 
one drawn by Mews (88) that the “the series of Glosse on Porphyry, 
Aristotle and Boethius ( Logica Ingredientibus) present more developed 
ideas than those of the Dialectica and so are more likely to be a later 
(Mews’ earlier is a misprint) rather than an earlier (Mews later is a 
misprint) composition”. I believe it makes more sense to assign both 
works (following Mews) to roughly the same period rather than try to 
separate them chronologically. Sometimes the Logica Ingredientibus 
seems to be ‘more developed’ than the Dialectica , sometimes things are 
the other way round. Besides, the author’s different intentions may 
have been of some importance, since the Logica Ingredientibus has 
originated from schoolteaching whereas the Dialectica was written after 
a request had been made by Abelard’s brother Dagobert, presumably 
for instructing the latter’s sons. Incidentally, Mews suggests (76-7) 
that the Gl. Top. do not necessarily form part of the Logica Ingredien- 
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tibus, so that this last argument (our number 7) may not bear upon the 
date of the latter work either before or after the Dialectica. 


5.4 Abelard's Tackling of the Problem of Predication in Gl.Per. 

In Abelard’s view to solve the problem of predication always meant 
to recognize first the basical antagonism between the linguistic device 
for connection and semantic predication as intended by a speaker and, 
accordingly, to conceive of a harmonious account of the two opera¬ 
tions. This enterprise naturally required a meticulous examination of 
the proper tool for coupling viz. the copulative verb (whether or not 
occurring as the substantive verb ‘in third position’ tertium adiacens). 
So the substantive verb (‘esse’, ‘to be’) inevitably comes up for discus¬ 
sion as well. 

All personal verbs, Abelard says, ( Gl.Per. 359, 23ff.) are able to cou¬ 
ple themselves, no matter what their signification, since they perform 
the act of coupling and by the same token predicating their semantic 
content (the so-called ‘res verbi’; see below, p. 119). This is clarified 
by the well-known Aristotelian analysis mentioned before: 

Gl.Per. 359,23-8: Et sciendum quod personalia verba quae praedicari possunt, 
cuiuscumque significationis sint, omnia se copulare possunt. Ut si dicatur 
‘Socrates est’, ‘Socrates legit’, ‘esse’ et ‘legere’ per seipsa praedicantur et 
geminatim funguntur, quia vim praedicati habent et copulantis, ut simul et 
praedicentur et seipsa copulent. Sic enim dicitur ‘currit’ quasi diceretur ‘est 
currens’. 

It is essential to know that all personal verbs, no matter what their signification, 
which can serve as predicates can couple themselves. For example, if one says 
‘Socrates is’, ‘Socrates reads’, ‘be’ and ‘read’ are predicated without there being 
any medium and < indeed > they perform a dual function, for they have the 
force both of a predicate and of a copulant so that they simultaneously are 
predicated and couple themselves as well. For to say ‘currit’ (‘runs’) is tanta¬ 
mount to saying ‘est currens’ (‘is running’ or ‘is a running <thing>’). 

It seems useful to remark that the linguistic ‘copulare’ and the 
semantic ‘praedicare’ are mentioned in one breath, which should lead 
us to take their subjects (‘be’ and ‘read’) in a dual manner, to mean 
namely both the verbs as linguistic tools and their semantic contents. 28 
Abelard continues, then, by saying {ibid., 28-30) that there are only 
two verbs that can couple utterances different from themselves, the 


28 For the interwovenness of the two items, see above, pp. 101-3. Cf. also 
Kretzmann’s remark on Abelard’s casualness or ambivalence toward the distinction 
between linguistic and extralinguistic entities [1982: 496, n.37]. 
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substantive and the nuncupative, and he instances ‘he is Socrates' and 
‘he is-named 29 Socrates'. 

In the next lines he goes on to discuss (360, 3ff.) the peculiar nature 
of the substantive and nuncupative verb. 30 The substantive verb is not 
so much interesting in that it is displayed both as an ordinary verb in 
two-piece predication (‘Socrates is’) where it occurs as ‘adjacent in 
second position' (‘secundum adiacens') and as the copula in three- 
piece predication (where it occurs as ‘adjacent in third position’; ‘ter- 
tium adiacens’) as well as being a spoil-sport in the latter case. Indeed, 
when acting as the copula it truly performs the activity of coupling 
intended by the speaker, but, at the same time, it does a job which is 
flatly contrary to the intention of the framer and utterer of the proposi¬ 
tion. It is this defaut de qualite which bothers Abelard. What precisely 
is that troublesome activity? No more and no less than retaining its 
proper invention and thus conveying the notion of ‘essentia’ on top 
of the specific notion of the predicate noun. Let Abelard be his own 
mouthpiece: 

Gl.Per. 360, 13-22: Substantivum vero, quod non convenit ex appellatione sed 
ex ipsa rei essentia, omnibus praedicatis coniungi potest, tam scilicet nominibus 
quam pronominibus vel participiis sive etiam orationibus. Et cum in essentia 
quaelibet significet, numquam ei copulatio essentiae deest, quia ubique per 
ipsum proponitur aliquid aliud esse, etiam quando adiectivis adiungitur, veluti 
cum dicitur ‘iste est albus\ Nam licet quantum ad intentionem facientis proposi- 
tionem sola albedo copulatur, unde ipsa sola praedicari potest, — ex vi tamen 
substantivi verbi ipsum subiectum 31 album essentialiter Socrati coniungitur; 
quare 32 ipse Socrates esse ponitur vi substantivi verbi, quia significationem 
essentiae tenet. 

The substantive verb, however, which is not suitable <for a thing > 33 in virtue 
of its names but on the basis of its very essentia , can be conjoined with all sorts 
of predicates, not merely with names, but also with pronouns, participles, or 
even word strings. And because it signifies anything whatsoever in essentia , the 


29 In English ‘is-named* is a two-words expression, in Latin (as in German and 
Dutch) a one-word expression (‘nuncupatur’; ‘heiss’, ‘heet’). 

30 Abelard’s discussions of the nuncupative verbs (‘nuncupari’, ‘nominari’, ‘vocari’, 
and ‘appellari’; cf. Priscian, Inst.gramm. I 414,19) are found in Gl.Per. 359,28-360, 
12 and D. 134,3-27. They only play a secondary role in his treatment of predication. 

31 The correction ‘ipsum subiectum (instead of ‘substantivum’) album’ is 
paleographically easy and is supported by the parallel passage in the Super Topica 
Glossae ; see below, p. 115. 

32 I think, the MS reading quia should be corrected into quare (this kind of scribal error 
is often found: qc instead of q<. 

33 Viz. all kinds of things which are referred to by all sorts of nouns, adjectival nouns, 
pronouns, participles and even phrases such as ‘homo albus’; see Gl.Per. 360, 6-9) as 
opposed to the nuncupative verb which befits things only on the basis of their being 
named by a proper name; see ibid., 9-12. 
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coupling of essentia is never absent from it; for in all cases, it is by means of that 
<essentia> that one pronounces that one thing is something else, even when it 
goes with adjectives, as when one says ‘he is white’. For although as far as the 
intention of the framer of the proposition is concerned, whiteness alone is 
coupled and so it alone can be predicated, nevertheless, as a consequence of the 
force of the substantive verb, the white substrate itself is conjoined with Socrates 
in the manner of an essentia. Therefore, in virtue of the force of the substantive 
verb Socrates himself is presented as being, because it retains the signification 
of essentia. 

Of course, it should be asked now what the precise meaning of 
‘essentia’ is. Wherever, as in our context, ‘essentia’ is opposed to 
‘adiacentia’, it cannot possibly stand for ‘essence’, and must be used 
to mean ‘what is of a non-adjacent nature’ or ‘what is a selfcontained 
unity’. Therefore, the primary notion of ‘essentia’ must be that of 
subsistence or rather ‘substantialness’. Elsewhere the opposition 
‘secundum substantiam —secundum adiacentiam 3 is found. 34 So Kretz- 
mann seems to be rather close to the truth in taking ‘essentia’ for “no 
more than existence, or independent, substantial existence.” 35 

Returning now to Abelard’s exposition of the behaviour of the 
substantive verb, we see him depicting what its performing one job too 
many amounts to: 

Gl.Per. 360,23-34: Duo itaque coniunguntur Socrati per ‘albus’ [album Geyer ] 
praedicatum, albedo scilicet in adiacentia et album, idest ipsum affectum 
albedine, in essentia; sola tamen albedo praedicatur, quia sola coniungi inten- 


34 D. 595, 36-8. For substantia and essentia used indiscriminately, see D. 84, 1-2; 87, 
27; 91, 8; 194, 4; 408, 33-4; 425, 12ff. For the definition of‘substantia’, see D. 331, 
15-6 (‘substantiam dicimus rem per se existentem’); cf. 594, 9; and 334, 25: ‘res per 
se existens, idest nullo egens subiecto\ This should be parallelled with grammatical doc¬ 
trine, e.g. Peter Helias, In Priscianum minorem, 59,28-61,73 ed. Tolson, who explicitly 
describes ‘substantia’ as a self-contained entity unifying all its substantial and 
accidental forms and treats the substantive verb from this point of view (p. 61,75-62, 
29; esp. 61,76-9: Sed neque est dicendum quod significat hoc universale, substantiam 
neque hanc vel illam substantiam, sed dicitur significare rem ut substantem formis, 
idest designat rem ut sibi unit formas et inter se. (“One should not assert, however, 
that it [viz. the substantive verb] signifies the universal, substance, nor that it signifies 
this or that substance; it is rather said to signify a thing as underlying forms, i.e. it 
designates a thing inasmuch as it unites forms with itself and also mutually”). See 
also Kneepkens (forthcoming), 166. 

35 Kretzmann [1982], 497; cf. 498, n. 43.—Incidentally, ‘substantialness’ does not 
as such imply real existence in (this) outside world, as it may refer, in Abelard too, to 
just ‘Particularization’ (or ‘Actuality’) as opposed to ‘Facticity’. See De Rijk [1981a], 
29-32 and 38-40. A similar opposition is found in many other authors. E.g. Duns 
Scotus, In Arist. Periherm. q.2, 586a: “nomen significat univoce rem, re manente vel 
existente vel non existente. Ad quod sciendum quod hoc nomen, ‘Sortes’ significat 
Sortem secundum quod est in actu, non tamen Sortem existere, ” Cf. Id. In Arist. Anal. 
Post. II, q.4, n.2: “ ‘ens’ nomen non significat rem ut tempore mensuratam”. 
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ditur. Non enim quicquid coniungitur praedicatur, sed id solum quod proposi- 
tione coniungi intenditur. Qui enim propositionem facit ‘Socrates est albus’, 
solum [solam Geyer] albedinem inesse Socrati ostendit. Et si haberet verbum per 
quod posset simpliciter ‘album’ copulare Socrati ita quod nil subiecti attingeret, 
profecto sic faceret. Sed quia non est verbum per quod id fiat, venit ad substan- 
tivum; quod quia essentiae tantum significationem habet, non potest ipsum pro- 
ferri sine coniunctione essentiae. In essentia vero non potest vcre ‘album’ Socrati 
copulari, ut scilicet dicatur ‘Socrates est albedo’. 

And so two ‘things’ are conjoined with Socrates by means of the predicate, 
‘white’, viz. whiteness in adjacence and ‘a white <thing>’, i.e. the thing itself 
which is affected by the whiteness, in terms of substantialness, Nevertheless, it 
is whiteness alone that is predicated , for it alone is what is intended to be conjoined. 
For not everything that is conjoined is predicated, but only that which by means 
of the proposition is intended to be conjoined. Indeed, whoever frames the propo¬ 
sition, ‘Socrates is white’ only 36 declares that whiteness is in Socrates. And if he 
had a verb by means of which he could couple whiteness 37 with Socrates directly 
so that he would not touch anything of the substrate 38 <of whiteness >, he 
surely would do so. However, because there is no verb available by means of 
which that could be done, he ends up with the substantive verb, which, as it has 
only the signification of‘substantialness’, cannot be uttered without the conjunc¬ 
tion of substantialness. But as regards substantialness, ‘white’ 39 cannot be truly 
coupled with Socrates, to the extent namely that one were to say ‘Socrates is 
whiteness’. 

The result is somewhat astonishing, indeed: whiteness, which is the 
only thing the speaker intends to predicate is coupled only 
‘adjacently’, whereas the supposititious child, the substrate of 
whiteness, obtains the honour of being ‘essentially’ predicated. 40 One 

36 solam albedinem Geyer, solum albedinem MS. 

37 The reading albedinem (instead of album) is supported by the parallel passage in Super 
Topica Glossae, see De Rijk [1981b], 55, n. 29 and below p. 116. Cf. Kretzmann’s pro¬ 
posal [1982], 499. 

38 Abelard means to say that of the whole semantic area of ‘album’ (i.e. ‘ that which 
is affected by whiteness’) the framer of the proposition wishes only to include 
‘whiteness’, not the ‘that which’, in his act of predicating. This interpretation (esp. 
the reading subiecti instead of substantivi, which, incidentally, concerns a frequent 
scribe’s error) is strongly supported by the parallel passage in Super Topica Glossae ; see 
below, p. 115. 

39 At first glance Kretzmann’s [1982: 499] correction albedo for album can be 
reasonably argued for, and may be supported by the parallel passage in Super Topica 
Glossae: see below, p. 116 and De Rijk [1981b], 55, n.29. However it is unnecessary 
and, after closer inspection, even seems to miss a subtlety in Abelard’s words. One 
has to notice, first, that the phrase in essentia vero as put in first position has some 
emphasis. Besides, Abelard seems to say that as regards the substantialness in 
‘album’, ‘white’ cannot truly be conjoined with ‘Socrates’, since, then, saying 
‘Socrates is white’ would be tantamount to saying the clumsy ‘Socrates is his own 
whiteness’. I am afraid that Kretzmann’s discussion (p. 501) is not entirely to the 
point, especially his assertion that “At this critical juncture the theory seems 
confused”. 

40 For an extensive discussion of the whole passage, see De Rijk [1981a], 32-5 and 
38-40. 
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should bear in mind that while discussing the substantive verb, our 
author in fact has the vicissitudes of ‘album' in the focus of his 
interest, ‘album', that is, inasmuch as, qua predicate noun, it is 
affected by that ‘surrogate' copulative verb. So one need not be sur¬ 
prised that his remedy amounts to splitting up the semantic field of 
‘album’ into its two different strata, viz. that concerning the property 
involved and its substrate (called ‘fundamentum albedinis'; ‘the basis 
of the whiteness’ i.e. the property of being white inhering in 
Socrates’). That is what we see him doing now: 

Gl.Per. 360,34-361,3: Unde ut et album copuletur in adiacentia et secundum 
subiectum 41 album coniunctio essentiae vere ponatur, adiectivum quod est 
‘album’, coniungitur verbo, quod et formam quam significat adiacentem 
praedicet 42 et fundamentum quod nominat essentialiter, secundum albedinem 
tantum praedicet, quod in ea tantum vi, ut dictum est, poni intenditur. 

Therefore, in order to both couple ‘white’ adjacently and truly present the con¬ 
junction of substantialness via the white substrate, the adjective, ‘white’ is con¬ 
joined with the verb which has the job to predicate the form it [i.e. the word 
‘album’] signifies as adjacent, and to predicate the foundation it names in the 
manner of substantialness, solely via its whiteness, 43 since, as was said before 
[360, 25], one intends to use it [i.e. the word ‘album’] only in that capacity. 

Next Abelard tries to throw more light upon the vicissitudes a noun 
such as ‘album’ undergoes when used as a predicate noun in connec¬ 
tion with the substantive verb. He does so by contrasting ‘album’ as 
predicated with the same noun when placed in subject position. In that 
case the force of the substantive verb causes it to be understood only 
in its substantialness, i.e. as primarily referring to a (white) subsistent 
thing: 

Gl.Per. 361,3-11: Cum vero subicitur hoc modo: ‘album est Socrates’, or ‘album 
currit’, in vi substantivi 44 tantum accipitur. Cum enim dicimus ‘album currit’, 
tale est: ‘album est affectum cursu’ sicut ‘album est Socrates’. Nec est mirum 
si eandem significationem semper retinens ‘album’, de albedine scilicet et de 
subiecto, modo in altera praedicatione praedicetur, modo in altera subiciatur. 
Unde recte <dicitur> ‘accidens predicari’, sed non ‘accidens subici’, quia 
accidentale nomen in vi accidentis, ut dictum, praedicatur, sed in vi fundamenti 
subicitur. 

But when it [the word ‘album’] is used as subject term in this way: ‘the white 
<thing> is Socrates’ or ‘the white <thing> runs’, it is understood in the 
force of a substantive noun. For our saying ‘the white < thing> runs’, is tanta¬ 
mount to saying ‘the white <thing> is <a thing> affected by running’; which 


41 Again, read subiectum instead of substantivum, see above, n.38. 

42 Note the subjunctive mood praedicet (at 361, 1 and 2). 

43 Cf. what I have argued (above, n.39) on account of 360, 28-36. 

44 The contrast is with adiectivum quod est album mentioned some lines before (360, 36). 
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also holds good for ‘the white < thing > is Socrates’. No wonder, if when always 
retaining the same signification, (viz. concerning the whiteness and its substrate) 
<the word> ‘white’ is sometimes predicated in one predication and at other 
times acts as the subject. Hence it is correctly said ‘an accident is predicated’ 
but not ‘an accident is the subject’ since, as was said < before >, a noun signify¬ 
ing an accident is predicated in virtue of its signifying an accident but acts as 
subject in virtue of its signifying the substrate. 

Finally, the conjunction of non-existents (such as chimaera) comes up 
for a short discussion. Abelard knows of no better way out than to 
declare that in such cases ‘est’ equals ‘vocatur’ (‘is called’), e.g. in 
‘chimaera est chimaera’. 45 

It seems to be useful to discuss, now, the parallel passage found in 
Abelard’s Super Topica Glossae. 


5.5 The Present Interpretation Confirmed by Super Topica Glossae 

The logical commentaries on Porphyry, the Categories and 
Perihermeneias , edited by Bernhard Geyer entitled Logica Ingredientibus 
were followed by Glosses on Boethius’ De topicis differentiis . Mario dal 
Pra has convincingly shown 46 that these glosses were part of the Logica 
Ingredientibus and were written after the texts edited by Geyer. These 
glosses contain an interesting discussion of predication which provides 
a most clarifying parallel to the one found in the Glossae super 
Perihermeneias . I shall give the vital passages in full. 47 

When discussing (271, 12ff.) Boethius, De top. diff I, 1177 D 7ff., 
Abelard gives an extensive treatment of the so-called quaestio 
praedicativa (e.g. ‘utrum nix est alba’ = ‘whether snow is white’), 
which entirely focusses upon the notion of predication. To this end he 
makes a distinction between ‘inherence of essentia and inherence of 
adjacence’ (271, 19-21). The former is instanced by ‘whether snow is 
whiteness’, the latter by ‘whether snow is white’. He mentions his 
master William (of Champeaux?) and the latter’s adherents who used 
to say that as to sentences such as ‘Socrates est albus’ (‘Socrates is 
white’), there is a grammarian’s interpretation understanding it as 

45 Geyer’s eaque (at Gl.Per. 361, 16) should read ea quae. For the present discussion, 
see Kretzmann [1982], 502-3. 

46 [1969], Introduzione XXXI-XXXIX, where he adduces some conclusive arguments 
against my assumption [1967: 173; 183-6; 203-5 and 1970: XII] to the effect that these 
glosses were part of the Introductiones parvulorum, also edited by dal Pra; see above, 
p. 104. 

47 Fol. 176rb-vb(= ed. dal Pra 271,13-276,39). I quote the MS, as the edition con¬ 
tains some misreadings. 
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‘Socrates est ipsum album, idest ipsum quod albedine est affectum’ 
(‘Socrates is the white <thing> itself, i.e. precisely that which is 
affected by whiteness’), which is the result of the grammarians attend¬ 
ing only to the intransitive construction 48 of the subject and predicate 
noun: 

Gl. Top. 272,12-21: Et hii tantum copulationem essentie fundamenti albedinis ad 
Socratem attendunt. Quippe ‘album’ quod secundum solam nominationem 49 
intransitive copulatur Socrati, solum fundamentum nominando significat, 
albedinem vero determinando circa fundamentum, non nominando. 50 Unde illi 
qui vim intransitionis attendunt in constructione, maxime ad coniunctionem 
nominatorum respiciunt secundum quam intransitio fit, ut sit grammaticus 
sensus quod subiectum albedinis essentialiter cohereat Socrati, scilicet quod ipse 
Socrates est ipsum quod albedine est affectum. 

And they attend only to the coupling of the essence of the foundation 
[ = substrate] of the whiteness to Socrates. As is clear, indeed, ‘white’, that, as 
regards the nomination only, is intransitively coupled to Socrates, signifies the 
sole foundation by naming < it >, whereas < it signifies > the whiteness by 
determining it as being in the foundation, without naming it. Hence those who 
attend to the force of the intransitive construction mainly regard the conjunction 
of the things named by which the intransitive construction is performed, so that 
the grammatical sense is that the substrate of the whiteness, in the manner of 
substantialness, inheres in Socrates, that, namely, Socrates himself is just that 
which is affected by the whiteness. 

The (false) sentence ‘Socrates est albedo’ (‘Socrates is whiteness’) 
is explained by the grammarians in a similar way. That is, there is a 
similar essential coupling, in this case of whiteness to Socrates {ibid. 
272, 21-31). The dialecticians, however, (still in the view of Master 
William) take both cases as predication and, therefore, as an 
‘inherence of adjacence’ and ‘inherence of essence’, respectively, tak¬ 
ing ‘inherentia’ in a larger sense both ranging over the inherence of 
an essential nature and that of an accidental characteristic. Thus, 
every proposition has a dual sense, one dialectical focussing on the 
inherence of P in S, the other grammatical which concerns essential 
coupling {ibid. 272,31-273,3). 


48 An intransitive construction, or coupling, was defined (after the grammarians, e.g. 
Priscian lnst.gramm. XI 8, 552, 26-7 and 11, 555, 13) as a coupling in which there 
is no transition from one thing (‘subject’) to another (‘object’); e.g. D. 166, 16-9: cf. 
Gl.Per. 361,15-7 and 362,39-363, 3. For parallel views in grammatical discussions 
about the nature and function of ‘est’ (the conjunction of‘essentiae’ i.a.), see Mews 
[1986], 5 ff., esp. n.27-8, where he also refers to papers by Hunt, Fredborg and 
Kneepkens. 

49 ‘Nominatio’ or ‘appellatio’ is the ‘signification’ of a particular. Cf. above, p. 86. 

50 I.e. it does not signify the particular whiteness inhering in Socrates. 
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So much for Master William’s view of predication. Abelard rejects 
any distinction between a dialectical and a grammatical sense and is 
even of the opinion that in spite of their diverse formulas the dialecti¬ 
cian and the grammarian have quite the same thing in view. {ibid. 
273,37-274,13). To his mind, every predicative proposition contains 
and asserts (‘continet et ponit’) a certain mode of inherence. He 
explains: 

Gl.Top. 274,14-23: Veluti hec: ‘Socrates est homo’ determinate (determinare 
MS) monstrat hominem essentialiter inesse Socrati, idest Socratem esse 
hominem; et ista quoque propositio: ‘Socrates est albus’ determinatam (deter- 
minativa MS) inherentiam proponit, scilicet (sive MS) quantum ad essentiam 
albedinis (animalis MS): quippe et albedinem in adiacentia copulat tantum et 
subiectum in essentia. Quippe ubi Socrates dicitur esse ipsum subiectum 
albedinis (animalis MS), simul ostenditur ipse albedine adiacenter (adiacentie 
MS) affici. Et duo Socrati copulari (copulare MS) videntur s albedo quidem in 
adiacentia, subiectum albedinis (animal! MS) in essentia. 

E.g. this one: ‘Socrates is a man’ declares by way of determination that man is 
in Socrates in the manner of substantialness, i.e. that Socrates is-a-man\ and this 
proposition equally: ‘Socrates is white’ pronounces a determinate inherence, viz. 
in view of the substantialness of whiteness: for, clearly, it couples the whiteness 
in adjacence only and the substrate substantially. Of course, where Socrates is 
said to be the very substrate of the whiteness, he is simultaneously declared to 
be adjacently affected by the whiteness. And it seems that two things are coupled 
to Socrates, viz. the whiteness adjacently, and the substrate of the whiteness 
substantially. 

As in his Perihermeneias commentary Abelard now introduces the 
notion of‘speaker’s intention’: only whiteness is predicated, although 
it is not the only thing coupled, because ‘white’, too, is coupled. How¬ 
ever one should not call ‘the thing predicated’ that thing which is 
coupled to the subject, but solely the one which the (framer of the) 
proposition intends to couple. Our author repeats his complaint about 
the absence of a properly copulative verb: 

Gl.Top. 274,28-39: Sicut ‘album’, hoc nomen, de Socrate enuntiatum maxime 
in significationem albedinis coniungende subiecto ponitur, quia is qui proposi- 
tionem profert, tantum album inesse Socrati ut formam ostendere intendit. Et, 
si verbum haberet quod posset copulare albedinem tantum Socrati, numquam 
ad subiectum albedinis veniret. Sed quoniam solum substantivum [subiectum 
MS] verbum (et nuncupativum, quando in substantivum [subiectum MS] 
resolvitur) aliquas res coniungere per predicationem constat, substantivum 
[subiectum MS] quia omnia in essentia significat, sine coniunctione essentie pro- 
ferri non potest. Oportet ubique aliqua essentialiter per substantivum [subiec¬ 
tum MS] verbum copulari. 

E.g. the noun ‘white’ when enunciated of Socrates is mainly used to signify the 
conjunction of the whiteness with the subject, because whoever proffers a propo¬ 
sition only intends to declare that white is in Socrates as his form. And if he had 
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a verb that could couple just the whiteness to Socrates, he would never lay a 
finger on the substrate of the whiteness. But, since it is plain that only the 
substantive verb (and the nuncupative when it is resolved into the substantive) 
conjoin certain ‘things’ through predication, the substantive verb cannot be pre¬ 
ferred without the conjunction of substantialness because it signifies everything 
in substantialness. <So> it is inevitable, that, in all cases, through the substan¬ 
tive verb some things are coupled in the manner of substantialness. 

Finally Abelard sketches what goes on semantically as a result of the 
inadequacy of the copulative verb, which really does its job, but not 
without doing something else which is not called for, viz. to substan¬ 
tially couple the whiteness (or some other form) as well: 

Gl. Top. 274,39-275,7: At vero albedo in essentia vere copulari non potest. Unde 
cum [supplied by the scribe] ad fundamentum ipsius venimus quod non in essen¬ 
tia substantivi [subiecti MS] verbi copulamus, albedinis simul [similiter MS] 
adiacentiam quam intendimus indicamus, dum videlicet proponimus ipsum 
Socratem esse ipsum subiectum albedinis [animal! MS]. Et licet duo copulentur, 
fundamentum scilicet in essentia et albedo in adiacentia, sola albedo tamen 
predicari dicitur, quia sola copulari intenditur [intendunt MS] et propter copula- 
tionem eius tantum propositio fit; et predicatum vocabulum maxime in significa- 
tionem eius subiecto copulatur, quia tantum ad subiectionem albedinis 
ostendendam subiecto coniungitur. 

However, whiteness cannot truly be coupled in the manner of substantialness. 
Therefore, when we arrive at the foundation of that which we do not couple in 
the manner of substantialness expressed by the substantive verb, by the same 
token we designate the adjacence we intend <to designate > , viz. when we pro¬ 
nounce that Socrates himself is the very substrate of the whiteness. And although 
two <‘things’> are coupled, viz the foundation in substantialness and the 
whiteness in adjacence, nevertheless only the whiteness is said to be predicated, 
since that alone is intended to be coupled and it is only in view of its coupling 
that the proposition is framed; and the predicated term 51 is mainly coupled with 
the subject in order to signify it [i.e. whiteness], since it is conjoined with the 
subject only for designating the substrate of the whiteness. 

So, again we see Abelard proposing to split up the semantic field of 
‘album’ into its two strata, viz. the ‘characteristic’ and its ‘foundation’ 
or ‘substrate’. 

5.5 The Discussion of Predication in the Dialectica 

In the Dialectica, Abelard is still primarily concerned with the wor¬ 
risome contrast between conjunction and predication which, from the 
operational point of view, amounts to the conflict between the 
linguistic apparatus of the proposition and the speaker’s intention. 
The outcome of the longish treatment of the problem as reported in 


51 Viz. the word ‘white’ (‘album’). Abelard alludes to the dual semantic function of 
such words, to refer, namely, both to a characteristic and its substrate. 
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the Logica Ingredientibus (both in Gl.Per. and in Gl. Top.) was, roughly 
speaking, that the framer of a proposition intends only to predicate a 
form and actually does so, but not without, besides adjacently coupl¬ 
ing that form, also conjoining its substrate in terms of substantialness. 

When taking up that discussion in the Dialectica (at 129,2Iff.) 
Abelard begins by rejecting the view of those who reduce predication 
to the adjacent coupling only, thus ignoring the natural (and quite 
inevitable) conjunction in terms of substantialness. So they claimed 
that in ‘Peter is white’ whiteness alone is attributed to Peter as some¬ 
thing adjacent, since that is the only thing the framer of that proposi¬ 
tion intends to do (Z). 131,26-33). Abelard replies that, quite to the 
contrary, the predication which concerns the substrate of the whiteness 
which is named by the predicate noun ‘albus’, pertains to the true 
sense of the proposition as well as the proper function of the substan¬ 
tive verb rather than to the predication concerning the adjacence of 
whiteness , which is only connoted by the predicate noun. In fact, he 
argues: 

D. 131,36-132,6: Cum enim aliquem dicimus esse album, hocest proponimus 
ipsum esse aliquem ex his que albedine informantur, secundum copulationem 
essentie illud quod esse dicitur proprie per ‘est’ verbum predicatur, hocest res 
albedine informata. Sed quoniam per ‘albi’ nomen ipsum attribuitur designatur 
quod ei ex adiacente albedine impositum est, ex ipsa quoque propositione 
inherentia adiacentis albedinis innuitur. Ilia itaque predicatio essentie que in eo 
est quod hoc illud esse dicitur, proprie ex verbis propositionis exprimitur; ilia vero 
que est adiacentie attributio, quodammodo innuitur. 

For when we say that somebody is white (i.e. when we pronounce that he is one 
of those ‘things’ that are informed by whiteness), then, regarding the coupling 
of substantialness, it is that which 52 is said to be that is properly predicated by the 
verb ‘is’, namely the thing informed by the whiteness. However, since the 
expression “the name ‘white’ of all names 53 is attributed” is used to show that 
it is imposed on that thing in view of the adjacent whiteness, the inherence of 
the adjacent whiteness is also implied by the proposition itself. Therefore, the 
predication of substantialness which consists in saying ‘ this is that' bA is that which 
is properly expressed by the words of a proposition, whereas the predication 
which is the attribution of adjacence is somehow implied. 

There is something remarkable about Abelard’s rejection of the 
opponents’ view inasmuch as it nicely suits his own intention to rule 

52 In my view illud quod is the predicate noun in illud quod esse dicitur rather than its 
subject (as Kretzmann takes it [1982]: 503). Cf. the phrase ‘hoc illud esse’. 

53 Albi nomen ipsum = ‘precisely the name ‘white’. Abelard means to say that although 
the substrate involved is the main semantic ingredient of the sememe, the name by 
means of which it is named is also of some importance. 

54 Abelard intends to point out that the proposition primarily concerns things 
themselves rather than their properties. 
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out the unwanted role of the copulative verb. However, as we can see 
from the last quotation, Abelard sticks to the Log.Ingred . view, and 
even gives ‘essential conjunction' a clear priority to ‘adjacent predica¬ 
tion'. Quite naturally our author goes on to attempt to take away the 
bad consequences of the dominant position of the ‘essential conjunc¬ 
tion’. His move is quite ingenious. Taking up an idea prompted 
earlier in the Glossae sup. Periherm , 55 he sets out to empty the very 
notion of‘substantialness’ (‘essentia’) in stripping it of any ‘thing-like’ 
content. In fact, ‘est’ developes into an open spot which stands itself 
only for ‘there-being-an-x or y’. Abelard explains this aspect of the 
copulative use of the substantive verb as its secondary sense, which is 
opposed to the primary sense it has when it is used as a full-fledged 
verb of existence. He embeds the novel view in a general consideration 
of the verb used in a statement-making utterance: 56 

D. 134,28-135,1: Non est autem illud pretermittendum quod verba in enuntia- 
tionibus posita modo proprie, modo per accidens predicari dicuntur. Proprie 
autem predicantur hoc modo: ‘Petrus est’, ‘Petrus currit’; hie enim gemina vi 
funguntur, cum non solum copulandi officium tenent, sed etiam rei predicate 
significationem habent. Per accidens autem et non proprie predicari dicitur, 
cum ipsum predicato ad eius tantum copulationem apponitur, ita: ‘Petrus est 
homo’. Neque enim hie interpositum quoque rem predicatam continet (quippe 
iam ‘homo’ superflue supponeretur), sed tantum quod subiungitur predicatum 
copulat. Nec si iam aliquid preter hominem in ipso esset attributum, in eodem 
loco ‘hominem’ copularet subiunctum. 

Now that must not be overlooked that verbs used in statements are said to be 
predicated properly on some occasions and secondarily 57 on others. They are 
predicated properly in this way: ‘Peter is’, ‘Peter runs’. For here they are 
engaged in a double force in that they do not only perform the function of coupl¬ 
ing, but also bear the signification of the ‘thing’ predicated. However, it [the 
verb ‘is’] is said to be predicated secondarily and not properly when it is added 
to the predicate term for the sole purpose of coupling it, as in ‘Peter is a man’. 
For in this case the interposed verb does not also contain the ‘thing’ 


55 When commenting (358, 1-19) upon Aristotle’s assertion (at De interpr. 16b23-4; 
see Arist.Latinus, ad loc.)\ “by itself‘is’ is nothing’’. Cf. Gl.Per. 349,16-350,39. 

56 I am afraid that Kretzmann is wrong in thinking [1982: 504] that at this point 
Abelard leaves the project of a unified theory covering both the ‘is’ secundum adiacens 
and tertium adiacens. He seems to ignore on this score that all verbs may be used either 
properly (primarily) or improperly (secondarily); e.g. ‘ridet’ (‘laughs’) in ‘Petrus 
ridet’ (‘Peter laughs’) and ‘pratum ridet’ (‘the meadow is in bloom’). 

57 When the opposition ‘proprie’ vs ‘per accidens’ is used, ‘per accidens’ equals 
‘improprie’ [see 134, 32-3], or ‘secundario’ or ‘transsumptive’ or ‘diminutive’ and 
the like, and stands for a word being used in a diminished sense, i.e. when only some 
of the constitutive notions of its proper meaning are involved. See esp. Gl.Per. 362, 
4-9 where ‘per accidens’ is glossed: ‘idest secundo loco’ and the equivalents of ‘pro¬ 
prie’ are ‘principaliter’ and ‘primo loco’. 
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predicated—then, indeed, ‘man’ would be supplied superfluously—instead it 
only couples the predicate subjoined. And if something other than ‘man’ would 
be attributed as contained in the verb < ‘is’ > , it would not simultaneously cou¬ 
ple the subjoined ‘man’. 


Of course, the crux lies in the meaning of ‘res predicata’. Well, by the 
‘thing predicated’ one has to understand, it seems, what is tradi¬ 
tionally called the pragma or ‘res verbi’. 58 In the grammatical tradition 
the ‘res verbi’ is also called ‘substantia verbi’. In L.N.P. 532, 34, 
Abelard apparently also uses that term so common with the 
grammarians. 59 See e.g. Peter Helias, Summa in Priscianum minorem , 
61,75-62,29 (ad XVII, 35) and 65,40-67,95 (ad XV II, 37-8). Helias 
is all the more interesting, since he describes the substantia verbi of ‘esse’ 
as “to signify ‘a thing’ as underlying forms and as ‘unitive of all kind 
of forms” (61, 75ff.). 60 

In the next lines Abelard refers to Aristotle’s use of the label, 
‘accidental predication’ in De interpr. 11, 21a25-6, where ‘Homer is 
something say, a poet’ is instanced and the predication of ‘is’ is called 
accidental, since here it does not have its full sense; “for it is because 
he is a poet, not in his own right, that the ‘is’ is predicated of Homer”. 

I cannot see why Kretzmann calls this development astonishing 
[1982: 505]: the substantive verb still signifies ‘essentia’ but after 
closer inspection and adapting the empty (or variable) ‘is’ from 
Aristotle, Abelard comes to the insight that he has to refine the notion 
of ‘substantialness’. Indeed, the substantive verb when it is used as 
copula: 

D. 135,4-8: ... predicate) apponitur ad ipsum tantum copulandum nec pro 
subiecta re predicanda ponitur, sed ut tantum copulet id quod predicatur. Cum 
autem proprie dicitur, rem etiam predicatam continet atque aliquam rerum 
existentium indeterminate attribuit, velut cum dicitur ‘Petrus esf, hocest: 
Petrus est aliqua de existentibus rebus. 


58 See e.g. Nuchelmans [1973], 47-50. 

59 Cf. Gl.Per. 354, 1-3 where the res sua of ‘currere’ is said to be ‘currens’ (‘the (a) 
running <thing>); see also D. 120, 18-20 and 133, 5-7. 

60 See Petrus Helias, Summa in Priscianum minorem (ad XVII, 35, p. 61-62 ed. Tolson); 
Et quia hoc vocabulum ‘esse’ significat substantiam ut sibi unit formas, inde est quod 
potest formas copulare rei subiecte. Et ita substantivum [subiectum Tolson] potest 
copulare aliud predicatum extra se rei subiecte, cum nullum aliud verbum nisi 
vocativum hoc possit facere. Nullum enim aliud vocabulum [pro verbum?] significat 

rem ut unitiva est formarum inter se. [_]. Cum ergo ‘esse’ substantiam significet 

ut unitiva formarum sibi est, ideo potest nomen quod ex forma datum est copulare 
subiecto. 
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... is not added to the predicate for the sole purpose of coupling it; it is not used 
for predicating 61 an underlying ‘thing’, but only in order to conjoin that which 
is predicated. When, on the other hand it is used properly, it contains also the 
thing predicated and determinately attributes one of the things that exist, as 
when one says ‘Peter is’, that is, Peter is one of the things that exist. 

It should be noticed (and objected to Kretzmann’s too strict distinc¬ 
tions between several Abelardian 'theories’) that quite the same view 
of the copula is already found at 362,32-4 in the Glossae super 
Perihermeneias : 

Gl.Per. 362, 32-4: Unde interpositum tertium nil significationis in se tenet quod 
intellectus copulet sed tantum rem predicati suppositi. 

Hence when ‘is’ is interposed as a third element it has nothing of a signification 
in it which the intellect could couple but only the ‘thing’ of the predicate added. 

So when speaking of an ‘indeterminate attribution’ Abelard 
establishes his view of ‘is’ as an empty container. Whenever ‘is’ 
couples non-existent entities (as in ‘a chimera is conceivable’) it does 
not even have any signification of substantialness at all and just serves 
as a copula, Abelard argues: 

D. 135,18-23: At vero queritur, cum ‘est’ verbum superius dictum sit inde 62 
quaslibet essentias copulare quod omnes <res> in essentia significat, quomodo 
ilia potest copulare quorum significationem non continet, veluti ‘<non> ens’ 
aut ‘opinabile’, quod proprie acceptum sola non-existentia, ut nobis placuit, 
nominat; aut quomodo constructionis proprietas servari poterit, nisi intransitive 
ipsum quoque his que copulat coniungatur? 

However, there is a question. Since the verb ‘is’ was said above to couple any 
kinds of essentiae whatoever for that very reason that it signifies all things in the 
manner of substantialness, how, then, can it couple things the signification of 
which it does not contain such as a ‘non being’ or ‘what is just conceivable’, 
which, properly used, in our view, designates non-existents alone; or how can 
the special character of the construction be preserved unless it [ = the verb ‘is’] 
is also intransitively conjoined with the things it couples? 

Indeed, when being mindful of what he has continously claimed 
about the substantive verb as naturally signifying ‘substantialness’ 
Abelard cannot escape admitting chimaeras or dead persons like 
Homer to the scene. He starts with recalling earlier attempts to solve 
the problem, among which the one given by his Master and his own 


61 In rendering “predicating/or an underlying reality” Kretzmann seems to ignore 
the gerundivum construction pro re predicanda to be equal to the (unusual) gerundium 
construction pro predicando rem. 

62 Inde MS, English ‘hence’ wrongly changed into inter in my edition; ‘inde ... 
quod’ = ‘for the very reason ... that’, (cf. English ‘hence ... because’). The same 
construction is found at D. 138,9. 
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earlier argument in defence of it. First, he renews the rejection of some 
people’s 63 claim that in ‘Homerus est poeta’ (‘Homer is a poet’) ‘est’ 
is used to refer to non-existents. But in that case, Abelard asks, what 
kind of being is involved? 64 Therefore, he now returns to the former 
view of his Master “that the predication was improper, not because 
of the verb but because of the figurative and improper way of express¬ 
ing performed by the grammatical construction taken as a whole” (Z). 
135,29-31), which makes the composite expression have a sense dif¬ 
ferent from those of the separate words. So ‘Homer is a poet’ is a true 
sentence once ‘to-be-a-poet’ is taken for one construction in which the 
word ‘poet’, to some extent, also refers to the poem still extant ( D . 
135,32-136,13, where at 135,33 signijicatorum should be read sin- 
gularum). 

Next, Abelard recalls an objection and the answer he used to give 
in defence of his Master’s view. The objection runs: if ‘Homer is a 
poet’ is an improper locution one may ask whom the sentence is speak¬ 
ing about. If about Homer, the assertion is false, since Homer is dead; 
if about his poem, there is no reason to deny its existence or to con¬ 
sider the construction an improper one. (D. 136, 14-8). The support 
Abelard used to give his Master earlier consisted in profiling the 
‘entire-construction’ view in greater detail: 

D. 136,22-6: At vero cum totius constructionis sententia pensatur ac simul 65 
verba in sensu alterius enuntiationis confunduntur, non iam singularum dic- 
tionum significatio attendenda est, sed tota magis orationis sententia 
intelligenda; atque in eo impropria dicitur orationis constructio quod eius 
sententia ex significatione partium non venit. 

However, when the meaning of the entire grammatical construction is pondered 
and the words are mixed together in the sense of the alternate 66 assertion, then 
it is no longer the signification of the separate words that should be attended to; 
rather, the whole meaning of the expression should be understood. And the 
grammatical construction of the expression is called improper in that its meaning 
does not come from the signification of its parts. See also D. 169,4-24. 


63 The quidem of the edition (135, 34) is a misprint for quidam. 

64 Kretzmann is definitely wrong in reading eis for ea (in 135, 27: ‘Sed quid ergo esse 
ea negat?’), as the Latin reads literally: ‘them to be what , he denies’, where ‘them’ 
(ea) is subject accusativus to the infinitive esse. (cf. English: ‘I take him to be such-and- 
such’). See also D. 136, 16-7: “cur esse et ipsum (not, ipsi) denegetur”. 

65 Simul = ‘together’ (to be taken with confunduntur ) rather than ‘at the same time’ 
(Kretzmann). 

66 The equivalent assertion is meant which more accurately expresses what the 
speaker means to say, such as ‘fama Homeri per poesim ipsius manet’ alternates 
‘Homerus est poeta’; see D. 136, 2. 
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Some lines further on, the sentence ‘a chimaera is conceivable’ is 
interpreted along the same lines. 

Abelard himself feels inspired, now, by the way he (and his Master, 
to some extent) tackled the problem of predication and he undertakes 
a fresh move in defending, this time along the very same lines of the 
‘entire-construction’ view, an improper use of ‘is’ for all its occur¬ 
rences as a copula. Along the same lines, indeed, since he goes on to 
exploit a concomitant feature of the ‘improper use’ explanation of the 
chimaera case; viz. to take ‘is’ together with the predicated noun as 
a single predicate such as in ‘to-be-a-man’, to-be-a-chimera’. Now, the 
existential import is associated with the noun predicated: 

D. 136,37-137,6: At vero michi omnis ilia verbi predicatio per accidens atque 
impropria videtur quando ipsum [...] tertium adiacens interponitur, cum non 
«em [...] predicatam contineat sed solius copule officium habeat, ut in ea quoque 
qua dicitur ‘Petrus est homo vel albus’. Nec quidem quantum ad eius interpreta- 
tionem pertinet ex eo quod dicitur ‘Petrus est homo’ inferri potest: ‘Petrus est’, 
sed fortasse quantum ad predicationem ‘hominis’, quod existentis rei tantum 
nomen est. 

“But every such predication of the verb seems to me to be secondary and 
improper, whenever it is third adjacent [...]. For [...] it does not contain the thing 
predicated and only has the function of the copula, also e.g. here: ‘Peter is a 
man’, or ‘Peter is white’. And the inference from ‘Peter is a man’ to ‘Peter is’ 
does not pertain to the interpretation [viz. any putative existential import] of the 
verb but, perhaps, to the predication of ‘man’ which is the name of an existent 
entity only. (Cf. D. 122,22ff., quoted above 2.3). 

A final objection is made about the label ‘improper use’. Our 
author argues that it is not so pejorative as it may sound, once one has 
accepted his suggestion to take the ‘is’ plus predicate as one single 
sememe: 

D. 138,5-17: At vero quomodo locutio propria dicetur ubi predicatio verbi 
impropria fuerit nec earn in qua inventum est significationem tenuerit? Neque 
enim inventum fuit in officio solius copulationis verum simul [...] in significa- 
tione existentium; quod etiam [...] inde quelibet quibuslibet copulare potest 
quod omnibus (hominibus MS, nominibus ed) 67 secundum essentiam suam 
impositum est. Sed cur ad eorum quoque inherentiam ponitur que non sunt 
atque in ipso non continentur? Unde michi, si profiteri audeam, illud 
rationabilius videtur ut rationi sufficere valeamus ut scilicet [...] cum dicitur ‘est 


67 Kretzmann seems to be right in rejecting my reading (in my edition of the Dialec- 
tica) nominibus since ‘nominibus impositum est’ is rather awkward. It should be 
recalled (see apparatus criticus ad loc.) that the MS reads hominibus which often is 
mistaken in MSS for nominibus (e.g. Gl.Per. 347, 12) as well as for omnibus. Kretz- 
mann’s conjecture rebus is paleographically unattractive. One should rather change 
impositum into interpositum or otherwise read omnibus instead of hominibus, I think. 
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homo’ vel ‘est opinabile’ vel ‘est album’, pro uno verbo ‘esse hominem’ 68 vel 
‘esse album’ vel ‘esse opinabile’ intelligamus. 

But how is one to call a locution proper in which the predication of the verb is 
improper and < the verb > does not retain the signification in view of which it was 
invented? For it [ = ‘to be] was invented not in view of the function of coupling 
alone but simultaneously [...] signifying existents; it can couple anything to 
anything whatsoever just because it has been imposed to all of them in view of 
their substantialness. But why is it used for < expressing > the inherence of also 
those things that are not and that are not contained in it < s signification > ? 
Therefore, if I may venture to declare it openly: in order to be able to satisfy 
reason it seems to me more reasonable, that [...] when one says ‘is a man’ or 
‘is conceivable’ or ‘is white’ we understand it as one verb: ‘to-be-a-man’ or ‘to- 
be-white’ or ‘to-be-thinkable’. 


6 Conclusion 

Upon surveying Abelard’s investigations about sentencehood it 
may be stated that it certainly developed gradually and, as a result, 
so to speak, of our author’s continuously scrutinizing the recalcitrant 
problems concerning the ways in which, in our linguistic behaviour, 
we deal with the vital problem of being. 

First, Abelard makes us recognize the peculiar nature of the 
substantive verb ‘to be’ (‘esse’), peculiar indeed, since it is the only 
verb that is capable of conjoining but, at the same time, when serving, 
thus, as a device for predication, conveys, due to its proper invention, 
the notion of ‘substantialness’ (‘essentia’). As was said before (above, 
p. 109), Abelard’s entire discussion of the problem is ostensibly con¬ 
cerned with mastering the antagonism between coupling and predica¬ 
tion. First, he considers the vicissitudes the predicate noun cannot 
escape undergoing as the very result of this antagonism and finds a 
remedy in splitting up the different strata present in nouns such as 
‘album’ (‘the or a white <thing>’). In this endeavour, the chimaera 
and the like (the ‘non-existents’) turn out to be a real spoil-sports. 

In the Dialectica , then, Abelard maintains, a a whole, his previous 
position (which is found in two parts of the Logica Ingredientibus , viz. 
the Perihermeneias commentary and the one on Boethius De topicis dif- 
ferentiis ), but sets on to refine it in that he gives the coupling of ‘substan¬ 
tialness’ a predominant position over and against the predication of a 
(substantial or accidental) form. However, he aptly combines this 

68 Of course, Kretzmann’s changing the MS reading ‘esse hominem’ into ‘esse homo’ 
is a serious mistake against Latin idiom which strictly requires an accusative (the so- 
called ‘subject-accusative’) in such phrases. 
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move (quite unavoidably, it may seem) with a subtle emptying of the 
notion of ‘essentia’ (‘substantialness’), with the result that, from now 
on, ‘est’ (‘is’) has developed into a mere container (meaning ‘undeter¬ 
mined substantialness’) for a ‘re-al’ (‘thing-like’) content (or sememe) 
conveyed by a predicate noun (which also may be a participle of an 
ordinary verb). An additional result is that, on this interpretation, the 
existential import seems to come from the predicate noun, so that our 
chimaera is no longer a spoil-sport. Finally, the empty-container view 
of the copula is completed by Abelard’s suggestion to take the ‘is’ plus 
the predicate noun as merely one linguistic construct. 

Kretzmann [1986: 493 and passim] takes the stages in which 
Abelard developed his view of predication for three different theories, 
the first of which occurs in an original version and a revision, while 
the third is no more than a suggestion. He even views them in a 
chronological order (the ‘ Ingredientibus Theory’, the ‘ Dialectica Revi¬ 
sion’ thereof, the ‘ Dialectica Theory’ and the Dialectica Suggestion’). 

Jacobi seems to be quite right in rejecting [1986: 171] any 
chronological arrangement of that kind. He is of the opinion that “the 
array of different theories in Abelard’s work is not to be explained in 
chronological terms” (ibid.). To my mind, one should not even speak 
of “different theories” on this score. Our texts rather show a con¬ 
tinuous discussion in which Abelard himself is making proposals and 
attempting certain solutions to the questions raised, and, quite in line 
with his undertaking, he himself is always the main objector. 

One should notice, in this connection, that what Kretzmann calls 
the ‘ Ingredientibus Theory’ is found on about one page of the Log.Ingred. 
(360,13-361,20) and the ‘ Dialectica Revision’ plus the ‘ Dialectica 
Theory’ plus the ‘ Dialectica Suggestion’ occur in less than 10 (suc¬ 
cessive) pages of the Dialectica , so that one might think of temporal dif¬ 
ferences, if any, between the latter three of just a few days, so to speak. 
Besides, Kretzmann failed to see that each new move mainly consisted 
in an alternate evaluation of some element taken from former views. 
More importantly, Kretzmann did not regard it as a special difficulty 
to his view that both the notion of coupling as expanded in the Dialec¬ 
tica (‘ “is” merely conjoins’) and the ‘ Dialectica Suggestion (take ‘to-be- 
a-man’ as just one dictio) are explicitly found in the Log. Ingre¬ 
dientibus , 69 

69 See above, p. 92. Kretzmann suggests (509, n. 62) that the location of some 
similar passage in the Log.Ingred. “could raise further questions about the chronology 
of Abelard’s writings or about the historical development of his thought”. However, 
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I think, one had better regard the whole discussion of predication 
in Abelard as exclusively focussing upon the problems generated by 
the relations between ‘predication’ and ‘copulation’. 70 Its outcome 
can indeed rather be viewed as the result of Abelard’s own procedure 
of ‘trial and error’. 71 

However this may be, Abelard’s achievements in semantics are 
astonishingly great and even remained unparallelled for centuries. 
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Vivarium XXIV, 2 (1986) 


The Aristotelian Doctrine of the Mean 
and John of Salisbury's Concept of Liberty 

CARYJ. NEDERMAN 


One tenet of conventional wisdom among historians of medieval 
moral and political philosophy holds that the dawn of the thirteenth 
century marked the beginning of a new direction in the trajectory of 
social ideas. An intellectual reorientation is said to have been 
necessitated by the reintroduction into the West of the body of Aristo¬ 
tle’s writings on ethics and politics. It is thus commonplace for 
scholars to declare that Western social theory underwent a “concep¬ 
tual revolution” during the period from 1200 (when fragments of the 
Nicomachean Ethics came into circulation) until 1250 (by which date the 
whole Politics seems to have been translated). These five decades are 
taken to be a watershed in the development of European philosophy. 1 
In turn, two conclusions are ordinarily drawn from the postulate of an 
Aristotelian revolution in the early thirteenth century: first, after 
about 1200, and certainly by 1250, the foundations of ethical and 
political thinking in Latin Christendom were wholly and irredeemably 
Aristotelian; and second, it is senseless to look for the influence of 
Aristotle’s ideas on moral and social treatises composed prior to 1200. 

Although these canons of interpretation have become paradigmatic, 
they are by no means engraved in stone. On the one hand, it may be 
demonstrated that even the most Aristotelian of thirteenth and four¬ 
teenth century authors were often less indebted to Aristotle than to 
other classical and medieval sources. Aristotle, once recovered, in no 
way supplanted, but instead supplemented, the other authorities upon 
which the Middle Ages depended. 2 On the other hand, Aristotle’s 
social ideas were not entirely unknown to, and uninfluential with, 


1 It would, of course, be a massive undertaking to document all of the authors who 
have adopted this view. For a representative sampling, see: Walter Ullman, Medieval 
Political Thought , Harmondsworth, Middlesex 1975, p. 159; Quentin Skinner, The 
Foundations of Modern Political Thought , 2 vols., Cambridge 1978, I, pp. 50-1; and Brian 
R. Nelson, Western Political Thought , Englewood Cliffs, NJ 1982, p. 89. 

2 I intend to establish this in a forthcoming series of investigations into the influence of 
Aristotle on medieval political theory after 1250. 
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Latin philosophers prior to the thirteenth century. Indeed, earlier 
research has already shown that one of the most prominent twelfth 
century treatises on moral and political matters, John of Salisbury’s 
Policraticus , is unmistakably imbued with Aristotelian doctrines. 3 
John’s access to these doctrines indicates the existence of an 
“underground” tradition of Aristotelian thought about man in society 
running throughout the Middle Ages prior to the recovery and 
transmission of Aristotle’s Ethics and Politics . 4 Admittedly, knowledge 
of the structure of the Aristotelian argument was fragmentary until the 
thirteenth century. But Aristotle did exert a philosophically interesting 
influence over earlier moral and political concepts in the medieval 
West. 

The mere presence of Aristotelian terminology and ideas in texts 
completed before 1200 does not, it is true, prove their importance to 
medieval philosophizing. Rather, what is required is an analysis of 
how Aristotelian principles were assimilated and integrated into 
significant aspects of medieval philosophical discourse. With this 
broader issue in mind, the present paper will argue that a key element 
of Aristotle’s moral thought, his definition of virtue as a mean, was not 
only known to and used by John of Salisbury in the Policraticus , but 
also was the indispensible basis for the doctrine of individual and 
political liberty espoused by John. 5 Defense of this claim necessitates 
the investigation of three matters: first, the range of sources from 
which John may have drawn the idea of virtue as a mean; second, 
John’s application of the concept of the mean within the Policraticus ; 
and third, the conclusions about liberty reached in the Policraticus as a 
result of John’s notion of the mean. By focussing our attention on 
John of Salisbury, we shall discover how, in at least one instance, the 


3 Cary J. Nederman and J. Briickmann, Aristotelianism in John of Salisbury's 
Policraticus, in: Journal of the History of Philosphy, 21 (1983), pp. 203-29. 

4 For a similar argument about the work of Henry Bracton, see Cary J. Nederman, 
Bracton on Kingship Revisited , in: History of Political Thought, 5 (1984), pp. 61-77. 

5 For the sake of a broader, non-specialist audience, references to the Policraticus will 
be drawn from the existing translations (with occasional modifications). The 
“political” sections of the Policraticus have been translated by John Dickinson under 
the title The Statesman's Book (New York 1927); the “courtly” chapters have been 
rendered into English by J. B. Pike as Frivolities of Courtiers and Footprints of Philosophers 
(Minneapolis 1938). Both translations are based on the excellent 1909 critical edition 
of the Policraticus (lately reprinted) produced by C. C. J. Webb (Frankfurt a.M., 
Unveranderter Nachdruck, 1965), 2 vols.; citations will also be given to the marginal 
numbers in Webb’s edition. In future references, the critical edition will be ab¬ 
breviated as P, The Statesman's Book as S, and the Frivolities of Courtiers as F. 
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“underground Aristotle” provided the foundations for an innovative 
contribution to the moral and political philosophy of the Middle Ages. 


I 

It would be a difficult and perhaps futile task to identify all of the 
documents from which John of Salisbury could have extracted the 
equation of virtue with a mean between excess and deficiency. 
Elements of this doctrine pervaded the Roman and Christian tradi¬ 
tions, and were often expressed by poets and theologians as well as 
philosophers. 6 But while moderation or the mean as a general princi¬ 
ple was commonly advocated by pre-medieval authors, John would 
have known comparatively few works which provided a thorough ar¬ 
ticulation of the concept. In particular, there appear to be two possible 
sources for a more detailed Aristotelian account of virtue: first, Aristo¬ 
tle himself, some of whose treatises on logic and language survived in 
Latin to the mid-twelfth century; and second, the writings of Cicero, 
who occasionally reported and even accepted Aristotle’s moral ideas. 
It may be that other potential authorities (such as Boethius) have been 
overlooked. But it is sufficient for the present argument to 
demonstrate that some texts familiar to John contained the substance of 
Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean. 

In preparation for an examination of the sources to which John had 
direct access, however, we ought first to survey the salient features of 
Aristotle’s classic and complete definition of virtue in the Nicomachean 
Ethics. Aristotle claims that the virtuous soul is possessed only by the 
person who has learnt all the virtues in their proper measure. Goodness in 
human action is thus defined as hitting the mark (or mean) between 
excess and deficiency; evil occurs when the agent’s behaviour is either 
“too much” to “too little”. For instance, it is equally bad to be 
foolhardy as to be timid when the virtue sought is courage. Aristotle 
teaches that “whereas the vices either fall short of or exceed what is 
right in feelings and actions, virtue ascertains and adopts the mean.” 7 
This suggests that we ought not simply to contrast good and evil, vir¬ 
tue and vice. Instead, the good and the virtuous must be juxtaposed to 

6 For example, John himself cites Terence and Horace on moderation at P 398a-b ( F , 
p. 25); and we find even St. Augustine advocating a moderate lifestyle in De libero ar- 
bitro , Book 3, sec. 48. 

7 Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics II.vi. 16, 1107a; H. Rackham translation, 2nd ed., 
Cambridge, Mass 1934. 
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two forms of vice, excess and deficiency, both of which are in turn con¬ 
trary to one another. 8 It is noteworthy that, on this account, to hit the 
mean is to be moderate in one’s moral conduct, but that moderation (as 
opposed to temperence or self-control) has no standing separate from 
the specific virtues. Good or virtuous action consists in following a 
middle path between opposite wrongs. Therefore, moderation or the 
mean is characteristic of all the virtues without ever being construed as 
a virtue in itself. 

Various logical and linguistic complexities arise from the structure 
of ethical propositions. Consequently, Aristotle’s works on language 
and syllogistic logic often address moral ascriptions and, by extention, 
concepts. Some of these writings, known collectively under the label of 
the Organon , were available during the Middle Ages even prior to the 
massive influx of Aristotelian texts that commenced at the end of the 
twelfth century. For example, the Categories had been translated into 
Latin by Boethius and was read widely by early medieval men, in¬ 
cluding John of Salisbury; similarly, the Topics , the transmissional 
history of which is a bit more confused, 9 was known already to John 
when he composed the Metalogicon in the late 1150s. 10 In each of these 
works, Aristotle had expressly referred to the doctrine of the mean 
both as one way of understanding the term “good” and as an impor¬ 
tant exception to general rules about the use of contraries. As a result, 
the Topics and Categories contain several passages which present the no¬ 
tion of the mean in a manner parallel to the Nicomachean Ethics. The 
Topics declares, for instance, that the word “good” is applicable to 
“that which is moderate; for that which is moderate is also called 
good.” 11 Aristotle later expands on this remark with the explanation 
that “defect and excess are in the same genus—for both are in the 
genus of evil—whereas what is moderate, which is intermediate be¬ 
tween them, is not in the genus of evil, but that of good.” 12 Essentially 
the same argument is also found in the Categories : “What is contrary to 
a bad thing is sometimes good but sometimes bad. For excess, which is 
itself bad, is contrary to deficiency, which is bad; yet the mean is con- 

8 See ibid., Il.viii.l, 1108b. 

9 This is dealt with, at least in part, by Eleonore Stump, Boethius's De topicis differen- 
tis , Ithaca, NY 1978, pp. 159-236. 

10 As John himself tells us at Metalogicon Book 3, Chapter 5 (trans. D. D. McGarry 
(Berkeley 1955), p. 172). 

11 Aristotle, Topics 1.15,107al 1-13; E. S. Forster translation (Cambridge, Mass. 
1960). 

12 Ibid., IV.3, 123b27-30. 
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trary to both and it is good.” 13 According to both the Topics and 
Categories , then, moral goodness may be found in moderation 
understood as a mean between excess and deficiency. Attaining to vir¬ 
tue consists in measured action, and by extension vice may equally 
well arise out of either an absence or a surplus of virtue. 

There is no doubt that classical authors in the centuries after Aristo¬ 
tle both knew and recounted the doctrine of the mean. The most pro¬ 
minent of these thinkers writing in the Latin language was Cicero, 
many of whose works were retained and disseminated by the in- 
telligensia of both late Roman and medieval Christendom. Cicero’s 
application of Aristotle’s notion of the mean was not, it must be admit¬ 
ted, thorough-going or consistent. In his mature moral thought, 
represented by De officiis , Cicero generally adopts the tenets of the 
Stoic ethical system. Nevertheless, he does on occasion refer to “the 
doctrine of the mean... approved by the Peripatetics, namely, that 
“happy mean which lies between excess and defect.” 14 Moreover, De 
officiis teaches that in dress and in generousity “the rule of the golden 
mean is best.” 15 This view accords with Cicero’s claim that “modera¬ 
tion in all things” is embraced by the concept of decorum , that is, the 
quality which pertains to every act of moral rectitude. 16 But the very 
essence of decorum , De officiis declares, is the Cardinal Virtue of 
Temperence. 17 In other words, moderation really forms a part of 
substantive virtue in De officiis rather than a structural characteristic of 
all the virtues. Cicero is truer to Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean in a 
youthful essay on rhetoric, De inventione , which was, like De officiis , 
widely read throughout the Middle Ages. In De inventione , as in the 
Organon , the concern is not with ethics per se , but with the linguistic 
nature of moral ascriptions. Specifically, Cicero objects to the conven¬ 
tional paring of one virtue with its opposite vice, e.g., courage with 
cowardice. Instead, Cicero maintains that the standard virtues 
(justice, courage and the rest) are contrary both to their customary op¬ 
posites (injustice, cowardice, etc.) and to another set of qualities which 
are composed of virtue taken to excess. De inventione insists that “each 
virtue will be found to have a vice bordering upon it, either one to 
which a definite name has become attached, as temerity which borders 

13 Aristotle, Categories 11, 14a2-6; J. L. Ackrill translation (Oxford 1963). 

14 Cicero, De officiis, 1.89; W. Miller translation (Cambridge, Mass. 1913). 

15 Ibid., 11.59; cf. 1.130 and 11.66. 

16 Ibid., 1.93-4. 

17 Ibid., 1.100. 
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on courage ... or one without any definite name. All of these as well as 
the opposites of good qualities will be classed among things to be 
avoided.” 18 Cicero’s analysis thus captures what was crucial to 
Aristotle’s original account of the mean: that it is no better to display a 
surplus of virtue than a surfeit. Missing the mark in either the direc¬ 
tion of defect or of excess is bound to lead the individual into vice. 

II 

We can now see that John of Salisbury possessed an ample number 
of authorities on which to base an Aristotelian conception of the vir¬ 
tues as a mean between excess and deficiency. We should not be sur¬ 
prised, then, to discover reverberations of this doctrine throughout the 
text of the Policraticus. John certainly had a good historical reason for 
including Aristotle’s doctrine of the mean. The Policraticus was com¬ 
posed, after all, as a critique of many of the practices associated with 
the courtly conduct of the twelfth century feudal aristocracy in 
England and on the Continent. John’s primary concern is to il¬ 
luminate the vices of noblemen and rulers in order to instruct them in 
the forms of behaviour becoming men of status and power. 19 To im¬ 
pose upon such magnates a monastic or ascetic regimen would be, 
however, unrealistic and ultimately self-defeating. The feudal 
aristocracy, as John knew well, was properly composed of war-like 
men of action who would never heed seriously the bookish virtues nor¬ 
mally advocated by contempletive churchmen. Since the Policraticus is 
intended to be a practical guidebook, John is willing to allow that “if 
moderation is displayed, I do not judge it unbecoming... to dwell at 
times upon the pleasures of the senses; as has often been said, nothing 
is unseemly except that which is beyond measure... Modestly pursued 
for purposes of recreation, they are excused under the license of 
leisure. ” 20 In this way, John orients the values he upholds towards the 
actual conditions under which knights and princes lived. The 
Policraticus seeks to temper the behaviour of warriors, not to suppress 
all the amusements of court. 


18 Cicero, De inventione , 11.65; H. M. Hubbell translation (Cambridge, Mass. 1949). 

19 The range of John’s courtly concerns is addressed by Cary J. Nederman and N. 
Elaine Lawson, The Frivolities of Courtiers Follow the Footprints of Women: Misogyny and the 
Crisis of Virility in John of Salisbury's Policraticus, in: C. Levin et al., eds., Medieval and 
Renaissance Women, Detroit (Forthcoming). 

20 F, p. 373; P 761b-c, 761d. 
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The audience to which John addresses himself thereby helps to 
determine his conception of virtue. For throughout the Policraticus , 
John maintains that if any action “exceeds the mean, it is a fault. 
Every virtue is marked by its own boundaries, and consists in the 
mean. If one exceed this, one is off the road, not on it.” 21 It is a 
characteristic of genuine moral goodness, John teaches, to be neither 
excessive nor deficient, but rather to follow a middle course between 
opposite evils. Bad men, accordingly, “withdraw from the mean be¬ 
tween vices, which is the field of virtue.” 22 Employing the metaphor of 
the left and right hands, the Policraticus observes that “to incline to the 
right signifies to insist too enthusiastically upon the virtues themselves. 
To incline to the right is to exceed the bounds of moderation in the 
works of virtue, the essence to which is moderation. For truly all en¬ 
thusiasm is the foe of salvation and all excess is a fault: nothing is 
worse than the immoderate practice of good works.” 23 While this view 
may seem strange for an orthodox twelfth-century churchman, it 
reveals the extent to which John’s concerns about the condition of the 
feudal nobility result in his presentation of a fundamentally 
Aristotelian account of virtue. It is in the nature of all virtues, John 
says, that they may be attained only when pursued within definite 
limits. Moderation or the mean indicates the manner in which the 
boundaries defining virtuous action are to be constructed. John seeks 
particularly to establish the harm which may result from the zealous 
exercise of virtue. For instance, the individual who, in the name of 
justice, shows mercy to someone whose actions warrant punishment 
has committed as grave an injustice as if punishment had been meted 
out unfairly. Perhaps referring directly to Aristotle, 24 John comments 
that “the philosopher warns us to avoid excess; for if a man depart 
from this caution and moderation, he will in his lack of caution 
foresake the path of virtue itself... What can then be of any profit if 
justice herself, the queen of the virtues, is hurtful in excess?” 25 
Overstepping the bounds of goodness in the name of goodness itself 
will be as repugnant as the utter absence of moral propriety. Modera¬ 
tion pertains to the essential structure of virtue, in the sense that any 

21 F, p. 157; P 480d. 

22 F, p. 374; P 762c. 

23 S, p. 43; P 731c-d. 

24 Nederman and Briickmann, Aristotelianism in John of Salisbury's Policraticus, pp. 
215-6. 

25 S, p. 43; P 731d. 
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action is virtuous if and only if it participates in and is guided by the 
measure or mean. 

But how can one know what the virtuous mean is in any specific 
case requiring a moral decision? In the Nicomachean Ethics , Aristotle 
had held that the mean is always relative to the agent. 26 So far as can be 
discovered, however, this position is not reproduced anywhere in the 
Organon or in the Aristotelian-influenced thinkers available to John. 
Nevertheless, the solution proposed in the Policraticus does not differ 
greatly from Aristotle’s own. “Discretion with regard to time, place, 
amount, person and cause,” John states, “readily draws the proper 
distinction” between virtuous and vicious action; indeed, circumstan¬ 
tial discretion “is the origin and source of moderation in its widest 
sense without which no duty is properly performed.” 27 In deciding 
how to conduct himself, each individual must determine all relevant 
circumstantial considerations and choose the course of action which is 
appropriately moderate within its context. According to John, most 
actions cannot be judged apart from their circumstances. To cite but 
one case, it is clearly vicious to take a human life; yet as a form of 
punishment, or as the outcome of a justly fought battle, it may be 
vicious not to take a life. In John’s view, there would seem to be a few 
moral absolutes in the realm of human conduct. His circumstantialist 
doctrine leads to a form of individualism, 28 although not, of course, to 
complete relativism, insofar as one is still subject to the ultimate 
assessment of divine judgement. 

Another consequence of the claim that all virtue is characteristically 
governed by moderation is that various actions which John first ap¬ 
pears to condemn as morally reprehensible he eventually allows to be 
morally acceptable in the proper measure. After a lengthy and 
scathing critique of hunting—a favourite pastime of the Anglo- 
Norman aristocracy—John ostensively reverses himself: “The activi¬ 
ty, however, is laudable when moderation is shown and hunting is 
pursued with judgement and, when possible, with profit.” 29 The 
seeming contradiction between John’s obvious distaste for hunting 
and his later acceptance of it may be explained precisely by his view 


26 See Aristotle, Nicomachean Ethics , Il.viii, 1109a. 

27 F, p. 373; P 761d-762a. 

28 A view which has been proposed by Kate Langdon Forhan, The Individual in the Body 
Politic: The Political Thought of John of Salisbury , presented to the 1984 annual meeting of 
the American Political Science Association, Washington, D.C. 

29 F, p. 25; P 398a. 
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that the virtuous mean arises out of circumstantial determinations. In 
this instance, the relaxation afforded by hunting to the warrior 
aristocracy may render it a proper form of behaviour at times. The 
Policraticus analyzes courtly music in an analogous fashion. Although 
John recognized that the morals of courtiers and knights are threat¬ 
ened by contemporary musical lyrics and styles, he stops short of the 
condemnation of music altogether. While objecting to those lavacious 
and wanton tones which '‘exceed the mean,” the Policraticus also 
declares that if singing “be kept within moderate limits, it frees the 
mind from care, banishes worry about things temporal, and by impar¬ 
ting joy and peace and by inspiring a deep love for God draws souls to 
association with the angels.” 30 As the examples of hunting and music 
illustrate, John’s central goal is to promote that “moderation without 
which a good life is impossible.” 31 Such moderation requires that vir¬ 
tue and vice be judged on the basis of the individual agent’s chosen ac¬ 
tion in a particular set of circumstances. What may at one place and 
time be correct for one person may at another place and time be im¬ 
proper for another person (or even for the same person). The overar¬ 
ching moral lesson of the Policraticus is that virtue stems from perform¬ 
ing the right act in the right situation, which constitutes the very 
essence of moderation. 

If the Policraticus is addressed generally towards the medieval court 
aristocracy, then its more definite target is the prince and his im¬ 
mediate circle of advisors. We should not be surprised, then, that John 
applies this conclusions about virtue as a mean to the specific condi¬ 
tions and problems confronting feudal rulers (primarily kings, but 
also, by extension, other independent magnates). Fundamental to 
John’s approach is the claim that the political qualities of the com¬ 
munity are inextricably linked to the moral qualities of its royal head. 
Hence, the prince of virtuous moral character assures the stability and 
cohesion of the polity; a vicious prince will destroy the body politic. 
But insofar as virtue has already been defined as a mean between ex¬ 
cess and deficiency, John must maintain that the actions of the good 
prince will themselves be moderate. Indeed, the Policraticus advocates 
exactly the view that the moderate ruler engenders peace and security 
among his people: “With how much care should the prince moderate 
his acts, now with the strictness of justice, and now with the leniency 


30 F , p. 32 (translation altered); P 402d-403a. 

31 F t p. 161; P 482c. 
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of mercy, to the end that he may make his subjects all be of one mind 
in one house, and thus as it were out of discordant dispositions bring to 
pass one great perfect harmony in the service and in the works of 
charity.” 32 We ought not to infer, however, that the ruler is to be the 
absolute arbiter of the morals of his subjects. Rather, the prince should 
instruct mainly by his own example, adopting that “tranquil modera¬ 
tion of mind” so valued in the magistrates of antiquity. 33 While never 
overlooking or encouraging moral error on the part of subjects, John's 
monarch would not actively punish those evils within the polity which 
do not endanger public order or religious orthodoxy. On the one 
hand, John insists that “the measure of the affection with which [t]he 
[prince] should embrace his subjects like brethren in the arms of chari¬ 
ty must be kept in the bounds of moderation,” 34 lest he commit the 
vice implied by excessive kindness. Still, on the other hand, the 
Policraticus protests against the ruler “who is too ready to fault his sub¬ 
jects, and take revenge on them for their faults.” 35 Both routes are of 
great harm to the body politic, John says, although he would prefer to 
err on the side of royal tolerance. 36 While the king should rapidly sup¬ 
press those “flagrant outrages” which “it is not permissable to 
tolerate or which cannot be tolerated in good conscience,” he should 
also show patience towards whatever faults of subjects “which can 
honorably be tolerated.” 37 Special princely virtue, the art of 
statesmanship, consists in the moderate use of divinely granted 
authority. The virtuous prince will aim for a mean between two con¬ 
trary uses of political power: excessive charity and intolerance. By 
conceiving of the moral character of the monarch within the terms of 
virtue defined as a mean, John has built his political theory upon 
essentially Aristotelian foundations. In the case of the prince, as for all 
other men, whosoever follows the moderate course, by carefully deter¬ 
mining the circumstances in which action is to be performed, may 
properly be admired for his virtue. 

Ill 

Our analysis of John of Salisbury's application of the Aristotelian 
doctrine of the mean has so far demonstrated that virtuous moderation 

32 S , p. 39; P 530b. 

33 S, pp. 40, 41; P 530d. 

34 p. 37; P 529a. 

35 S , p. 43; P 531d. 

36 S , p. 44; P 532a. 

37 S , p. 265; P 629b. 
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must be counted among the key themes of the Policraticus. But John, 
having established that moral goodness consists in the mean, addi¬ 
tionally infers from this precept a set of corollary principles. Specifical¬ 
ly, John’s acceptance of the doctrine of the mean leads him to adopt 
two claims about liberty—one of a moral character, the other political: 

1) Each individual agent must be at liberty to make his own cir¬ 
cumstantial determinations regarding the mean in a particular con- 
texto and 

2) The prince has a responsibility to ensure each subject’s liberty by 
steering a political course between license and slavery, so that a vir¬ 
tuous community entails the continued liberty of the virtuous in¬ 
dividuals within that community. 

Both of these principles of liberty are dependent upon John’s ac¬ 
count of virtue as moderation. For John acknowledges an intrinsic 
connection between virtue and liberty: “Virtue cannot be fully at¬ 
tained without liberty, and the absence of liberty proves that virtue in 
its full perfection is wanting. Therefore a man is free in proportion to 
the measure of his virtues.” 38 Liberty and virtue are in principle in¬ 
separable. He who is most virtuous is most free and the freest man en¬ 
joys the greatest virtue. 

But why does John posit this intimate and inexorable connection be¬ 
tween liberty and virtue? The answer, it seems, is that John 
understands liberty to be the ability to make circumstantial determina¬ 
tions regarding the proper course of conduct (the mean) in any situa¬ 
tion. Hence, liberty is required for the individual to discover the 
moderate, and therefore virtuous, route and to act in accordance with 
it. “Liberty to do as one pleases is justified if moderation controls the 
act,” the Policraticus says, “The circumstances that regulate all 
freedom from restraint are dependent upon a preceeding consideration 
of place, time, individual and cause.” 39 Liberty consists in the forma¬ 
tion of sound, rational judgements by the individual agent about the 
most appropriate route to virtue: “Liberty means judging everything 
freely in accordance with one’s individual judgement.” 40 Virtue is a 
set of general postulates which through liberty are translated into 
specific precepts of action applicable as circumstances warrant. Liber¬ 
ty is not, however, quite co-extensive with right reason, insofar as 
John questions the value “of liberty if it is not permitted those who 

38 S’, p. 323; P 705d. 

39 F, p. 28; P 400a. 

40 S, p. 323; P 705c. 
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desire to ruin themselves by luxury.” 41 If liberty is necessary for vir¬ 
tue, then there must remain the possibility that it will be used wrongly, 
for vice. Indeed, the occasional use of liberty for vicious acts does not 
constitute for John sufficient grounds for the denial of liberty 
altogether. Without a measure of liberty, we have no hope of achiev¬ 
ing virtue; for this reason, vice must sometimes be tolerated. Full and 
true liberty demands that the individual serve virtue and perform its 
duties. 42 But the suppression of liberty in the name of eradicating vice 
will only result in the simultaneous eradication of virtue. 

Consequently, the conception of liberty in the Policraticus itself 
resembles nothing so much as a mean between the excess of license 
and the defect of slavery. By license is meant unlimited freedom which 
does not concern itself with circumstantial determinations; by slavery, 
the inability to make any circumstantial determinations whatsoever. 
Both license and slavery lead to vice, in John’s view, because both 
constitute denials of that liberty which is a requisite of virtuous action. 
The man who acts on the basis of license stands opposed to true liber¬ 
ty, since he ‘ 4 aspires to a kind of fictitious liberty, vainly imagining 
that he can live without fear and do with impunity whatsoever pleases 
him; and somehow be straightaway like unto God, not, however, that 
he desires to imitate the divine goodness, but rather seeks to incline 
God to favour his wickedness by granting him immunity from punish¬ 
ment for his evil deeds.” 43 License is a sort of self-deification by which 
man confuses the pursuit of arbitrary desires with his divinely granted 
freedom. The man of license seeks to make God’s will conform with 
his own, thereby rendering virtuous whatever has been chosen. John 
is adament in his condemnation of such license: “When under the 
pretext of liberty rashness unleashes the violence of its spirit, it proper¬ 
ly incurs reproach, although, as a thing more pleasing in the ears of 
the vulgar than convincing to the mind of the wise man, it often finds 
in the indulgence of others the safety which it does not owe to its own 
prudence.” 44 But if license by its excessive character can lead only to 
vice, then no better end can be achieved by the utter abolition of liber¬ 
ty through the introduction of slavery. John alternately describes 
slavery as “the image of death” 45 and as “the yoke of vice.” 46 Virtue 

41 F, p. 342; P 741c. 

42 F, p. 365; P 756c. 

43 p. 282; P 675c. 

44 p. 324; P 706c. 

45 p. 282; P 675c. 

46 F, p. 365; P 765c. 
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can only be voluntary, the result of choice in accordance with right; 
any action which is involuntary, slavish, can therefore by definition 
never be virtuous. Indeed, the Policraticus suggests more than once that 
because virtue can never be achieved without liberty, men of good 
character should be willing to give all they have, even their own lives, 
in order to ‘ ‘strike off the heavy and hateful yoke of slavery. ’ ’ 47 Even if 
the slave behaves in all external ways correctly, he can never attain 
virtue, for he has not exercised the power of his will, that is, the liberty 
of making one’s own circumstantial judgements. On John’s account, 
then, those “things which are done or spoken freely” constitute a 
mean between “the fault of timidity on the one hand and of rashness 
on the other,” 48 between the moral attitudes arising out of slavery and 
out of license. The slavish and the licentious men are equally lacking 
in liberty, although for quite opposite reasons: from license, no ra¬ 
tional, moderate and thus valid choice can be made; under slavery 
there exists no choice at all. 

It is precisely because of the precarious balance required for liberty 
that John is so fearful of the prince who seeks to enforce morals coer¬ 
cively over his subjects. John acknowledges that “in order to preserve 
liberty and out of regard for it, it has always been permissible for a free 
man to speak to persons concerning their vices.” 49 Patient correction 
is the duty of the good man. But correspondingly, the liberty of others 
must be respected in word and in deed, at least so long as another’s 
freedom does “not involve the casting away of virtue. For since each 
virtue shines by its own proper light, the merit of tolerance is resplen- 
dant with a very special glory.” 50 It pertains especially to the prince to 
ensure the liberty of those over whom he reigns. Indeed, John’s 
famous distinction between the prince and the tyrant turns on his doc¬ 
trine of liberty. By definition, “the prince fights for the laws and the 
liberty of the people: the tyrant thinks nothing done unless he brings 
the laws to nought and reduces the people to slavery.” 51 Since John 
elsewhere tells us that “good laws were introduced for the sake of 
liberty,” 52 we may surmise that the true king’s efforts are directed en¬ 
tirely towards the preservation of each subject’s individual freedom. 


47 S , p. 323; P 705c. A similar opinion is expressed at S , p. 282; P 765c. 

48 S , p. 324; P 706b. 

49 p. 331; P 710b. 

50 S , p. 324; P 706b. 

51 5, p. 335; P 777d. 

32 S, p. 323; P 705d. 
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Nor does John leave any doubt about what the protection of liberty in¬ 
volves: “So long as they have peace and practice justice and abstain 
from falsehood and perjury,” members of the body politic “enjoy 
liberty and peace in such fullness that there is nought that can in the 
least degree disturb their repose.” 53 The intimacy which obtains be¬ 
tween a body politic and its royal head depends upon the maintenance 
of a proper moral and political order. This order is the special respon¬ 
sibility of the prince and his government. The right ordering of society 
secures liberty and liberty procures the virtue of individuals and of the 
whole community. Disorder, by contrast, stems from immoderate 
government and results in the loss of liberty in one of two manners: 
through rule based on license and through tyranny. Any monarch cor¬ 
rupted by license will invariably succomb to evil, since his government 
“does not know its own just measure, nor will it repress its in- 
temperence before it has fallen into the last extremity of baseness 
through overindulgence in license.” 54 Simultaneously, those sub¬ 
jected to such licentious rule either will become corrupt themselves 
from lack of moral guidance and example or will rebel against public 
immorality. 55 In both cases, the consequence is an absence of peace 
and justice within the community, hence the denial of liberty. Yet the 
tyrant fares no better, for he too disturbs political order by demanding 
slavish obedience from his subjects. Those over whom a tyrant rules 
should never make a virtue out of their situation; to do so is to confuse 
“the semblance of liberty” with “real and pure liberty.” 56 In 
response to their enslavement, rather, men should seek to correct the 
tyrant, they should pray to God for his removal, and they may even 
act as God’s representative in such removal. 57 Tyranny destroys liber¬ 
ty and thus virtue just as surely as does licentious government. Only in 
moderation is the authority of the prince used rightly and legitimately. 
In effect, the prince is not free (if he is to retain the name of prince) to 
force his subjects to surrender their liberty—even in the name of vir¬ 
tue. The distinguishing mark of any vicious government will be a 
populace deprived of its own appropriate liberty and led instead into 
either licence or slavery. 

53 S 9 p. 54; P 536b-c. 

54 p. 222; P 610b. 

55 S , pp. 222-3; P 610b-d. 

56 F, p. 184; P 496d. 

57 John’s views about tyranny have been thoroughly treated by Richard Rouse and 
Mary Rouse, John of Salisbury and the Doctrine of Tyrannicide , in: Speculum, 42 (1967), 
pp. 693-709. 
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In a sense, the indispensible political lesson of the Policraticus is that 
individual liberty provides the limiting condition defining good and 
valid government. The virtuous prince knows when to suppress the 
flagrant vices of his subjects without denying to them the liberty to 
make their own moral determinations. That John comes to this con¬ 
clusion of the basis of a concept of liberty informed by the doctrine of 
virtue as a mean indicates the philosophical importance of Aristotelian 
ideas in the Policraticus. It is true that John, in constructing a political 
analysis directly relevant to the problems of twelfth century feudal 
society, has added a new dimension to the Western conception of 
liberty. Unlike the ancient Greeks, John teaches that liberty can be 
maintained without necessarily devolving into license. 58 In contrast to 
the Church Fathers, John claims that liberty is not merely the submis¬ 
sion of one’s own will to God, but implies a process of genuine in¬ 
dividual judgement and choice. 59 John thereby creates a notion of 
liberty which points the way towards modern principles of freedom. 60 
Yet, all the same, the idea of liberty proposed in the Policraticus has at 
its root the Aristotelian doctrine of the mean: the qualitites John at¬ 
tributes to liberty depend upon his logically prior definition of virtue in 
terms of moderation. Although John laboured without direct 
knowledge of either the Ethics or the Politics , the moral and political 
concepts of the Policraticus owe a profound debt to Aristotle. This and 
similar debts must be not only acknowledged but analyzed if we are to 
assess the full extent of the “underground” tradition of Aristotelian 
philosophy present during the Middle Ages. 61 
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58 This may be contrasted, for example, with Plato’s objections to liberty in Republic , 
VIII, 561b-563e and Laws , III, 699a-701e. 

59 Cf. St. Augustine, De libero arbitrio , Book II, sec. 37. 

60 This is not to reject the observation of Hans Liebeschutz, Medieval Humanism in the 
Life and Writings of John of Salisbury (London 1950) that John’s notion “of liberty is a 
medieval one, and that liberty for him means that each distinct sphere should be al¬ 
lowed to enjoy its special rights undisturbed” (p. 54). It is by no means absurd to say 
that the peculiarly medieval conception of liberty, arising from the privatized jurisdic¬ 
tion typical of feudal society, was a necessary condition for the emergence of the 
modern notion of liberty. In many ways, John’s Aristotelian conception of liberty is 
compatible with the historical idea of feudal liberty. 

61 This essay was composed with the support of the Mactaggart Research Fellowship 
programme at the University of Alberta. An abbreviated version of the present paper 
was presented to the Medieval and Renaissance Guild of the same University. 
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REVIEW ARTICLE 

Transzendental versus Kategorial: Die Zwiespaltigkeit von 
Thomas' Philosophie? Eine kritische Studie 

JAN A. AERTSEN 

I 

1982 erschien eine umfangreiche Arbeit — 555 eng bedruckte Sei- 
ten — von Wilfried Kuhn mit dem Titel Das Prinzipienproblem in der 
Philosophie des Thomas von Aquin . 1 Um welches Problem geht es hier? 
Die Problemstellung kann knapp mit einer Formulierung zusammen- 
gefasst werden, die der Autor selbst im Vorwort gebraucht: “Die 
Konkurrenz der Transzendentalien und Kategorien um die Stellung 
von Prinzipien” (XXIX). Wesentlich deutlicher ist mit dieser Kurz- 
formel die Problematik allerdings noch nicht geworden. Es bleibt 
namlich unklar, wie hier von einem Spannungsverhaltnis die Rede 
sein kann. “Transcendentia” werden ja von Thomas als Bestim- 
mungen charakterisiert, die in alien Kategorien “herumgehen” 
(i circumeunt) und darum “in jedem Pradikament anzutreffen sind”. 2 
Deshalb mussen wir erst dem nachgehen, wie der Verfasser das The- 
ma problematisiert. 

(1) Im ersten Teil seiner Studie (“Selbstandigkeit als Begriff vom 
Prinzip: Die Substanz”, 35-179) will Kuhn zeigen, dass Aristoteles 
auf die Prinzipienfrage mit dem Begriff “Substanz'’ antwortet und 
diese Antwort zugleich eine deutlich gegen Platon gerichtete polemi- 
sche Spitze enthalt. 

Die Kategorienlehre, worin die Substanz ihre Prinzipienfunktion 
gewinnt, entwickelt Aristoteles aus seiner Analyse des Urteils, in wel- 
chem etwas von etwas ausgesagt wird. Dass die Substanz die grundle- 
gende Kategorie ist, ist jedoch nicht sosehr das Resultat dieser 
Analyse; vielmehr ist fur diese das “Prinzip der Substantiality” be- 
reits vorausgesetzt. Im aristotelischen Verstandnis von Sprache 


1 Verlag B. R. Griiner, Amsterdam, 1982 (Bochumer Studien zur Philosophie, 
Bd. 1). 

2 De potentia 9,7: ... circuit omne genus; De virtutibus in communi q.un., 2 ad 8: ... 
in transcendentibus, quae circumeunt omne ens; In I Ethic., lec. 6,81: Bonum autem 
sicut et ens, cum convertatur cum eo, invenitur in quolibet praedicamento. 
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werden namlich die Satzzusammenhange aufgelost und dem Subjekt- 
nomen eine klare Prioritat vor dem Verb eingeraumt und zwar, weil 
das Subjekt etwas Selbstandiges bezeichnet und das Selbstandige Prio¬ 
ritat vor dem auf anderes Bezogenes hat. Substantiality im Sinne von 
selbstandigem, von anderem unabhangigem Bestehen ist von vornhe- 
rein als der erste Sinn von Sein gedacht (51). 

Fur die Auffassung, Selbstandigkeit sei das Kriterium fur Prinzi- 
pien, beruft Aristoteles sich auf Platon. Nach Kuhns Urteil jedoch zu 
Unrecht. Platon habe die Ideen gerade nicht als unabhangige Prinzi- 
pien gedacht. Vor allem im Sophistes habe der spate Platon mit seiner 
Konzeption der fiinf “grossten Genera” (Sein, Bewegung, Ruhe, das 
Selbe und das Andere) seine Ideenlehre korrigiert. Er macht diese 
apriorische Grundbestimmungen nicht zu Prinzipien im Sinn selb- 
standiger Friiherer, sondern begreift sie in ihrer synthetischen Funk- 
tion fur besondere Sachbestimmungen. Sie sind Transzendentalien, 
d.h. Reflexionsbestimmungen, unter denen Gegenstande uberhaupt 
gedacht werden. 

Die Prinzipienfrage kann deshalb von Kuhn auf die Alternative zu- 
gespitzt werden: “Reflexionsbestimmungen (Transzendentalien) oder 
Substanzen?” (siehe 164 ff.). Aristoteles’ Intention ist, die konkreten 
Einzelseienden anstelle von Reflexionsbegriffen als Prinzipien auszu- 
weisen (vgl. 345) und die Transzendentalien, die Platon als Prinzipien 
etabliert hatte, “aufzuheben”. In Metaphysica B fiihrt er den Nach- 
weis, dass die ersten Genera, auf die Bestimmungen “Sein” und 
“Einheit” reduziert, keine Prinzipien sein konnen. Sie sind die allge- 
meinsten Pradikate, aber bezeichnen nichts Selbstandiges. “Die Prio¬ 
ritat unmittelbarer Sachbestimmungen vor der Reflexion auf ihre 
transzendentallogischen Bedingungen konstituiert die aristotelische 
Fragestellung” (176). 

In diesem ersten Teil wird deutlich, dass das Prinzipienproblem, 
welches der Verf. anvisiert, sich “aus Aristoteles’ Aufhebung spatpla- 
tonischer Prinzipien zum Kategorienschema” ergibt. Dies ist der 
Hintergrund, vor welchem er Thomas’ Haltung den Transzendenta¬ 
lien gegenuber, wie wir sehen werden, als ambivalent betrachtet. 

(2) Aber bevor er sich Thomas zuwendet, setzt Kuhn seine Analyse 
der aristotelischen Antwort auf die Prinzipienfrage fort. Im ersten Teil 
kommt er zu dem Ergebnis, dass das Theorem der Prinzipienfunktion 
der Substanz weder aus Aristoteles’ Analyse des Urteils noch aus sei¬ 
ner Auseinandersetzung mit Platon resultiert. Im zweiten Teil (“Be- 
griindung des Prinzips ‘Substanz’ aus der Begrenzung des 
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wissenschaftlichen Diskurses”, 183-325) will Kuhn zeigen, dass diese 
These aus der aristotelischen Wissenstheorie begriindet werden kann. 

Aristoteles begreift den wissenschaftlichen Diskurs als eine endliche 
Reihe der Begriindungen. Die Unmoglichkeit eines unendlichen Re¬ 
gresses impliziert, dass die demonstrative Wissenschaft von Pramissen 
ausgehen muss, die keiner weiteren Begrundung oder logischen Ver- 
mittlung mehr fahig sind. Aristoteles unterscheidet zwei Typen sol¬ 
dier Wissensbedingungen, d.h. “Prinzipien”, deren Differenz in den 
Analytica Posteriora jedoch nicht entsprechend gewiirdigt wird. 

Zunachst gibt es Prinzipien, die wie das Widerspruchsprinzip Be- 
dingungen jeglicher Erkenntnis sind. Sie konnen als “apriorische” 
Prinzipien charakterisiert werden, denn diese allgemeinen Erkennt- 
nisprinzipien erkennt man gerade so wie die platonischen Transzen- 
dentalien durch Reflexion auf die logische Form des verniinftigen 
Denkens. Es handelt sich um eine Erkenntnis, die man im kantischen 
Verstande (KRV All ff.) transzendental nennen kann (233). 

Daneben kennt Aristoteles spezielle Prinzipien der verschiedenen 
Wissenschaften, namlich die Wesensbestimmungen von Substanzen 
durch Definitionen. Mit bezug auf diese besonderen Pramissen reali- 
siert Aristoteles die Unmittelbarkeit auch an der Erkenntnisweise, in- 
sofern die Einsicht in solche Pramissen auf Wahrnehmung als einem 
unmittelbaren Bewusstsein beruhen soli. Sie bringt die Prioritat der 
Substanz als Inbegriff einer an vorfindbaren Dingen orientierten Er- 
fahrung zur Geltung. Die Notwendigkeit einer Begrenzung im Be- 
weisverfahren wird in der sinnlichen Erfahrung von der unmittelbar 
gegebenen Substanz realisiert, die dadurch den Rang eines Prinzips 
erhalt. Die Einsetzung der Substanz zum Prinzip schlechthin kann, so 
konkludiert Kuhn, als ein Ergebnis wissenstheoretischer Argumente 
betrachtet werden. Sie ist mit einer Minimalisierung des reflexiven 
Moment im Wissensprozess verbunden. 

(3) Im dritten Teil, sicherlich der interessanteste, behandelt Kuhn 
verschiedene Ansatze, die den Prinzipiencharakter der Substanz, des 
selbstandigen Friiheren, relativieren (‘‘Alternative Ansatze in der 
Prinzipientheorie ,, , 329-524). Erst in diesem letzten Teil kommt 
hauptsachlich Thomas zu Wort, denn in dessen Philosophic befinden 
sich Elemente, die nach dem Urteil des Verf. eine Revision der aristo¬ 
telischen Prinzipienkonzeption ermoglichen. Dazu gehoren vor allem 
die Transzendentalien, “die Vernunftbestimmungen jeglichen Ge- 
genstands”. Ihre Ausarbeitung ist bei Thomas viel deutlicher als bei 
Aristoteles, obgleich Kuhn dem sofort die Bemerkung hinzusetzt, 
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Thomas bringe die fundamentale Funktion der Transzendentalien im 
ganzen seiner Philosophic nicht entsprechend zur Geltung. 

Der Sache nach kniipft Thomas’ Reflexion an Platons Konzeption 
der “grossten Genera” an, die den historischen Hintergrund des 
Transzendentalienthemas darstellt (416). Die Analyse der Transzen¬ 
dentalien geht nicht mehr von einem unmittelbaren Bewusstsein und 
einem unmittelbar Gegebenen aus, sondern von den Urteilsformen, 
Affirmation und Negation, und betrachtet die apriorische Struktur 
der diskursiven Vernunft als Prinzip alien Wissens. 

Einen ersten alternativen Ansatz sieht Kiihn in der transzendenta- 
len Bestimmung “Wahrsein” (343 ff.). Diese wird in De veritate 1,1, 
wo Thomas die verschiedenen ‘transcendentia’ ableitet, als die Bezo- 
genheit auf Erkenntnis, auf das erkennende Bewusstsein, verstanden. 
Dieser “Vernunftcharakter” kann dem Verfasser zufolge auch an den 
anderen transzendentalen Bestimmungen nachgewiesen werden, ob- 
gleich Thomas diesen Zusammenhang nicht gesehen hat. Die Konse- 
quenz, die sich aus dem Begriff der Transzendentalien als “a priori 
gewisser Bestimmungen beliebiger Objekte” ergibt, konnte nur sein, 
dass die Annahme eines einfachen Gegebenseins der Realitat iiber- 
wunden wird. Das Wahrheitsbewusstsein macht die Wirklichkeit zu 
einem — abhangigen — Extrem der Erkenntnisbeziehung. Aber gera- 
de diese Konsequenz zieht Thomas nicht; “so leer bleibt bei ihm der 
Vernunftbezug alles Seienden unter dem Titel des transzendentalen 
Wahrseins” (350). Es ist ihm an einem Prinzip gelegen, das die Unab- 
hangigkeit der Realitat von der Erkenntnisbeziehung zu verbiirgen 
verspricht. Als solches fungiert “die Materie”. Sie wird gleichsam 
zum Garanten der im Sein der natiirlichen Einstellung pointierten 
Objektivitat der Kategorien, wahrend die Transzendentalien auf eine 
blosse begriffliche Struktur restringiert bleiben. 

Einen weiteren alternativen Ansatz zum aristotelischen Prinzipien- 
begriff sieht Kiihn in Thomas’ vernunfttheoretischem Durchdenken 
des Begriffs “Seiendes”. Thomas nennt “Seiendes” das Ersterkann- 
te. Damit gibt er zwar — gemass dem Ansetzen bei einem unmittelbar 
Gegebenen — fur die intellektuelle Anschauung einen intelligibelen 
Gegenstand an, aber man kann diese Rede auch als “einen nicht- 
intendierten Verweis auf die sprachliche Vernunftform aller Erkennt- 
nisgegenstande” verstehen (437). Man kann seine Reflexion in dem 
Sinne lesen, dass sie nicht sosehr von einem Gegenstand handelt, son¬ 
dern von dem Inbegriff aller Urteilsmoglichkeiten. Wenn Thomas in 
De veritate 1,1 weiter sagt, dass jede beliebige ‘Natur’ “wesentlich ein 
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Seiendes” ist, heisst das, dass die Bestimmung ‘Seiendes’ nicht sepa¬ 
rate sondern in ihrer bedingenden Funktion fur alle anderen Bestim- 
mungen gedacht werden muss. Thomas macht die Verselbstandigung 
des Prinzips gegenuber dem durch es Bedingten gerade anhand einer 
reinen Vernunftbedingung apriori faktisch riickgangig (426). 

Eine Legitimation zu dieser vernunfttheoretischen Deutung des 
Seinsbegriffs sieht Kuhn in der auffallenden Neueinschatzung des Ne- 
gativen bei Thomas. In seinem Kommentar zu Boethius’ De Trinitate 
(Q.4, Art.l) entwickelt Thomas die These, die Negation sei in ihrer 
Entgegensetzung zu je einer Affirmation Prinzip aller Distinktion und 
Verschiedenheit. 3 Die Einbeziehung der Negation in diesen Entwurf 
bedeutet nach Thomas’ Begriff von der Negation, dass eine Unter- 
scheidung von Seienden und deshalb auch die Distinktheit dieses 
einzelnen Seienden nur unter der Bedingung eines reinen Verstandes- 
seienden (ens rationis) moglich ist. Thomas fasst die Unterschiedenheit 
beliebiger Seiender von einander nicht mehr als einen gegebenen 
Sachverhalt auf, sondern als eine Konstruktion der Vernunft, als Re- 
sultat einer Reihe von Gedankenschritten, deren Form durch die 
Transzendentalien a priori (‘Sein-Nichtsein’, ‘Geschiedenheit- 
Einheit’) bestimmt ist. Mindestens de facto wird so das traditionell 
aristotelische Aufnehmen des natiirlichen Realitatsbewusstseins kriti- 
siert. Zugleich wird diese Interpretation, worin die Transzendentalien 
als “Resultate logischer Tatigkeit” erscheinen, wiederum von Tho¬ 
mas selbst relativiert, indem er die Bestimmung “Seiendes’ allem Ne- 
gativen — unter dem Terminus ‘Nichtseiendes’ — entgegensetzt und 
so zu einer Bezeichnung fur reine Positivitat macht. 

(4) Das Fazit von Kuhns Studie ist deshalb “die Zwiespaltigkeit” 
von Thomas’ Philosophie (375), die “Zwiespaltigkeit” seiner Prinzi- 
pienkonzeption (522): Einerseits treibt Thomas die Reflexion auf die 
Transzendentalien weiter, weist gegen die antiplatonische Absicht der 
aristotelischen Kategorienlehre deren bedingende Funktion fur die 
Denkbarkeit von Gegenstanden nach und restituiert so ihren Prinzi- 
piencharakter. Aber gerade, weil Thomas die logische Struktur, die 
Seiendes iiberhaupt bestimmen soil, weiter ausarbeitet, ergibt sich fur 
ihn die Notwendigkeit, dagegen den Prinzipiencharakter der Katego- 


3 In Boethu De trinitate 4,1: Prima pluralitatis vel divisionis ratio sive principium est 
ex negatione et affirmatione, ut talis ordo originis pluralitatis intelligatur, quod primo 
sint intelligenda ens et non ens, ex quibus ipsa prima divisa constituuntur, ac per hoc 
plura. Unde sicut post ens, in quantum est indivisum, statim invenitur unum, ita post 
divisionem entis et non entis statim invenitur pluralitas priorum simplicium. 
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rien deutlich zu markieren. Er schwacht gleichzeitig die Transzenden- 
talien “zu blossen Gedankenbestimmungen” ab (379), er ordnet sie 
als nur gedankliche Differenzierungen des Seienden dessen realen in- 
haltlichen Bestimmungen unter, “die unter die aristotelischen Kate- 
gorien zu subsumieren sind und deshalb die Substanz zum Prinzip 
haben (siehe v.a. XXIX). 


II 

(1) Aus der vorangegangenen Darlegung des Gedankengangs, wie 
knapp auch immer, tritt deutlich hervor, dass Kuhns Studie kritische 
Philosophiegeschichtsschreibung sein will. Der Anfangssatz seines 
Buches ist in dieser Hinsicht vielsagend: “Thomas von Aquin gait 
lange als systematischer Denker und sein Werk als in sich koharente 
philosophisch-theologische Theorie”. Genau dieses Bild bedarf dem 
Verf. zufolge einer griindlichen Revision. Er will nachweisen, dass 
Thomas’ Philosophic sich in den Grundlagen als uneinheitlich und 
nicht harmonisierbar erweist. Immer wieder signalisiert er fundamen- 
tale Widerspruchlichkeiten. So wird auf S. 457 darauf hingewiesen, 
dass Thomas mit seiner Analyse von Unterschiedenheit “sich dem 
Einwand aussetzt, der sonst von ihm vorgetragenen Philosophic 
grundsatzlich zu widersprechen”. 

Kuhns kritischer Ansatz stiitzt sich stark auf die Arbeiten von K. 
Flasch, namentlich dessen Die Metaphysik des Einen bei Nikolaus von Kues. 
Problemgeschichtliche Stellung und systematische Bedeutung (Leiden 1973). 
Der erste Teil davon enthalt eine weitgespannte Exposition der Pro- 
blemlage, deren zentraler Punkt die kritisch-historische Aufhellung 
der Beziehung des Aristoteles zu Platon ist. Diese Beziehung wird als 
Zuriickdrangung der transzendentallogischen Motive Platons gekenn- 
zeichnet (109 ff.). Kuhns Studie kann als Ausarbeitung dieser Per- 
spektive in bezug auf Thomas betrachtet werden. 

Die Philosophic des Doctor Angelicus ist im Laufe der Jahr- 
hunderte wohl mehr als andere Denksysteme “sanktioniert” worden. 
Eine kritische Durchleuchtung seines Denkens ist darum nur zu 
begriissen; 4 letztlich wird sie Thomas als Denker mehr gerecht. Aber 
im Hinblick auf die vorliegende Kritik an Thomas erheben sich doch 

4 Solch eine kritische Bewertung ist in den letzten Jahrzehnten weniger ungebrauch- 
lich als der Autor uns glauben machen will. Vgl. L. B. Puntel — Analogie und Geschicht- 
lichkeit I: Philosophiegeschichtlich-kritischer Versuch iiber das Grundproblem der Metaphysik , 
Freiburg/Basel/Wien, 1969. 
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ernsthafte Bedenken, die vor allem die Beziehung von Systematik und 
Geschichte in der Problemstellung und -analyse betreffen. Beide Mo- 
mente sind untrennbar: Philosophiegeschichtsschreibung ist, um 
einen Ausdruck von Gilson zu gebrauchen, immer mehr als nur 
“mentale Archaologie”. Die Analyse eines Denkers der Vergangen- 
heit kann nie lediglich rein historisch sein, schon aus dem Grunde, 
weil sie stets eine philosophische Reflexion erfordert. Die Beziehung 
zwischen dem historischen und dem systematischem Moment variiert 
je nach Art der Forschung. Manchmal ist der systematische Ansatz 
vorherrschend — man kann aus einer modernen Problemstellung her- 
aus die Geschichte befragen, z.B. untersuchen, ob die mittelalterliche 
Philosophic die konstitutive Funktion des menschlichen Denkens 
kennt. 5 Gerade in einer Arbeit, die die innere Inkonsistenz in Thomas’ 
Denken aufzeigen will, ist es jedoch ein hermeneutisches Erfordernis 
die systematische Stellungnahme in den Dienst des historischen Ver- 
stehens zu stellen. Es muss darum gehen, die Intentionen von Tho¬ 
mas’ Denken freizulegen. 

In dieser Hinsicht versagt diese Studie. Ihr Aufbau ist im Wesen 
a-historisch. Der Autor versucht ‘ 4 eine rationale Rekonstruktion von 
Grundkonzeptionen” (XXVI), wobei es allerdings fraglich ist, ob 
darin die Hauptperson der Studie wirklich noch zu Wort kommt, ja 
zu Wort kommen kann. Auffallenderweise wird in diesem Buch nir- 
gends die Frage gestellt, wie Thomas selbst die Begriffe “Substantiali¬ 
ty” und “Prinzip” versteht, obwohl sich hierzu in seinem Werk 
interessante Darlegungen befmden. 6 Dadurch auch wirkt Kuhns kriti- 
sche Problemstellung “konstruiert”, und man fragt sich, ob es hier 
wirklich noch um ein Problem bei Thomas geht. Die Gekunsteltheit 
tritt vor allem zutage bei der Erorterung eines anderen zentralen Be- 
griffs dieser Studie, namlich dem der ‘transcendentia’. Hier werden 
wohl Texte von Thomas diskutiert, aber sie werden so gelesen, dass 
der vom Verf. selbst gebrauchte Ausdruck “spekulative Deutung” 
(XXXVIII) eine nicht unzutreffende Bezeichnung ist. Im Verlauf 


5 Vgl. den Aufsatz von K. Flasch — Kennt die mittelalterliche Philosophic die kon¬ 
stitutive Funktion des menschlichen Denkens?, in: Kantstudien 63 (1972), 182-206. 

6 Kennzeichnend ist, dass im Literaturverzeichnis mehr Werke iiber Platon und 
Aristoteles angefuhrt werden als iiber Thomas. So gut wie alle Abhandlungen, die 
nach dem 2. Weltkrieg wichtige Neuerungen im Thomas-Studium eingeleitet haben, 
bleiben ungenannt. Ignoriert werden z.B. die verschiedenen Arbeiten iiber die Be- 
deutung der platonischen Tradition in Thomas’ Denken, wie die von C. Fabro und 
L.-B. Geiger iiber die Partizipation, ein Thema, das von Kuhn wohl im Zusammen- 
hang mit Plato, aber nicht bei Thomas zur Sprache gebracht wird. 
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dieses Aufsatzes werden wir auf einige Aspekte der Darstellung ein- 
gehen, die unsere methodologischen und inhaltlichen Bedenken ver- 
deutlichen werden. 

(2) Das Prinzipienproblem bei Thomas, das Kuhn ins Auge fasst, 
besteht in dem Gegensatz von dessen Konzeption der Transzendenta- 
lien und der Kategorienlehre. Nun steht “transzendental” im scholas- 
tischen Sinne in der Tat gegenuber kategorial. Aber es ist wichtig zu 
sehen, wie diese Opposition begriffen wird. Dies wird von Thomas in 
dem klassischen Text von De veritate 1,1 herausgearbeitet. 

Seiendes ist das Ersterkannte. Dies beinhaltet, dass alle anderen Be- 
griffe durch Hinzufugung zu Seiendes entstehen. Aber wie ist dies 
moglich? In jedem Fall nicht in der Weise, wie ein Differenz einem 
Genus hinzugefugt wird. ‘‘Seiendes” ist kein Genus (vgl. Aristoteles, 
Metaphysica B, c.8); ausserhalb des Seienden gibt es nichts. Andere Be- 
griffe konnen dem Seienden allein in dem Sinne etwas hinzufugen, 
dass sie von ihm eine Seinsweise {modus) ausdriicken, die durch den 
Namen ‘‘Seiendes” noch nicht ausgedruckt wird. Die Explizierung 
dessen, was im Seienden enthalten ist, kann auf zweierlei Weise ge- 
schehen. Was zum Ausdruck gebracht wird, kann zunachst eine spe- 
zielle Seinsweise sein. ‘ 4 Seiendes’ ’ wird dann kontrahiert und 
eingeengt. Dies geschieht in den Kategorien; sie stellen die ersten Ver- 
besonderungen des Seienden dar. Aber das, was ausgedruckt wird, 
kann auch einen allgemeinen Modus betreffen, der jedem Seienden 
folgt {modus generalis consequens omne ens). Dann wird etwas expliziert, 
das Seiendem als solchem zukommt, das damit “konvertibel” ist. 
Diese Termini nennt Thomas anderswo (u.a. in De veritate 21,4) auch 
transcendentia . 

Aus diesem Text geht deutlich hervor, dass der Gegensatz von 
transzendental und kategorial bei Thomas auf dem Unterschied von 
allgemeiner und besonderer Seinsweise beruht. Wie wird dieser Ge¬ 
gensatz nun in Kuhns Studie verarbeitet? Charakteristisch dafiir sind 
drei Schritte. 

Erstens : 4 ‘Transzendental’ 5 wird hier ausschliesslich im logischen Sin¬ 
ne aufgefasst. Transzendentalien werden konsequent als “Vernunft- 
bestimmungen jeglichen Gegenstandes” bezeichnet, als “a priori 
gewisse Bestimmungen beliebiger Objekte”. Damit wird eine be- 
stimmte erkenntnistheoretische Position eingenommen, die offenbar 
fur so selbstverstandlich erachtet wird, dass dieser Schritt weder erlau- 
tert noch begriindet wird. Verallgemeinernd wird behauptet, dass 
“die transzendentale Einsicht in Vernunftbestimmungen” das Ziel 
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der philosophischen Reflexion als Prinzipienforschung ausmache 
(234). Aufgrund dieses Standortes gebraucht der Verf. den Ausdruck 
“transzendental” nur in der kantischen Bedeutung; dieser bezieht 
sich also auf die Analyse der Konstitution der Objektwelt durch den 
menschlichen Geist. 7 

Damit ist indessen eine Entscheidung gefallen, die in einer Analyse, 
welche sich mit Thomas’ Denken befasst, von vornherein einen Ge- 
gensatz hineintragt. Kant stellt namlich in der Kritik der reinen Vernunft 
(par. 12, B 114) seine eigene Konzeption der “Transzendentalphilo- 
sophie der Alten” gegeniiber. Darin wurden die Transzendentalien 
falsch gedolmetscht als “Pradikate der Dinge”; sie sind jedoch 
“nichts anderes als logische Erfordernisse und Kriterien aller Er- 
kenntnis der Dinge iiberhaupt”. Indem der Verf. “transzendental” 
in dieser Bedeutung fixiert, weiss er mit den ‘transcendentia’ im mit- 
telalterlichen ontologischen Sinn eigentlich nichts anzufangen. Mit 
seiner Textlesung bezweckt er, jene als “logische Momente der Reali- 
tat” zu rekonstruieren (vgl. 463); Seiendes ist “eine reine Vernunft- 
bedingung a priori”. Es ware jedoch historisch angemessener und 
auch philosophisch fruchtbarer gewesen, Thomas’ Denken uber die 
‘transcendentia’ als eigenstandige Form innerhalb der transzendental- 
philosophischen Tradition anzuerkennen. Einen ersten Ansatz dazu 
hat N. Hinske geliefert (“Verschiedenheit und Einheit der transzen- 
dentalen Philosophien”, in: Archiv fur Begriffsgeschichte 14 (1970), 
41-68). 

Zweitens : Weil “transzendental” im kantischen Sinne gegeniiber 
“empirisch” steht und dieser Gegensatz mit der (nicht-kantischen) 
Distinktion transzendental/kategorial identifiziert wird, wird diese 
Unterscheidung in der vorliegenden Studie mit einer Reihe weiterer 
Gegensatze befrachtet. Es geht um die Reflexion auf die logischen 
Voraussetzungen der Erkenntnis versus unmittelbare Gegenstandser- 
kenntnis, um Wissensbedingungen versus objektive Seinsprinzipien, 
um apriorische Bedingungen versus natiirliches Realitatsbewusstsein, 
um das Prinzip der Relationalitat versus Substantiality des Prinzips. 

Drittens: Alle obengenannten Oppositionen verankert Kiihn histo¬ 
risch in dem Gegensatz zwischen Platon und Aristoteles. Dem “Plato- 
nismus der Transzendentalien” (176) steht die aristotelische 
Praferenz fur unmittelbare Sachbestimmungen gegeniiber. 


7 Angeregt von K. Flasch — Die Metaphysik des Einen bei Nikolaus von Kues, 103, Anm. 

1 . 
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Aufgrund dieser drei Schritte ist die urspriingliche, mittelalterliche 
Bedeutung des Gegensatzes transzendental/kategorial in diesem Buch 
so transformiert, dass Thomas’ Transzendentalienanalyse einen “al- 
ternativen Charakter” erhalt und der Thomismus als “ein sich selbst 
relativierender Aristotelismus” (521 ff.) prasentiert werden kann. 

(3) Kuhns transzendentallogische Interpretation von Platon stiitzt 
sich vor allem auf die Lehre von den grossten Genera im Sophistes. 
Uber diesen Dialog ist in den letzten Jahren viel geschrieben worden. 
Hier ist nicht der Ort, und fur unseren Zweck ist es auch nicht not- 
wendig, auf die mit diesem Werk verbundenen Probleme einzugehen. 
Wir begniigen uns mit zwei Anmerkungen. Zunachst konstatieren 
wir, dass eine transzendentallogische Deutung keineswegs communis 
opinio ist. So schreibt z.B. W. Beierwaltes: “Die ‘megista gene’ ... 
scheinen mir aber auch nicht auf reine Begriffe reduzierbar zu sein. 
Es sind vielmehr die jedem Seienden und jeder Idee zukommenden, 
ontologischen und deshalb auch logisch ausdriickbaren Strukturen”. 8 
Besonders instruktiv ist in dieser Hinsicht auch ein auf dem sechsten 
Symposium Aristotelicum gehaltenes Referat von E. de Strijker fiber das 
Verhaltnis zwischen Platons Sophistes und Aristoteles’ Metaphysica B, 
nebst der sich daran anschliessenden Diskussion. Daraus ist zu erse- 
hen, wie unterschiedlich diese Beziehung eingeschatzt wird. 9 

Wichtiger ist jedoch noch ein zweiter Punkt. Dass Thomas sich ei- 
nes transzendentallogischen Anspruchs von Platons Position bewusst 
gewesen sei, wie der Verf. suggeriert, ist vollig unakzeptabel (“Tho¬ 
mas musste sich des impliziten Anspruchs des Transzendentalienbe- 
griffs, eine Theorie der Wissensprinzipien zu enthalten, durchaus 
bewusst sein, weil er die aristotelische Kritik ... kommentierend ver- 
folgt hat”, 415). Hier racht sich erneut der a-historische Ansatz von 
Kuhns Arbeit. Weder Thomas’ Kommentare noch seine selbstandi- 
gen Schriften enthalten einen Hinweis darauf, dass er die philosophi- 
sche Beziehung zwischen Platon und Aristoteles als den von Kuhn 
rekonstruierten Gegensatz von transzendentallogischem versus kate- 
gorialem Denken durchschaut hat. 

In der Konsequenz dieses Schemas erscheint Aristoteles bei Kuhn 
in erster Linie als Reprasentant der Substanzontologie, der Philoso- 


8 W. Beierwaltes — “Nicht-Sein ist” t Identitat und Differenz als Elemente platoni- 
scher Dialektik, in: Identitat und Differenz , Frankfurt a. Main, 1980, 9-23 (hier: 19). 

9 Notes sur les relations entre la problematique du Sophiste de Platon et celle de la 
Metaphysique d’Aristote, in: P. Aubenque (ed.) — Etudes sur la Metaphysique d’Aristote , 
Paris, 1979, 49-64 (Diskussion: 65-67). 
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phie von dem empirisch Dinghaften. Aber wie aristotelisch ist dieser 
Aristotelismus? 10 Die Darlegungen des Verfassers sind ziemlich ein- 
seitig auf das Verhaltnis von konkreter Substanz zu Akzidenz gerich- 
tet. Gerade bei Thomas (z.B. De potentia 9,1) hatte er nachlesen 
konnen, dass das Prinzip der Substantialitat bei Aristoteles vieldeuti- 
ger ist — der Aquinat fuhrt auch die philosophischen Griinde dafur 
an. "Philosophus ponit substantiam dupliciter did. Didtur enim uno 
modo substantia ipsum subiectum ultimum ... Alio modo dicitur forma 
vel natura subiecti”. Das Kennzeichen von Substanz im ersten Sinne 
ist die Subsistenz ("quasi per se et non in alio existens''). Substanz 
in der letzteren Bedeutung, von Thomas auch ‘essentia' genannt, ist 
etwas Nicht-Subsistierendes, aber nichtsdestoweniger das ontologisch 
Friihere, weil aus ihr die "determinatio essendi” hervorgeht. An dem 
Form-Prinzip, mit dem damit verbundenen Begriff von "Akt”, kann 
man nicht voriibergehen, wenn man Aristoteles' Position im Verhalt¬ 
nis zu Platon, aber auch in Beziehung mit Thomas, bestimmen will. 

Die primare, formale Bedeutung von Substantialitat 11 relativiert 
noch in anderer Hinsicht das Aristotelesbild des Verf., in dessen Mit- 
telpunkt namlich die These steht, Aristoteles habe den von ihm in Me- 
taph. V, 1 (1013 a 17 ff.) bestimmten Relationscharakter von 
Prinzipien ("das Erste zu sein, von dem her etwas ist, entsteht oder 
erkannt wird") gerade in sein Gegenteil verkehrt (82/3), weil Aristote¬ 
les die Selbstandigkeit zum Kriterium fur Prinzipien erhoben habe 
("Substantialitat des Prinzips"). Dass dieses Bild undifferenziert ist, 
wird noch durch einen Text bestatigt, der Kuhn (297) zufolge die Rol- 
le des empirischen Moments bei Aristoteles illustriert, namlich Physica 
B, l. 12 Nun definiert Aristoteles dort ‘Natur’ als eine arche (von Bewe- 
gung und Ruhe), aber er betont, dass sie kein selbstandiger Gegen- 
stand ist. Wie Thomas in seinem Kommentar bemerkt, hat das 
(selbstandige) konkrete Naturding "rationem principiati", die Natur 
jedoch "rationem principii" (In UPhys ., lect. 2,152). Fur Thomas gilt 


10 Vgl. F. Inciarte — Wie aristotelisch ist der Aristotelismus, in: Theologie und Philo¬ 
sophic 54 (1979), 94-107 (Zu K. Flasch — Die Metaphysik des Einen bei Nikolaus von 
Kues). 

11 F. Inciarte — o.c ., 103: “Weder in den Substanzbuchern noch in De anima hat 
die aristotelische Substanz primar dinghaften Charakter”. 

12 Kuhn zielt auf die Bemerkung des Aristoteles, mit der er die Frage fur iiberflussig 
erklart, ob es so etwas wie Naturdinge wirklich gebe. Der Text sagt etwas anderes 
aus. Nicht die Frage halt Aristoteles fur iiberflussig, sondern den Beweis dafur, dass 
es die Natur gibt. Der Verf. hat manchmal selbst das Bediirfnis, sein Aristotelesbild 
zu modifizieren (vgl. XXXV). 
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noch, dass er die eigentliche Bedeutung von “principium” im Begriff 
“Ursprung” {origo) sieht und nicht im Begriff 4 ‘Prioritat” (vgl. Summa 
theologiae I, 33,1 und ad 3). 

(4) Die mittelalterliche Lehre der Transzendentien hat sich im 13. 
Jahrhunderts entwickelt im Zusammenhang mit der Aristoteles- 
Rezeption. Denn sachlich kniipft die Scholastik an Metaphysica IV, c. 
2 an, wo Aristoteles ausfiihrt, “das Eine” sei eine mit Seiendem koex- 
tensive Eigenschaft. Kuhn konstatiert zurecht, dass Thomas weiter als 
Aristoteles gegangen ist. Die Frage ist: Warum? Welche Motive ha- 
ben im weiteren Ausbau der Transzendentalienlehre eine Rolle ge- 
spielt? 

Ein erstes Motiv ist von onto-logischer Art; Transzendentien 
driicken, wie wir sahen, Weisen von Sein aus. Dieses Motiv wird be- 
reits in Thomas’ Kommentar zu Metaphysica IV, 2 sichtbar, wo er die 
Konvertibilitat des Seienden und des Einen entfaltet, aber zugleich 
ein weiteres transzendentales Attribut introduziert, namlich ‘res’ 
(“Ding”). Diese Bestimmung unterscheidet sich insofern von “sei- 
end”, als res die Washeit oder das Wesen des Seienden ausdruckt, 
wahrend der Name ens dem Seinsakt entnommen ist ( In IVMetaphys., 
lect. 2,553). Die neue transzendentale Bestimmtheit driickt die Tatsa- 
che aus, dass die Struktur des Seienden selbst bei Thomas komplizier- 
ter als bei Aristoteles geworden ist, namlich dreifach: 
‘subiectum-essentia-esse’. Diese Triplizitat fasst Thomas in der These 
zusammen: “Hie homo non est sua humanitas nec suum esse”. 
Kennzeichen von ‘subiectum’ ist die Subsistenz, von ‘essentia’ das 
Wassein, von ‘esse’ die Aktualitat. 13 

Diese komplizierte Seinsstruktur macht bereits deutlich, wie unbe- 
griindet Kuhns Auffassung ist, “Bestehen” mache auch bei Thomas 
den eigentlichen Sinn von Sein aus (111/2). Bei der Behandlung der 
transzendentalen Bestimmung ‘bonum’ ist das entscheidende Argu¬ 
ment des Aquinaten fur die Konvertibilitat “des Seienden” und “des 
Guten”, dass das Sein die actualitas von einem jeden Ding ist (£. th. 

13 Ein sprechendes Beispiel fur die Dreifachheit des Seienden ist Summa contra Gentiles 
IV, 11: In creatura aliud est essentia et esse, et in quibusdam est etiam aliud quod 
subsistit in sua essentia et ejus essentia sive natura; nam hie homo non est sua huma¬ 
nitas nec suum esse, sed Deus est sua essentia et suum esse. Et, quamvis haec in Deo 
unum sint verissime, tamen in Deo est quidquid pertinet ad rationem vel subsisten¬ 
ce vel essentiae vel ipsius esse; convenit enim ei non esse in aliis, in quantum est 
subsistens , esse quid, in quantum est essentia , et esse in actu, ratione ipsius esse. 

Vgl. zu dieser Dreifachheit auch J. A. Aertsen — Natura en Creatura. De denkweg van 
Thomas van Aquino I, Amsterdam 1982, 130; 175; 376/7. 
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I, 5,1). Es ist merkwfirdig, dass der Verf. nicht bemerkt, dass sich die¬ 
ses neue Seinsverstandnis auch auf Thomas’ Substanzdefinition aus- 
wirkt. Ens per se , so Thomas in De potentia 7,3 ad 4, ist nicht die 
Definition von Substanz. Insofern die Substanz als genus generalissi- 
mum in einer definitorischen Bestimmung fassbar ist, muss diese lau- 
ten: “Substantia est cuius quidditati debetur esse non in aliquo”. 
Darum ist die Substanzdefinition nicht auf Gott anwendbar (“Et sic 
non conveniet definitio substantiae Deo”). 14 

Damit gelangen wir zu einem anderen, theologisch gearteten, Mo- 
tiv im Ausbau der Transzendentalienlehre, namlich die Reflexion 
fiber die gottlichen Namen. Es ist kein Zufall, dass die transzendenta- 
len Seinseigenschaften bei Thomas hauptsachlich an den Stellen der 
Summa theologiae diskutiert werden, wo er die gottlichen Attribute be- 
handelt. In dieser Reflexion taucht namlich die Frage auf, wie der 
Transzendente, der alle Kategorien fibersteigt, sich zu dem Transzen- 
dentalen, das sich durch alle Kategorien erstreckt, verhalt. In diesem 
Zusammenhang gebraucht Thomas ein anderes Pradikationsmodell 
als das aristotelische, namlich das platonische von per essentiam und per 
participationem (siehe z.B. S.th. I, 6,4 und Quodl. II, 2,1) und entwickelt 
er einen Begriff von Ursprfinglichkeit, der das Seiende als Seiendes 
betrifft, d.h. eine transzendentale Kausalitat (vgl. S.th. I, 44,2). Die 
aristotelischen Kategorien erhalten den Status einer divisio entis creati 
{In I Sent. 8,4,2 ad 1). 

In noch anderer Hinsicht ist das theologische Moment in der Trans¬ 
zendentalienlehre instruktiv, weil es namlich deutlich macht, dass die¬ 
se Lehre bei Thomas eine andere Tendenz hat als bei Kant. Das 
Anliegen dieses Denkens ist nicht eine Begrenzung der Vernunft 
durch die Vernunft. Die besondere Beziehung des Menschen zum er- 
sten Seinsprinzip wird von Thomas gerade auf die transzendentale 
Offenheit des menschlichen Geistes gegrfindet {S.th. II-II, 2,3: “Na- 
tura autem rationalis, inquantum cognoscit universalem boni et entis 
rationem, habet immediatum ordinem ad universale essendi princi- 
pium”). Das menschliche Denken ist nicht auf das Kategoriale 
beschrankt, sondern besitzt eine Offenheit ffir alles, was ist. 

Damit ist die Verbindung hergestellt mit einem letzten Motiv in 
Thomas’ Transzendentalienlehre, welches in De veritate 1,1 im Vor- 
dergrund steht. In diesem Text wird eine ‘resolutio’ zum Anfang des 


14 Vgl. E. Gilson — Quasi definitio substantiae, in: St. Thomas Aquinas Commemorati¬ 
ve Studies I, Toronto, 1974, 111-129. 
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menschlichen Denkens, zu den ersten Denkinhalten durchgefuhrt. 
Diesem Moment widmet Kuhn aufgrund seiner Transzendentalien- 
auffassung exklusiv seine Aufmerksamkeit. Aber seine Deutung des 
“Vernunftcharakters” der ‘transcendentia’ bei Thomas ruft inhalt- 
liche Bedenken hervor. Zum Schluss hierzu. 

(5) ‘Transcendentia’ fiigen “Seiendem” etwas hinzu. Diese Hin- 
zufugung, so betont Thomas in De veritate 21,1,1 betrifft nicht eine 
“bestimmte Weise von Sein” ( determinatus modus essendi ), denn dann 
wiirden sie ja “Seiende” beschranken und ihren transzendentalen 
Charakter verlieren. ‘Transcendentia’ fiigen etwas hinzu secundum ra- 
tionem tantum. So fiigt beispielsweise “das Eine” an “Seiendes” die 
Negation hinzu. 

Daraus konkludiert der Verfasser, dass Transzendentalien “nur ra¬ 
tionale” Bestimmungen seien. Die Konsequenz ist dann, dass die 
Transzendentalien, seiner Ansicht nach, bei Thomas eine eigentum- 
liche Stellung bekommen: sie sind “notwendige Elemente jedes Seien- 
den als solchen und zugleich blosse Gedankenbestimmungen” (175). 
Dies fuhrt gleichzeitig zu einem Spannungsverhaltnis zwischen trans¬ 
zendentalen und kategorialen Prinzipien. Thomas bestimmt namlich 
das Verhaltnis des transzendentalen Einen zum kategorialen Einen als 
das des Friiheren zum Spateren {In V Metaph. lect. 8,875: Et ideo 
unum non omnino aequivoce dicitur de eo quod convertitur cum ente, 
et de eo quod est principium numeri, sed secundum prius et poste- 
rius). “Das Verhaltnis Friiher-Spater macht in dem vorliegenden Fall 
die transzendentale Bestimmung ... zu einer notwendigen Bedingung 
fur die kategoriale, also eine ‘nur rationale’ Bestimmung zum Prinzip 
fur eine unmittelbare Sachbestimmung. Diese Formulierung soil das 
Dilemma anzeigen, in dem sich Thomas’ Denken uber Prinzipien be- 
wegt” (379). Mir scheint jedoch, hier werde ein falsches Dilemma 
gezeichnet, weil die Semantik der transzendentalen Termini missver- 
standen ist. 

Ausdruck der Transzendentalitat ist die Konvertibilitat. Das Eine, 
das Wahre und das Gute sind mit Seiendem und untereinander um- 
kehrbar. Aber diese Konvertibilitat resultiert nicht in tautologische 
Satzen, ist kein “leeres Gerede” ( nugatio ). 15 Transzendentien bezeich- 
nen realiter dasselbe, sind qua ‘suppositum’ identisch, aber Synony- 
me sind sie nicht. Sie differieren qua Begriff, gemass dem ‘modus 


15 De veritate 1,1 ad 1 (sed contra); 21,1. 
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significance’. 16 In Kuhns Betrachtung wird dieser letzte Aspekt verab- 
solutiert. Die logische Bedeutung wird vom ontologischen Sinn iso- 
liert. So konkludiert er, dass die Transzendentalien “auf eine blosse 
begriffliche Struktur restringiert bleiben”. Dies liegt in der Konse- 
quenz seines Ausgangspunktes. Aber von einer solchen Restriktion, 
von einer Reduktion auf “bloss gedachte Momente” findet sich bei 
Thomas keine Spur, wie sich aus seinen Darlegungen uber “das Ei¬ 
ne” zeigt. Das Eine, das mit dem Seienden konvertibel ist, ist “quod- 
dam metaphysicum” (Summa theologiae I, 11,3 ad 2), denn “das Eine 
bedeutet nicht lediglich die Ungeteiltheit, sondern das Wesen des Sei¬ 
enden mit dieser (Ungeteiltheit)”. 17 

Transzendentien explizieren Perfektionen, die in Seiendem als sol- 
chem enthalten sind: Ungeteiltheit (“eines”), Intelligibility 
(“wahr”) und Begehrenswurdigkeit (“gut”). Diese Explikation erfor- 
dert Gedankenschritte, die in De potentia 9,7 beschrieben werden 
(“Primum enim quod in intellectum cadit, est ens; secundum vero est 
negatio entis; ex his autem duobus sequitur tertio intellectus divisio- 
nis...; quarto autem sequitur in intellectu ratio unius, prout scilicet in- 
telligitur hoc ens non esse in se divisum”). Fur Thomas sind jedoch 
Transzendentien weder mit diesen Gedankenschritten identisch noch 
eine “Konstruktion der Vernunft”. Transzendentien bezeichnen die 
durch diese Schritte explizierten allgemeinen Seinsweisen; darum sind 
wohl ‘ens’ und ‘unum’ transzendentale Begriffe, aber nicht ‘negatio’ 
und ‘divisio’. Es gibt dann auch keine “Konkurrenz” zwischen (nur 
begrifflichen) transzendentalen und kategorialen Prinzipien. Unsere 
Schlussbeurteilung muss lauten: Kuhns Thomas-Kritik ist nicht 
gelungen, weil sie ihr Ziel verfehlt. 


16 De potentia 9,7 ad 13: Unum et ens convertuntur secundum supposita; sed tamen 
unum addit secundum rationem, privationem divisionis; et propter hoc non sunt sy- 
nonyma, quia synonyma sunt quae significant idem secundum rationem eamdem. 

17 De potentia 9,7: ... non quod significet ipsam indivisionem tantum, sed substan- 
tiam eius cum ipsa. 
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Vivarium XXIV, 2 (1986) 


Review 


Egbert P. Bos. Marsilius of Inghen: Treatises on the Properties of Terms. A First Critical 
Edition of the ‘Suppositions ’, ‘ Ampliations'', ‘Appellations’, ‘Restrictions’ and ‘Aliena¬ 
tions’ with Introduction, Translation, Notes, and Appendices. Synthese Historical 
Library, 22. Dordrecht, Boston, Lancaster: D. Reidel Publishing Company, 
1983. ix + 274 pp. 

By producing this edition and translation of a group of Marsilius of Inghen’s logical 
treatises, E. P. Bos has rendered a signal service to the history of logic in the later 
middle ages. The period from 1350 to 1500, during which Marsilius’s works were 
produced and read, has been much neglected. Few original texts are available, other 
than in facsimile editions of early printed material, and the recent Cambridge History of 
Later Medieval Philosophy ,* despite its heavy concentration on logic, tells us virtually 
nothing of the years after 1350. In order to overcome this neglect, it is essential to 
have good access to the textbook literature; for it is only by analyzing this that one 
can come to understand the types of logical theory which were presented, how 
theories developed and changed, and what part their study played in the university 
curriculum. 

The group of texts which Bos has chosen to edit is largely concerned with problems 
of reference. The issues discussed range from the reference of concrete nouns in 
standard categorical propositions to the variations introduced by the presence of 
relational terms, temporal modifiers, and intentional verbs. Marsilius’s discussion is 
clear, organized, and occasionally innovative. For instance, he disagreed with 
Buridan over the closely linked questions of whether reference could be extended to 
cover imaginary objects, in addition to past, present and future objects; and whether 
words such as ‘chimera’, which purport to pick out impossible objects, can have a 
referent. However, it must be noted that these doctrinal differences do not play a 
large role in Marsilius’s presentation; nor is there much emphasis on sophisms and 
counter-examples of the sort found in Paul of Venice’s Logica Magna. Marsilius’s texts 
are preeminently teaching texts, directed, it would seem, toward the younger student 
(cf. p. 63). 

In his study of Marsilius, Bos does not purport to present “a complete and 
thorough discussion of his teachings, nor to locate them properly in the history of 
philosophy” (p. 17). Even with respect to the properties of terms, the subject im¬ 
mediately at issue, Bos’s analysis of doctrinal matters and their development is 
piecemeal, and presented only incidentally in the body of the notes to the text. Bos’s 
approach may disappoint the reader, but it is easy to understand and to justify given 
the nature of what he has done. On the one hand, Bos’s aim is to present us with the 
essential raw material for a full study of doctrinal developments. On the other hand, 
the book is already long and tightly packed even without such a study, for in it we 

1 The Cambridge History of Later Medieval Philosophy , edited by Norman Kretzmann, 
Anthony Kenny and Jan Pinborg, Cambridge, New York etc. 1982. 
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find an introduction which treats of Marsilius’s life and works; an exhaustive listing 
of all the manuscripts; a thorough discussion of the editorial principles adopted; 
lengthy notes; four appendices, including one which gives an overview of the dif¬ 
ferences between Buridan and Marsilius; and several indices. 

While the general outlines of Bos’s presentation are perfectly satisfactory, there are 
some minor points which need comment. I shall begin with a few scattered remarks. 
First, in his discussion of Marsilius at Paris, Bos does not mention William Buser, 
under whom Marsilius incepted in 1362, 2 and from whom Marsilius drew much of 
the material in his treatise on obligations. Second, the so-called Hagennaw commen¬ 
tary was in fact first published in Basel, in 1487. 3 Third, there is no indication in the 
text of which sections have been discussed in the footnotes, though such an indication 
would have been of great help to the reader. Fourth, Ashworth 1977 (cited on p. 192) 
does not appear in the bibliography. Finally, the note on p. 245 (referring to p. 
240.12) is misleading. 'Disjunctive' in this context surely refers not to the doctrine of 
ampliation, but to the fact that in “Sortes will run” the future time picked out is 
either tomorrow or the next day or the day after that, and so on, whereas in “Sortes 
will run tomorrow” there is a restriction which rules out any such disjunction of 
future times. 

A point which strikes me as less minor has to do with Bos’s handling of the terms 
‘ Logica moderna ’ and 4 Parva logicalia' . He claims that the logica moderna embraced both 
treatises on the properties of terms and the three treatises on consequences, insolubles 
and obligations; and he supports this claim by a reference to an early (—1962—) 
remark by De Rijk (p. 44). However, he ignores Gilbert’s discussion of the issue, in 
which Gilbert shows that in fact the relevant fifteenth-century usage of the phrase was 
to pick out just the three treatises on consequences, insolubles and obligations. 4 Bos 
also identifies the so-called parva logicalia as embracing both groups of treatises, and in 
support he cites a very-poorly footnoted passage by Boehner (p. 3, p. 46). Again, 
Gilbert points out that the source quoted, the Cologne Copulata tractatuum parvorum 
logicalium of 1493, makes an explicit distinction in its subtitle between the parva 
logicalia and the three other treatises; 5 and the same is true of the 1494, 1496 and 1498 
editions of this work that I have consulted. It is also relevant to note that the 1463 
statutes of Freiburg im Breisgau seem to make a distinction between the parva logicalia 
and the consequences when they write that the books to be read include: “Parva 
Logicalia magistri Marsilii, scilicet supposiciones, ampliaciones, appellaciones, 
restricciones, et alienaciones, similiter et ambas partes Consequenciarum eiusdem.” 6 

This reference to the Freiburg statutes suggests another interesting issue to which 
Bos might have paid more attention, namely the actual importance of Marsilius’s 
work as measured by its use in the fifteenth century. Apart from the evidence pro¬ 
vided by the large number of manuscripts which survive, there is some readily 
available evidence of Marsilius’s place in the university curriculum, which can be 

2 See C. H. Kneepkens, The Mysterious Buser Again: William Buser ojHeusden and the 
Obligationes Tract Ob rogatum, in: English Logic in Italy in the 14th and 15th Centuries, 
edited by A. Maieru, Napoli 1982, p. 152. 

3 The full title is Commentum novum In primum et quartum tractatus Petri hispani cum 
commento parvorum logicalium Marsilii. A copy is to be found in the Bodleian Library, 
Oxford. 

4 N. W. Gilbert, Ockham, Wyclif and the 4 Via Moderna ’, in: Miscellanea Mediaevalia 9. 
Antiqui und Moderni , edited by A. Zimmermann, Berlin, New York 1974, pp. 
111-115. 

5 Gilbert, op. cit., pp. 112-113. 

6 H. Ott and J. M. Fletcher, The Mediaeval Statutes of the Faculty of Arts of the University 
of Freiburg im Breisgau , Notre Dame, Indiana 1964, p. 40. 
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summarized briefly as follows. He was read at Cracow in the first sixty years of the 
fifteenth century; 7 a cult of Marsilius was revived at Heidelberg at the end of the fif¬ 
teenth century; 8 he was used at Erfurt, judging by references in the statutes of 1412 
and the additions of 1449; 9 and there are various references to him in the acts of the 
faculty of arts at Vienna. 10 To be specific, there is one reference to his insolubles, and 
there are two references to his suppositions, four to his consequences, and nine to his 
obligations. He was forbidden at Cologne; 11 he was forbidden at Louvain in 1427; 12 
and he was condemned at Paris in 1474. 13 On the other hand, after his obligations 
had been published at Paris in 1489, 14 he was used extensively by such authors as 
Thomas Bricot, John Major and Domingo de Soto. It is also worth noting that later 
in the sixteenth century the Italian Aristotelian Agostino Nifo frequently cited his 
commentary on the Prior Analytics. 15 Such details could usefully have been added to 
Bos’s introduction, without involving him in the detailed analysis of doctrinal 
developments that he, probably rightly, wished to avoid. 

I shall conclude by pointing out that Bos has been extremely poorly served in his 
work by his editors and publishers. First, there seems to be an extraordinarily large 
number of typographical errors, though with the exception of ‘body’ for ‘boy’ on p. 
117,4 from bottom, none of them is likely to mislead the reader. 16 There also seems to 

7 S. Wlodek, ‘ Via Moderna ’ et ‘ Via Antiqua ’ dans la metaphysique a Vuniversite de Cracovie 
au XV siecle, vues a travers le probleme de la forme substantielle , in: Miscellanea Mediaevalia 9 , 
p. 494. 

8 A. L. Gabriel, ‘ Via Antiqua ’ and ‘ Via Moderna ’ and the Migration of Paris Students and 
Masters to the German Universities in the Fifteenth Century , in: Miscellanea Mediaevalia 9. 
p. 463. 

9 Gabriel, op. cit., pp. 467-468. 

10 P. Uiblein, Acta Facultatis Artium Universitatis Vindobonensis 1385-1416, Graz, 
Vienna, Cologne 1968, passim. 

11 Gilbert, op. cit., p. 91; Gabriel, op. cit., pp. 465-466. 

12 Gilbert, op. cit., p. 91. 

13 Gabriel, op. cit., p. 446. 

14 The work was attributed to Peter of Ailly: Tractatus de arte obligandi. Editus a 
magistro Petro de Alliaco Sacre theologie doctori (Parisius 1489). However, I have compared 
it with Krakow Bibl. Jag. 2602 fols. 70 r -101 v (see Bos p. 23, XII) and it is the same 
work. 

15 Nifo referred to Marsilius as Inguenus. See Agostino Nifo, Super libros Priorum 
Aristotelis (Venetiis 1554) passim. 

16 Here is the list of typographical errors that I noticed: 14,4 f.b. ‘published’ for 
‘publisher’; 20,8 f.b. ‘on’ for ‘an’; 33,3 f.b. ‘claissical’ for ‘classical’; 40,8 ‘II’ for ‘I’; 
54,21 ‘sit 2 ’ for ‘si’; 77,8 ‘if’ for ‘it’; 81,20 ‘if’ for ‘it’; 89,5 f.b. ‘is’ for ‘it’; 93,22 
‘causes’ for ‘cases’ (and the lower part of the last line on this page is improperly 
printed in my copy); 97,1 ‘is’ for ‘it’; 101,11 ‘significated’ for ‘significates’; 103,19 
‘wih’ for ‘with’; 106,6 ‘spponit’ for ‘supponit’; 121,5 ‘may’ for ‘my’; 121,14 ‘has’ 
for ‘was’; 127,6 ‘man’ should not be italicized; 127,2 f.b. ‘particples’ for ’participles’; 
139, last line ‘bus’ for ‘but’; 152,10 there should be no modal operator; 154,32 
‘significatia’ for ‘significantia’; 155,10 f.b. ‘known’ for ‘know’; 158,22 ‘rem’ should 
be ‘rationem’; 165,10 f.b. ‘dissilaba’ for ‘dissillaba’; 168,13 ‘exponic’ for ‘exponi’; 
169,3 ‘toltalem’ for ‘totalem’; 178 (title) ‘Appeliationes’ for ‘Appellationes’; 184,20 
‘inforo’ for ‘infero’; 200,7 ‘is’ for ‘it’; 201,2 and 8 f.b. ‘Burdian’ for ‘Buridan’; 204,9 
f.b., ‘distinuish’ for ‘distinguish’; 205,22 ‘as’ for ‘and’; 205,30 ‘principle’ for ’prin¬ 
cipal’; 208,3 f.b. ‘corrolaries’ for ‘corrollaries’; 210,9 f.b. ‘virute’ for ‘virtute’; 
218,22 ‘then’ for ‘than’; 225,17 ‘signficatio’ for ‘significatio’; 227,23 ‘thought’ for 
‘though’; 250,2 and 3 f.b. ‘Chirst’ for Christ’; 252,22 ‘Chirst’ for ‘Christ’; 256,2 f.b. 
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be a phrase missing from the Latin on p. 234,14, for the phrase “the term man is 
alienated” appears in the English (p. 235,13) without any indication that it was add¬ 
ed by the translator. Second, and more seriously, the text has not been carefully read 
for sense. While Bos’s English is excellent, he is not a native English speaker, and in¬ 
evitably there are places where his translation is stilted, or difficult to follow, or where 
it simply does not seem to capture the meaning of the Latin. I shall consider just those 
cases in which the meaning is obscured. 17 

On p. 64.35 ‘homo non currit’ is translated as ‘No man runs’, when, given that 
Marsilius is talking about particular and indefinite propositions, it should be ‘Some 
man is not running.’ On p. 76,7-9, the Latin text speaks first of universal propos¬ 
itions and then of affirmative propositions, but in the English text the two are fudged 
together in the phrase ‘predicate of a universal affirmative proposition’. On p. 
82,11-12 the Latin ‘Unum istorum terminorum ponitur antecedens et alterum 
relativum’ is translated as “Sometimes one of these terms is used as an antecedent 
and at other times as a relative”, when clearly two terms are being referred to, one an 
antecedent and the other a relative. On p. 82,17 ‘non oportet hec supponere’ is 
translated as ‘these relatives do not have supposition’ when the reading should be 
‘these relatives do not have to have supposition’. On p. 84,11 ‘per positionem 
subiecti’ is translated as ‘when the subject is placed first’ when the sense of the phrase 
is that the existence of the subject is posited. On p. 92,27 ‘hec esset concedenda’ is 
translated as ‘it had been conceded’ rather than as ‘this should be conceded’. On p. 
92,9 ‘confuse et distributive’ is translated as ‘confused determinate’. On p. 122,3-4 
‘creans potest non esse deus’ is translated as ‘a creating thing cannot be God’ rather 
than as ‘it is possible for a creating thing not to be God’. On p. 128,10-12, the Latin 
gives two alternatives: ‘rationem secundum quam fuit ad significandum, seu ra- 


‘La’ for ‘Le’; 257,1 ‘Ebbessen’ for ‘Ebbesen’; 257,3 ‘Kard’ for ‘Karl’; 257,9 f.b. 
‘aujourdjui’ for ‘aujourd’hui’; 259,17 ‘Bekerley’ for ‘Berkeley’; 259,13 f.b., ‘of’ for 
‘by’; 263 ‘singificatio’ for ‘significatio’. 

17 The other verbal infelicities and difficulties I noticed were as follows: 19,19 
‘transcribed so hardly’ is not English; 36, The Second Text line 10, ‘pro pluribus indif- 
ferenter’ is translated as ‘in many instances indifferently’ when it should be ‘as stand¬ 
ing for many instances’; p. 37, The Third Text , lines 4-5: the translation of‘descensus 
esto quod supponeret pro pluribus’ as ‘a descent to the effect that it has supposition 
for more instances’ is obscure; 57,13-14 ‘in the term there is descent’ is puzzling; 
60,8 ‘et sic de singulis per propositionem copulativam’ is translated as ‘and so on, 
through the copulative proposition’ when it should be ‘and so on for all the singulars 
by means of a copulative proposition’; 61, the last line exhibits very awkward syntax; 
70,17 the translation of ‘in quos transit actus’ is puzzling; 72,19-20 the translation of 
‘et alium actum significat transire in sortem’ as ‘and signifies another act transiting 
to Sortes’ is puzzling, when it seems that what is being spoken of is an act qualifying 
the referent of the term in some way; 80,10 ‘singulatim’ is translated as ‘gradual’ 
when this does not produce a grammatically correct English sentence, and when the 
sense is ‘one-by-one’; 89,8 f.b. in the phrase ‘there is nothing left out than to’, the 
word ‘out’ must be omitted; 95,35 the use of ‘would have’ in ‘if it would have’ is in¬ 
correct; 141,12-13 ‘in a proposition that did not accord to’ is clumsy English; 147,13 
‘This is well possible’ is not English; 157,19-20, ‘There is no question regarding to 
which’ is not correct English; 191,5 ‘that in which’ should be ‘that into which’; 192,2 
‘prefers translating’ is not English; 195,10 ‘it is a self-reference’ is not English; 208, 
note for 88,16 ‘Is by correlaria aliena meant...’ is not English; 209,9 ‘in three notes’ is 
not English; 209,15 f.b. ‘On what is the bearing of this statement of Marsilius ‘here?’ 
is very clumsy. 
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tionem secundum quam sua significata significat’. However, the first alternative is 
suppressed in the translation, which makes no mention of imposition. 

Despite these critical remarks, I warmly recommend Bos’s volume to all historians 
of logic; and I look forward eagerly to his promised further volume in which Mar- 
silius’s treatises on consequences, obligations and insolubles are to be edited. 

University of Waterloo, Waterloo, Canada E. J. Ashworth 
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Vivarium XXIV, 2 (1986) 


CIVICIMA 

Comite International du Vocabulaire des Institutions et de la Communication 
Intellectuelles au Moyen Age 


Le Comite International du Vocabulaire des Institutions et de la Communication 
Intellectuelles au Moyen Age (CIVICIMA) a ete cree lors d’un ‘workshop’ sur le 
theme de la “Terminologie de la vie intellectuelle au moyen age”, qui s’est tenu aux 
Pays-Bas, les 20 et 21 septembre 1985. 

Le CIVICIMA ne vise qu’une partie du vocabulaire de la vie intellectuelle, a savoir 
les points de convergence des diverses disciplines, non pas leur contenu, mais le 
systeme du travail intellectuel. 

Les membres du CIVICIMA presents aux Pays-Bas se sont mis d’accord sur le pro¬ 
gramme de travail que nos presentons ici, tout en precisant que le schema ne se veut ni 
definitif ni exhaustif: il s’agit d’un programme ouvert mentionnant simplement les 
premiers terrains de recherche que nous nous proposons d’aborder. 

L’objectif principal est la publication d’etudes interdisciplinaires sur les differents 
elements du programme, qui devront bien entendu etre differencies geographique- 
ment et chronologiquement. Ces etudes pourront etre publiees ou non, selon les vues 
des auteurs, et sous la forme qui leur paraitra la plus indiquee: livres, articles, micro¬ 
fiches, etc. 

De plus, nous avons adopte la suggestion de constituer un fichier centralise des ter- 
mes ayant trait aux terrains determines, a etablir selon des normes uniformes et sou- 
mis a la limite chronologique de 1520. Le traitement des fiches informatisees se fera a 
l’Universite de Aston in Birmingham, le fichier traditionnel aura peu-etre sa place au 
bureau du Comite Du Cange a Paris. 

Le CIVICIMA etant une initiative neerlandaise, la presidence en a ete confiee au 
professeur L. M. de Rijk, de l’Universite de Leyde, et le secretariat a Olga Weijers, 
du Lexique du latin medieval des Pays-Bas. Les differents pays de 1’Europe occiden¬ 
tal, ainsi que les Etats-Unis et le Canada, sont representes par des membres. Pour 
coordonner et pour stimuler les recherches envisagees, le Comite a l’intention de se 
reunir periodiquement. 

Nous demandons a tous les chercheurs de nous mettre au courant d’eventuelles 
recherches analogues en cours ou p revues. 

Secretariat du CIVICIMA: Olga Weijers 

Bibliotheque Royale 

Prins Willem Alexanderhof 5 

2595 BE Den Haag, Pays-Bas 

Programme de travail 

1. Vocabulaire des ecoles (institutions, enseignants, eleves, methodes). 

- IX-XIe siecles. L’ecole de type carolingien. 

- Xlle siecle. 

- XHI-XIVe siecles (ecoles urbaines et studia des mendiants). 

2. Vocabulaire des universites (institutions, personnes, methodes d’enseignement). 

- XHIe siecle. L’espace europeen parait conserver une certaine unite qui permet 
une etude d’ensemble. 
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- XlV-XVe siecles, ou les diversites regionales ou nationales devront etre prises 
de compte (France, Angleterre, Italie, Empire, Peninsule iberique). 

Ad 1 et 2: Dans le domaine de l’enseignement, il faudra traiter des termes con- 
cernant les methodes d’enseignement, en laissant de cote le vocabulaire tech¬ 
nique propre aux diverses disciplines. 

Sur le terrain institutionnel, il faudra incorporer les aspects socioculturels, 
comme par exemple le vocabulaire relatif a la vie des etudiants (notamment 
dans les colleges). 

3. Vocabulaire du livre et de l’ecriture. 

- le livre (fabrication, composition, edition, circulation). 

- autres formes de documents ecrits (chartes, tablettes, fiches). 

- ecriture (materiaux, styles d’ecriture, copistes). 

- le texte et sa tradition (copie, faute, correction). 

- les bibliotheques et les archives (cadre materiel, classement, catalogues). 

4. Vocabulaire des methodes, instruments et produits du travail intellectuel. 

- alphabetisation, annotation, traduction, information, communication. 

- concordances, tables, glossaires, encyclopedies. 

- traites, commentaires, sommes, compendia, etc. 

5. Les appellations des disciplines et de leurs etudiants. 

- disciplines et sciences. 

- personnes s’y consacrant (artista, decretista, physicus, etc.). 

Realisations. 

ad 2: Une etude d’Olga Weijers sur la Terminologie des universites au Xllle siecle paraitra 
en 1986 dans la collection du Lessico Intellettuale Europeo. 
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